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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ji was^not till after the title-page of the present 
tcork had been engraved^ that the author had 
any intention of quitting the N£ws; but he 
now writes exclusively fov the paper called the 
Examiner, of 'which the reader may see a 
prospectus at the end of the volume. It was 
necessary to state this^ that he might not 
commence Ms work with an utter falshood. 


TO 

MR. JOHN HUNT, 

AT WHOSE SUGGESTION IT WAS ATTEMPTED^ 
THE FOLLOWING WORK » 

INSCRIBED, 

BY HIS AFFECTIONATE BROTHER, 

THE AUTHOR. 


lt>REFACE. 


It will be pardoned me if I speak a little d 
myself) when I am going to say l5o much about 
jDthers. If I have not been long intimate 
with theatrical affairs, I have endeavoured 
to give them no slight attention. The first 
iime I ever saw a play was in March 
i 800 ; it was the Egyptian Festival of one 
Mr» Franklik: the scenery enchanted 
me, and I went home with the hearty 
jollity of Mr. Baknisteh laughing all the 
^ay before me. After that I was present 
at the comedies of Ma. Reynolds and of 
Mr. Dibdin, and I laughed very heartily 
at the grimaces of the actors ; but somehow 
or another I never recollected a word of th^ 
dialogue. Any schoolboy, who had been 
accustomed to nothing but natural objecbiy 


all the Irishmen 9 and all the gabbling btimour^ 
ists are alike , the author becomes a mere de-^ 
pendant on the player. The loss of Lewis, for 
instance, whose gaiety of limb is of so much 
benefit to modern comedy, would be a per- 
fect rheumatism to Ma. Reynolds; and 
the loss of MuNDEN, who gives it such an 
agreeable variety of grin, would affect him 
little less than a lock-jaw. 

It was this istrange superiority of the mi-^ 
metic over the literary part of the stage, of 
the organ in fact over it's inspirer, that de- 
termined me to criticise the actors. I in- 
tended at first to go through the entire list 
of both the theatres, and it was not till 
the tragic section had been printed, that I 
discovered the nameless multitude which thiff 
plan would have compelled me to indivi- 
dualize. I am, sorry that I did not consider 
this objection sooner, as there are two or 
three essays under the head of tragedy, 
which I might have spared tlie reader. The 
second and third sections however are con- 
fined to those performers, whom I regarded 


/ 

M die possessors of some exclasiye origint 
ality. Somebody pei'haps will still miss 
bis favourite king or his favoarite foot- 
man ; but I have endeavoured to criticise 
those only who deserve applause, not those 
who merely obtain it. The work was 
written by starts and snatches in the midst 
of better subjects of meditation; but I 
was induced to continue it, partly by the 
originality of an entailed criticism on the 
theatre, and principally by the hope of ex. 
citing an honourable ambition in the actors, 
who have hitherto been the subjects of mere 
dcandal, or at best of the most partial levity. 
Criticism written with this levity serves 
merely to confirm the actor in a kind of 
]]ppelessness of respect. It cannot, I allow, 
be denied, that the profession of the stage 
has been brought into disgrace by the lives 
of it's members ; but this very disgrace has 
become one cause of the moral negligence of 
actors : the social nature of their errors con- 
founds the fault with it's power of pleasing ^ 
t4ie foolish and dissipated are delighted to 


£nd themselves at their ease in the companjr 
of the most public satirists, and thus the 
actors become indentified with the most con- 
temptible men, whose habits they ridicule oti 
the stage merely to practise with more fami* 
liar imitation in private. 

As to the contempt that has been cast 
upon histrionic genius, it is not worthy 
an argument. If the knowledge of our- 
selves be the height of wisdom, is that. art 
<»OTitemptible which conveys this knowledge 
to us in the most pleasing manner ? If the 
actor is greatly inferior to the true dramatist, 
if he merely tells others what lias been told 
himself, does the officer deserve no praise 
who issues the instructions of his general 
with accuracy, with spirit, with an ardoyr 
that shews he feels them ? For my part, I 
have the greatest respect for an art which 
has been admired by the greatest critics 
ancient and modern, which Horace did not 
think it beneath his genius to advise, Addi- 
son to recommend, and Voltaire to prac- 
tise, as well as protect. I'hat geuius cannot 


^ despicable in the eyes of the most ardene 
for fame, which without any thing to shew 
Co posterity for it's reason, has handed down 
to us the memory of ^Esop, Roscius, Baron, 
and Le Couvreur, and which will transmit 
to our descendants the names of Garrtck, 
of Oldfield, and of Siddons. If such an 
art were divested of it's instruction, it would 
still be honourable for it's imitation of na- 
ture. It becomes mean, only when it dege« 
iierates into utter farce. Of a mere mimic 
indeed the praise seems to be little above, 
that of an accomplished ape. Such an actor 
is confined to surfaces and externals; he 
possesses a kind of active acknowledgment 
of another's hab'.ts, that seems to exist in his 
powers of motion without any reference to 
the intellect : he imitates by this sympathy 
without the least pretensions to genius, just 
as musical instruments sound at the touch 
of corresponding keys. It is thus, that 
natives of New South Wales, who are the 
most stupid and untractable of mankind, 
mimic the personal, peculiarities of the 9efc« 
tlqrs to a fac-simile. 


9Xi IPaBVACK*. 

Much has been said of the immoral examr 
pleof the charactersand plays performed; but 
the managers, who are sometimes actors also^ 
have always the power tp remedy such an 
evil, by correcting their authors for repre* 
sentatton ; and it is in consideration of this 
^uty , that I have felt the less scruple in recom-.. 
mending our old comedies to public perform- 
ance. The managers certainly will not prer 
tend too humble a respect for the authors, 
when they so often neglect the beauties w$ 
well as faults of our greatest writers for the 
^tter deformity of the modem drama. And 
what is such a respect, when vice is it's ob^ 
ject ? If the genius of the play rests entirely 
upon it's immorality, it cannot be worth the 
performance; if it does not, how can a 
drama lose any of it's beauties, by lh# 
absence of the worst of faults ? * 

* Ma. Kemble might have reasoned -ft little in Ihia 
manner, without any peculiar detriment to bis originalitjr 
-or precision of thinking, when he revived Dryden's alter- 
ation of the TempesL—^tie a criticism' on this revival ex- 
^raeted from the News, in the Appendix to this woik, p. 20. 
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In ftict, tlie* perpetual representation of 
these wretched dramas, which are called new 
without the least pretension to originality, is 
not only hurtful to the immediate reputa^ 
tion of the actors, but to their fame and 
memory with succeeding ages. An actor 
almost entirely depends upon the dramatist 
for his future name, he leaves nothing eitlier 
to the eyes of posterity, like the poet and the 
painter, or to their ears, like the musician : 
£ven if his remembrance outlives his poet^ 
it is little better than an Egyptian hierogly- 
phic, which the writer, who gave it meanings 
has left nothing to explain. I do not a little 
jregret therefore, that I have been compelled 
to draw examples of good acting from th^ 
worst dramas. The performer indeed never 
ehews himself to more advantage than ia 
giving brilliancy to dulness ; but if he i^ 
always occupied with this task, he shares the 
danger of the manufacturer, who in polishing: 
certain metals breathes an air that is his^ 
ultimate destruction. 

Upon so perishable a subjept^ I cannoft^ 


enjoy the hope of talking to other liraes ; it 
will be enough for me^ if I do them any ser- 
vice by assisting the improvement of my 
own. It is this consideration that has al- 
ways encouraged me to exercise my best 
powers, such as they are, against the bar- 
barities of modern comedy. Succeeding 
ages very often acquire an unconscious tone 
from the most trifling exertions. Like the 
child who was awakened every morning by 
his father^s flute, they rise in the calm pos- 
session of their powers, unconscious of the 
£ivourabIe impulse that has been givea. 
thenu 
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SECTION I.—TRAGEDY. 


The drama is the most perfect imitation of 
human h'fe ; by means of the stage it represents 
man in all his varieties of mind, his expressions 
of manner, and his power of action, and is the first 
of moralities because it teaches us in the roost 
impressive way the knowledge of ourselves. When 
it*s lighter species, which professes to satirise, 
forsakes this imitation for caricature it becomes 
farce, whether it still be denominated comedy, as 
we say the comedies o/* Reynolds, or whether it 
be called opera, as we say the operas of Cherry 
and Cobb: the actors in these pieces must act 
unnaturally or they will do nothing, but in real 
comedy they will act naturally for the same rea- 
son. In the graver kind of drama however their 
imitation of life is perfect, not as it copies real 
and simple manners, but.as it accords with our 
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habitual ideas of human character ; those who 
have produced the general idea, that tragedy and 
comedy are equally direct imitations of human 
life, have mistaken their habitual for their ex- 
perimenttil knowledge. The loftier persons of 
tragedy require an elevation of language and 
manner, which they never use in real life. Heroes 
and sages speak like other men, they use their 
action as carelessly and their looks as indifferent- 
ly, and are not distinguished from their fellow- 
mortals by their personal but by their mental 
character"; but the popular conception of a great 
man delights in dignifying his external habits, not 
©nly because great men are rarely seen and there-, 
fore acquire dignity from concealment, but be- 
cause we conclude that they who excel us sa 
highly in important points can have nothing un- 
important about them. We can hardly persuade 
ourselves for instance, that SHAKSFEiiRE ever 
disputed in a club or that Milton was fond of 
smoking : the ideas of greatness and insignificance 
associate with difficulty, and as extreme associa- 
tions are seldom formed but by minds of peculiar 
&ncy and vigourous thought, it is evident they 
will be rarely entertained by Ae majority of the 
world. A tragic hero, who called for his follower 
or his horse, would in real life call foe him a» 
easily and carelessly as any other man^ but in. 
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tragedy such a carelessness would become ludi- 
crous : the loftiness of his character must be uni- 
versal ; an artist who would paint the battles of 
Frederic of Prussia in a series of pictures would 
study to maintain this important character through* 
out, he would not reprejsent the chief sitting on 
horseback in a slovenly manner and taking snuff, 
though the snuff-box no doubt was of much impor- 
tance at those times to his majesty, who as Pope 
says of Prince Eugene^ was as great a taker of 
snuff as of towns : so great a violence of contrast 
would become caricature in painting, and in trage- 
dy it would degenenate into burlesque. Tragedy is 
an imitation of life in passions ; it is comedy only 
which imitates both passions and habits. 

A tragic actor then is to be estimated, not as 
he always copies nature, but as he satisfies the 
general opinion of life and manners. r|e must 
neither on the one hand debase his dignity by too 
natural a simplicity of manner, nor on the other 
give it a ridiculous elevation by pompousness and 
bombast. He cannot draw much of his know- 
ledge from real life, because the loftier passions 
are rarely exhibited in the common intercourse of 
mankind ; but nevertheless be should not indulge 
himself in novelties of invention, because the hearts 
of his audience will be able to judge where their 
experience has no power. Much study should 
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strengthen his judgment, since he must perfectly 
understand before he can feel his author and teach 
others to feel ; where there is strong natural genius, 
judgment will usually follow in the developement 
of great passions, but it may fail in the minute 
proprieties of the stage ; where there is not a 
strong natural genius, the contrary will be gene- 
rally found. P'or the common actions of great 
characters he must study the manner of the stage,, 
for their passions nothing but nature. 


». «* 
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MR. KEMBLE. 


M<R. Kemble is a peculiar instance of almost 
all these essentials to good acting, and at the 
same time an example how much Yliey may 
be injured by an indiscriminate application of 
ttudy. His conceptions of character are strong 
where the characters themselves are strong, his 
attention to passions is fixed by large objects^ 
he cannot sufficiently study the minute where 
minuteness is important, though as I shall here- 
after explain he can giv^ importance to minute- 
nesses that mean nothing. He appears to sub- 
mit every thing to bis judgment, and exhibits little 
of the enthusiasm of genius. The grander emotions 
are his chief study ; he attaches a kind of loftiness 
to eveiy sensation that he indulges, and thus con- 
ceives with much force the more majestic passion^ 
at the same time that he is raised abov^ the pathe- 
tic passions, which always carry wiJth them an air 
of weakness and humility- 

For the expression of *the loftier emotions oo 


6 THEATRICAL CRII ICIS^f.— MR. KEMBLE. 

actor is gifted by nature with greater external 
means. His figure though not elegant is manly 
and dignified, his features are strongly marked 
with what is called the Roman character, and 
his head altogether is the heroic head of the an- 
tiquary and the artist. This tragic form assumes 
excellently Well the gait of royalty, the vigourous 
majesty of the warrior, and the profound gravity 
of the sage : but it's seriousness is unbending ; his 
countenance seems to despise the gaiety it labours 
to assume, and it's comic expression is comic 
because it is singularly wretched. Of the passion 
of love he can express nothing ; the reason is ob- 
vious love from it's dependent nature must al- 
ways, unless associated with some other passion, 
betmy an expression of tender feebleness, and 
such an expression is unknown to Mr. Kemble's 
countenance. The attempt of Mrs. Inch- 
bald * to make Mr. Kemble a lover is- more 
honourable to her partiality for the friend than to 
her affection for just criticism. She says, that he 
can paint love more vigourously than any other 
man, though he cannot love moderately : in her 
opinion, '* sighs, soft complainings, a plaintive 
voice, and tender looks bespeak mere moderation ; 
Mr. Kemble," she continues, '' must be struck 

♦ New British Theatre with critical remarks by Mr», Indh- 
>a]d, No. S. Longman and Roes 
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to the heart's core, or not at all : he must be 
wounded to the soul with grief, despair, or mad- 
ness/' But this is mistaking the associated pas- 
sion for it's companion. What a lover is he who 
can neither speak softly nor look tenderly ? No 
■ roan according to this idea can express a perfect 
love, that is, a love opposed to mere moderation^ 
unless he is struck with grief, or desperate, or 
mad : but by such an association of outrageous 
pias^ons the expression of the individual one will 
not be a perfect, because it is not a simple ex- 
pression : the actor who cannot express an indivi- 
xiual passion without the assistance of others can 
no more be said to be master of that passion, than 
u singer can be called a master of his art who 
cannot sing without arf accompaniment. 

It is in characters that are occupied with them- 
selves and with their own importance, it is in tho 
systematic and exquisite- revenge of Zanga, m the 
indignant jealousy of Othello, and in the desperate 
amiHtion of King John,, that Mr. Kemble is 
the actor. There is always something sublime in 
the sudden completion of great objects, and per« 
iiaps there is not a sublimcr action on the stage 
than the stride of Mr. Kemble as Zanga, over 
the body of his victim, and his majestic exultation 
of revenge. 

But if he succeeds in the prouder passions, his 
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diligence of study has given him no less success 
in the expression of impressive seriousness. 

The character of Penruddock in The Wheel of 
Fortune is his greatest performance, and I believe 
it to be a perfect one. It is admirable, not be* 
cause the tenderness of his love, as Mrs. Inch- 
bald tells us, '' appears beneath the roughest 
manners," but because the very defect which hurts 
his general style of acting, that studious and im- 
portant prcciseness, which is affectation in all his 
other characters, contributes to the strength, to 
the nature of Penruddock, Those who can dis- 
cern any peculiar expression of tenderness under 
the roughness of Mr. K£MBL£'s acting mistake 
their feelings for their observation : it is the ten- 
derness the character is supposed to feel, not 
i^hat be actually exhibits, it is the tenderness of 
the author not of the actor, which they discern 
if there are one or two phrases of tenderness ut- 
tered by the stern recluse, they have a pathetic 
effect not because they are expressed with pecu* 
liar tenderness by the actor, but because a soft 
emotion so unexpected in one of his appearance 
produces a strong effect from the strength of con- 
trast. To give a man imaginary praise is to give 
him real dispraise. Mr. Kemble himself would 
never think of valuing his own performance for 
its tenderness of expression ; he would value it, and 
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with justice, for it's severity of expression, for it's 
display of external philosophy, and for it's con- 
tempt of every thing that can no longer amuse. 

Wherever this air of self-importance or abstrac-* 
tion is required, Mr. Kembl&is excellent. It 
is no small praise to say of an actor that he excels 
in soliloquies : these solitary discourses require 
great judgment because the speaker has no assis- 
tance from others, and because the audience, 
always awake to action, is inclined during a 
soliloquy to seek repose in inattention. Indeed 
to gain the attention of an audience is always in 
some degree to gain their applause, and this ap- 
plause must cheerfully be given to Mr. Kem* 
BLE, who by his busy air and impressive manner 
always attaches importance to a speecti of what- 
ever interest or length. To this excellence in 
particular and to the general action of the stage 
he contributes by an exact knowledge of every 
stage artifice local and temporal, and I could not 
but admire the judicious contrivance by which he 
added a considerable interest to his first appear- 
ance in the season of 1805 ; the curtain rose and 
discovered a study ; it was adorned with the 
most natural literary disorder possible : the grave 
actor appeared writing at a table with open books 
here and there about him ; the globes, the li- 
brary, the furniture, every thing had it's use, and 
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no doubt it's effect, for an audience, though per-, 
haps insensibly, is always pleased wit;h a natural 
scene. Of another necessary stage artifice, which 
is called hye-play^ and which beguiles the inter- 
vals of action by an air of perpetual occupation, 
he is a perfect master ; he never stands feebly 
inactive, waiting for his turn to speak ; he is 
never out of his place, he attends to every thing 
passing on the stage at once, nor does be indulge 
hinaself in those complacent stares at the audi* 
ence which occupy inferior actors.* 

This attention to the minute however is oftea 
employed needlessly; he has made it a study hard* 
ly less important than that of the passions, and 
hence arises the great fault of his acting, a la- 
borious ao^ almost universal preciseness. Some of 
the instances of this fault are so ludicrous that a per- 
son who had not seen him would scarcely credit the 
relation : he sometimes turns from one object to 
anpther with so cautious a circumflexion of head« 
that he is no doubt very often pitied by the audience 
for having a stiff neck ; his words now and then 
follow one another so slowly and his face all the 
while a^umes so methodical an expression, that 
he seems reckoning how many lines he has learnt 
by heart ; I have known him make an eternal 
^roat) upon the interjection Oh!, as if he wei^ 

* See Appendix* 
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lietermmed to shew thai his misery ha4 not affect- 
«d his luDgs; and to represent an eneigetical 
Address he has kept so continual a jerking and 
nodding of the head, that at last if he represented 
any thing at all, it could be nothing but Saint 
Vitus's dance : by this study of nonentities it 
would appear, that he never piills out his hand« 
terchief without a design upon the audience, that 
he has as'Vnuch thought in making a step as mak* 
in| a speech, in short that his very finger is eloquent 
and that nothing means something. But all this nei-* 
ther delights nor deceives the audience : of an assem- 
bly collected together to enjoy a rational entertain* 
ment, the majority will always be displeased with 
^what is irrational though they may be unable to 
describe their sensations critically : irrationalities 
amuse in farce only. An audience when, judging 
the common imitations of life have merely to 
(bay "Is it like ourselves !" 

Perhaps there is not a greater instance of th« 
ill effects one bad habit, like this, can produce, 
than in Mb.. Kemble's delivery. No actor in 
his declamation pleases more at some times or 
more offends at others. His voice is hollow and 
monotonous from a malformation, as it is said, of 
his organs of utterance : - it's weakness cannot 
command a variety of sound sufficiently powerful 
for all occasions, nor isifs natural extent mclodiou* 
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or pleasing ; but a voice naturally monotonous 
must be distinguished from a monotony of deli* 
very ; the latter neglects emphasis and expression, 
the former though it will not always obtain may 
always attempt both. No player perhaps under- 
stands his author better, and such a knowledge 
will easily impart itself to others : his declama- 
tion therefore is confident and exact, he is at 
all times carefully distinct, and his geneild delivery 
is marked, expressive, and even powerful : the art 
with which he supplies the natural weakness of his 
voice by an energy and significancy of utterance is 
truly admirable. But the same affectation, which 
indulges itself in an indiscriminate importance of 
manner, the same ambition of originality whiere** 
originality is least wanted, characterises Mr. 
Kemble's pronunciation : it has iiiduced him to 
defy all orthoepy and to allow no accent but 
what pleases his caprice or his love of innova- 
tion.* To be novel for the mere sake of novelty ' 
belongs neither to genius nor to judgment. Mr. 
Kemble insists that the word rode should be 
rod, beard is metamorphorsed into birdj he never 
pierces the heart but purses it, and virtue and 
merchant become in the dialect of the kitchen 
varchue and marchant ; the strong syllable cr 

^ See Appendix. 
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Appears to be' an abomination^ ami is never allow* 
cd utterance; Pope says 

To err is human, to forgive divine — 

bulv Mr. Kemble will not consent to this, he 
says 

To air is human- 
making the moralist say, that it is the nature 
of man to dry his clean shirt or to fake a walk r 
thy is changed into the probably because th©^ 
sound of my is sometimes contracted into me ; 
but nuptal^lities of pronunciation in one word 
never argue for them in another; people are not 
accustomed to say, such a man has a "wre neck, 
or that it is very dri weather^ Dr. Johnson 
who had an antipathy to the short pronunciation 
•wind and wished to call it wind^ attacked the 
custom by a hidicrous assemblage and mispro- 
nunciation of other words, in which the letter i is 
naturally long, and said with much critical 
gravity, — " I have a mind to find why you call 
that tcind." But this pleasantry did not change 
the pronunciation in general converse. Let us 
tee howMR. Kemble would improve the follow- 
ing lines : we will put his improvement, after the 
original, since the beauty of the contrast will be 
greater : 
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Virtue, thy happy wUdom't known 
In making what we ^ish our own ; 
Nay, e'en to wish what wishes thee 
Imparts the blest reality : 
For since the soul that pierces mine. 
Sweet Myra's soul, is full of thine^ 
In my breast too thy spirit stirs, 
Since all my soul is full of her's ' 

Mr. Kiimble's improvement. 

Varchue, the happy wisdom^s known 
In making what we wish our own^ 
Nay, e'en to wish what M'ishts thee 
Imparts the blest reality : 
For since the soul ihztpurses mine. 
Sweet Myra'ssoul, is full of thine. 
In my breast too thy spirit stares y 
Since all my soul is full of hairs ! 

This is very amusing, but there is no rale 
for pronunciation but custom ; as customs change, 
actors may change; but no individual should 
alter what he has no reason for altering, or what 
has either a bad effect or none at all when altered. 
There have been several attempts to vary the 
mode of spelling now in use ; the latest innova- 
tion was practised by Ritson, a man of curious 
and happy research into old English literature, 
and one who might have boasted a better origin- 
ality than that of making his words unintelligi- 
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ble : nobody has adopted a single one of tkese 
innovations, first because it is painful to depart 
from old rules and habits, and secondly, because 
it is still more painful to depart from them with- 
out a cause. For the same reasons nobody will 
adopt Mr. Kemble's pronunciations, and if he 
were to carry his dialect into private life, he 
would be either pitied or laughed at. But why 
place his ambition where there are no hopes of 
original praise ? I could mispronounce much 
better than he, when I was a mere infant* 

Upon the whole Mr. Kemble appears to be 
an actor of correct rather than quick conception, 
of studious rather than universal or equal judg- 
ment, of powers some naturally defective but ad* 
mirably improved and others excellent by nature 
but still more so by art^ in short of a genius more- 
compulsive of respect than attractive of delight. 
He does not present one the idea of a man who 
grasps with the force of genius, but of one who 
overcomes by the toil of attention, ^e never rises 
and sinks as in the enthusiasm of the moment ; 
his ascension though grand is careful, and when he 
sinks it is with preparation and dignity. There are^ 
actors who may occasionally please more, but no^ 
one who is paid a more universal or profound at— 
tontion* 
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MRS. SIDDONS. 


To write a criticism on Mrs. Siddosts 13 tc* 
write a panegyric, and a panegyric of a very pecu- 
liar sort, for the praise will be true. Like her. 
elder brother she has a marked and noble counte- 
nance and a figure more dignified than graceful^ 
and she is like him in all his good qualities but 
not any of his bad ones. If Mr. Kemble studi- 
ously meditates a step or an attitude in the midst 
of passion, Mrs. Sid dons never thinks about 
either and therefore is always natural, because on 
occasions of great feeling it is the passions should 
influence the actions :* attitudes are not to be 
sttidied, as old Ha yard used to study them, 
between six looking-glasses : feel the passion, and 
the action will follow. I know, it has been 
denied, that actors sympathize with the feelings 
they represent, and among other critics. Dr. 
Johnson is supposed to haw denied it. The 
Doctor was 'accustomed to talk very loudly at 
the play upon divers subjects, even when his frieod 
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Garrick was electrifying the house with his 
most wonderful scenes, and the worst of it was 
that he usually sat in one of the^stage boxes : 
the aclor remonstrated with him one night after 
the representation, and complained that the 
falking *• disturbed his feelings:" " Pksato ! 
f David" replied the critic, " Punch has no fed" 
V tugs'* But the Doctor was fond of saying his 
good things as well as lesser geniuses, and to say 
a good thing is not always to say a true one or 
one that is intended to be true. To call his 
friend a puppet, to give so contemptuous an appel- 
lation to a man whose powers he was at other 
times happy to respect, and whose death he 
lamented as having ** eclipsed the gaiety of 
nations,'' must be considered as a familiar plea- 
santry rather than a betrayed opinion. The best 
way to sohe the difficulty is to apply to an actor 
hinisself, but as I am not in the way of such an ap- 
plication, I think the complaint made by Gar- 
rick will do as well, since he talks of his feel- 
ings, as the means necessary to his performance. 
It appears to me, that the countenance cannot 
express a single passion perfectly, unless the pas- 
sion is first felt : it is easy to grin representations of 
joy, and to pull down the muscles of the counte- ■ 
nance as an imitation of sorrow, but a keen observer 
of human nature and it's effects will easily detect 
the cheat ; there are nerves and muscles requisite 
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to expression, that will not answer the will on com- 
mon occasions; but to represent a passion with 
truth, every nerve and muscle should be in it's 
proper action, or the representation becomes weak 
and confused, melancholy is mistaken for grief, and 
pleasure for delight : it is from Ihis feebleness of 
eraoUon so many diill actors endeavour to supply 
passion with vehemence of action and voice, as 
jugglers are talkative and bustling to beguile scru- 
tiny. I have somei^here heard, that Mrs. Sid- 
DOKS has talked of the real a^tation which the 
performance of some of her characters has made 
her feel. '•♦ 

To see the bewildered melancholy of Lady 
Macbeth walking in her sleep, or the widow^s 
inute stare of perfected misery by the corpse 
of the gamester Beverley^ two of the sublimest 
pieces of acting on the £nglish stage, would 
argue this point better than a thousand critics^ 
Mrs. SiDi>0NS has the air of never being the 
actress ; she seems unconscious that there i& a 
motley croud called a pit waiting to applaud her,, 
or that there are a dozen fiddlers waiting for her 
exit. This is always one of the marks of a great 
actor : the player who amuses himself by look- 
ing at the audience for admiration may be assured 
he never gets any : it is in acting as in confer- 
ring obligations : one should have the air of doing 
tiothii^ for a return^ 
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If Mrs. Sib DONS has not every single requi- 
site to a perfect tragedian, it is the amatory pa* 
thetic : in the despair ofBelvidera for instance she 
lises to sublimity, but in the tenderness of Belvi- 
dera she preserves too stately and self-subdued an 
air : she can overpower, astonish, afflict, but she 
cannot win: her majestic presence and com* 
manding features seem to disregard love, as a trifle 
to which they cannot descend. But it does not 
follow, that a tragedian unable to sink into |he 
softness of the tender passion, is the more to be 
respected for his undeviating dignity and spirit : 
it does not follow that he has a loftier genius ; 
love though humble dever moves our contempt ; 
on the contrary it adds new interest to a charac- 
ter at other times digmfied : in real life the 
greatest heroes and sages have acquired an extra* 
ordinary charm from their union of wisdom and 
tenderness, of conquest and gallant submission : 
and as we doubly admire the wise Plato for his 
amatory effusions and the chivalrous spirit of 
Hettey the Great for the tenderness of his 
love, so on the stage the tragedian, who imites the 
hero and the lover, that is, who can display either 
character as it is required, is the more admi]:able 
genius. Besides, the figure of Mrs. Siikpons is 
now too large and too matronly to represent youth, 
and particularly the immediate passions of youth ; 

c 2 
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we hope that by the next season she will have 
^ven up the perfonnaiice of characters suited nei- 
ther to her age nor her abilities. 

After this one defect I have in vain considered 
and reconsidered all the tragedies, in which I 
have seen her, to find the shadow of another. 
She unites with her noble conceptions of nature 
every advantage of art, every knowledge of stage 
propriety and efiect. This knowledge however she 
displays not with the pompous minuteness of Mr. 
Kemble, butwith that natural carelessness, which 
^ews it to be the result of genius rather than grave 
study. If there is a gesture in the midst, or an 
attitude in the interval of action^ it is the result of 
the impassioned moment ; one can hardly imagine, 
there lias been any such thing as a rehearsal for 
powers so natural and so minted. Of the force of 
such mere action I recollect a sublime instance 
displayed by Mrs. Siddons in the insipid 
tragedy of The Grecian Davgkter.* This heroine 
has obtained for her aged and imprisoned father 
some unexpected assistance fh)m the guard 
FhU4itas : transported with 'gratitude, but having 
nothing from the poet to give expression to her 
iecHngs, she starts with extended arms and casts 
herself in mute prostration at his feet. I shall 

* See Appendiib. 
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never forget the glow, Mrhich rushed to my cheeks 
at this sublime action. 

These are the effects Mr. Kemble should 
study,^ and not the clap-provoking frivolities of 
ending every speech with an energetic dash of the 
fist, or of running off the stage after a vehement 
declamation as if the actor was in haste to get his 
pint of wine. If the brother and sister are com- 
pared, the palm both of genius and of judgment 
must undoubtedly be given to Mrs. Siddoks : 
I question whether she understands her authors so 
intimately, but she gives double effect to their 
important passages, and their unimportant ones 
are allowed to sink into their proper mediocrity : 
where every thing is raised into significance, the 
significance is destroyed. If an artist would 
study the expression of the passions, let him lay 
by the pictures of Ls B&vx, and copy the looks 
of Mrs. Siddons. 
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SIR. POPE. 


When I place Mr. Pope immediatelyafter Mrs. 
SiDDONSy every body will sec I do not criticise 
the actors according to their rank. But it is4br 
the sake of contrast. If we have just had an ex- 
ample of almost perfect tragedy, we have now an 
instance of every fault that can make it not only 
imperfect but disigusting. Mr. Pope has not one 
requi^te to an actor, but a good voice, and this 
he uses so unmercifoHy on all occasions, that it~s * 
value is lost, and he contrives fo turn it into a 
defect. His face is as hard, as immoveable, and 
as void of meaning as an oak wainscot, his eyes 
which should endeavour to throw some meaning 
into his vociferous declamation he generally con- 
trives to keep almost shut, and what would make 
another actor merely serious is enough to put 
him in a passion. In short, when Shakspeare 
wrote his description of '^ a robustious fellow, 
who tears a passion to tatters," one would suppose 
that he had been shewn by some supernatural 
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as an artist is considered. It sliould seem, that 
the same imitative observation, which gives so 
natural an elegance to his portraits on canvass, 
should enliven and adorn his portraits on the stage, 
that the same elegant conception which enables 
him to throw grace into the attitudes and mean«i 
ing into the eyes of others, should inspire his ac« 
tion with variety and his looks with intelligence. 

It is in the acknowledgment of gesture and at- 
titude, but more particularly in the variation of 
countenance, in the adaption of look to feeling, 
that the actor is best known. Mr. Pope, in hit 
general style, has but two gestures, which follow 
each other in monotonous alternation, like the 
jerks of a toyshop harlequin: one is a mere ex ten* 
sion of the arms, and is used on all occasions of 
candour, of acknowledgment, of remonstrance, 
and of explanation; the other for occasions of 
vehemence or of grandeur, is an elevation of the 
arms, like the gesture of Raphael's Saint 
FatU preaching at Mkens, an action which 
becomes the more absurd on common occasions, 
from it's real sublimity. If Mr. Pope how- 
ever is confined to two expressions in his gesture, 
he has but two expressions in his look, a flat 
indifference which is used on all sober occa- 
sions, and an angry frown which is used on all 
impassioned ones* With these two looks he 
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undertakes to represent all the passions, gentle ieis 
well as violent ; he is like a quack who with a 
phial in each hand undertalces to perfom. every 
possible wonder, while the only thing to be won- 
dered at is his cheating the mob. The best cha- 
racter he performs is Othello ^ because he per- 
forms it in a mask : for when an actor's face is 
not exactly seen, an audience is content to supply 
by its own imagination the want of expression, just 
as in reading a book we figure to ourselves the coun- 
tenance of the persons interested. But when we 
are presented with the real countenance, we are 
diaaf^iated if our imagination is not assisted in 
its turn ; the picture presented to our eyes should 
animate the picture presented to our mind; if 
either of them differ, or if the former is less lively 
than the latter, a sensation of discord is produced, 
and destroys the eflect of nature which is always 
harmonious. 

The pain we feel at bad acting seems indeed to 
be entirely the result of a want of harmony. We 
are pleased when the actor's external action cor»- 
responds with the action of his mind, when his eye 
answei^ his heart, when all we see is the animated 
picture of all we feel : we are displeased whenever 
the passion and the expression are at variance, 
when the countenance does not become a second 
language to the dialogue, when moderate tones 
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exptess vehement emotions and when vehement 
tones express moderate emotions, when in 
short Mr. Pope is not Rolla or Romeo l^ut 
Mr. Pope. A musician who tells us that he is 
going to play a melancholy movement and then 
dashes his harp or his piano in a fury cannot dis- 
appoint us more than this actor^ when he raises 
from language merely sorrowful an expression of 
boisterous passion. The character of Hotspur 
has been reckoned a proper one for Mr. Pope, 
because it is loud and violent; these are good 
reasons certainly, and we would rather hcai* him 
in Hotspur than in Hamlet, for noise like any 
other enjoyment is delightful in its proper season 
only. But to act Hotspur well is a mark of no 
great talent; of all expressions violence is the 
most easily affected, because the conception of 
violence has no sensation of restraint, it has no 
feelings to hide or to repress, and no niceties of 
action to study ; the gentler passions give us lei- 
sure to examine them, we can follow every varia- 
tion of feeling and every change of expression ; 
but here we have leisure for nothing ; every thing 
is rapid and confused; we arc in the condition of 
a man who should attempt to count the spokes of 
« wheel in a chariot-race. 

Mr. Pope in short may be considered as an 
example of the little value of a good voice iinac- 
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-coinpanied with expression, while Ma. Kemblj^ 
is a proof how much may be done by an expie^ 
sivc countenance and manner with the worst voice, 
in the world. 

But perhaps as I can say nothing of Mb. Pope 
as a tragic actor, I mny be expected to say some- 
thing of him as a comic one, for he does act in 
comedy. Any one however who examines this 
double gift, will discover that to act in comedy and 
to be a comic actor are two very different things ; 
Mr. Kemble performs in comedy, but who 
will call Mr. Kemble a comic actor ? Who will 
reckon up the comic actors and say " We have 
Bannister, and Lewis, and Munden, and 
Kemble ?" If Mr. Pope acts in sentimental 
comedy, what is called sentimental comedy is 
nothing more than a mixture of tragedy and co- 
medy, or, if Dr. Johnson's definition is to be 
allowed, it is sometimes entire tragedy, for he 
calls tragedy '' a dramatic representation of a 
serious action." There may be very often a seri- 
ous character in humourous comedies, such as u 
sober merchant, a careful father, or one of those 
useless usefuLfriends who serve as a kind of foil to 
a gay hero, but the actor who performs these cha- 
racters never excites our livelier feelings or our 
mirth, and therefore cannot be called a comic 
actor. Lord Townlei/ for instance in The Pro" 
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voked Husband is merely a tragic character who 
has stepped into comedy: Mr. Kemble repre- 
sents Lord To'smley with much gravity and state- 
liness; yet nobody in the pit ever said at seeing 
' this character " Really that is very comic !" It 
is necessary to a comic actor, that he should be 
able to excite our laughter or at least our smiles, 
but Mr. Pope never excites either,, at any 
rate not designedly. It is« for this reason that 
he has been placed among the tragedians, and 
that Mr. Charles Kemble, Mr. Henrt 
Johnston, Mr. Murray, and Mr. Sid- 
dons will be placed among them too. All these 
gentlemen might undoubtedly be called comic 
actors, as Robin Hood's companion who was 
seven feet high was called Little John; or we 
might say such a man was as comic as Mr. Kem- 
ble or Mr. Henry Johnston, just as We 
say such a thing is as smooth as a file. But upon 
plain subjects I would rather be plain spoken. 
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MR. RAYMOND. 


Interest has it's sway in the mimic as well as- 
in the real world ; crowns of gold and crowns of 
tinsel, salaries of two guineas a week and salaries 
of twenty thousand a yea|*, are alike bestowed by 
interest; those who all their lives are kings over 
mighty realms and those who for two or three 
hours reign over thirty square feet of board must 
alike be courted ; but the favourites of cither do 
not always support the characters that are given 
them, wretched things will be said and done in 
the houses, nor will the people always be satisfied 
with that for which they pay. It must be a sin- 
gular possession of interest that can elevate Mrs. 
Humphries and Miss Brunton into he- 
roines, and it must be a great want of interest 
that brings down Mr. Raymond to be the 
inere Acliates of heroes or the insipid serious old 
gentleman of the sentimental drama. 

The person and the countenance of Mr. Ray-, 
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MOKD possess little of tragic dignity. Thomsok 
the poet was of a dull appearance and 

More fat than bard beseens, 

and Mr. Raymond is more heavy in his look 
than tragedian beseems; yet the face of Thom- 
sov would become highly animated at poeticai 
times, and the countenance of Mr. Raymond 
in scenes of interest can Hash into expressions 
peculiar to the man of feeling and genius. He 
is not however a tragedian of the highest class^ 
since his chief excellence is in the vehement pas* 
sions ; but in these he is always natural : his an- 
ger is not the unmeaning rage of Mr. Pope, it 
does not consist in a mere staring eye and a 
thundering vbice, nor is his violent grief the sul- 
len and boisterous lamentation of a schoolboy ; 
those who have seen him in the character of 
Macduff have seen a picture of the strong pathe- 
tic that cannot be surpassed. Every body can 
clench his list, can sob, and can strike his bosom 
every other minute ; but to change the voice and 
the countenance into all the transitions from des« . 
perate to languid sorrow, or from resentment of 
wrongs to piteous complaint, and gradually to be- 
come vehement or gentle, powerful or powerless^ 
as the passion fluctuates, belongs to a master 
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only. It is not in simple pai^sions, but in their 
gradations and changes that the actor is most 
admirable. 

Mr. Raymond should pass over to Covent 
Garden Theatre and be installed in all the cha- 
racters of Mr. Pope. While the latter is attempt- 
ing Pizarro^ a character which he cannot reach , 
the former cond^cends to be the magician of an 
Eastern tale and is assisting pantomime. Here 
should be a mutual exchange j Mr. Pope in- 
deed as a pantomimist could make no use- 
of his great excellence his voice, but then he can- 
start and stamp better than most actors, andf^ 
with the usual help of expressive music and an 
explanatory printed flag would possess quite suf- 
ficient meaning for a knight of romance or a pro- 
tector of Harlequins. But Mr. Raymond's 
person is not sufficiently active fbr the bustle pf 
pantomime, he does not enter into the fancies 
of attitude with that delightful no-meaning,- 
which becomes so fascinating in the limbs of an 
opera- dancer, nor can he help reminding us^ 
of the tragedian, a fault of which Mr. Pope 
is never guilty. 

I have been repeatedly struck in the examina- 
tion of actors on the stage with an idea, which 
may at first sight appear fanciful enough, bui? 
which has always given me the strongest convic*- 
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tion of it*8 truth, if not perhaps from abstract rea- 
soning, at least from internal evidence. Mr. 
Raymond is well known to the public as a lite- 
rary man, or from mere stage observation I should 
have hazarded the conjecture that he was a man 
of reading. 

There is an inexpressible something, which in 
common life always announces the gentleman, and 
which never deceives us : it appears to me, that 
there is also an air not to be described which in 
some actors announces the man of reading. 
Whether it is a peculiar confidence that does not 
exhibit itself too strongly, whether it is an unem- 
barrassed intimacy with the author's language, or 
whether it is an air of mental polish that shines 
through external habits, I have not ^^et studied to 
discover : perhaps the latter reason is the most 
natural, for Mr. Cooke, though he perfectly 
understands his author and though a strong 
original genius, has nothing of this air, nor shoulci 
I suppose him to be a man of reading. If I were 
asked to mention those who strike me peculiarly 
with their literary air, I should venture to namq 
Mr. Elxiston, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Charles 
Kemble, Mr. Raymond, and even Mr. 
Henry Siddons, who proves by the bye that 
this air is not the result of an easy confidence. 
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MR. HENRY SIDDONS. 


Situ ATI OK ft in life are determined sometimes by 
genius, but much oftener by chance. Some men 
become clergymen for no other reason than 
because their fathers were clergymen ; the inspira- 
Jion of heaven is a living in the family : others 
scrape a fid<Ue all their lives because they are the 
ofispring of musicians: one inherits a goosequill 
frojn his father though he has nothing to do with 
hisL. genius, and another calls himself doctor and 
murders th^ human race l^ecause his father did all 
he could to keep them alive. Thus if the subject ' 
of my present criticism had i|ot been the son of 
Mrs. Sib DON s» I cannot imagine he would ever 
have chosen the stsige for his profession. 

The countenance of Ma. Sid pons is sensible, 
but his person is ungraceful, and his manners are 
constrained ; his voice is worse than Mr. Kem- 
ble's, for it i> harsh as well as feeble, nor can he 
manage it with the least skiU. There is a word 
very much used by newspapers, when they wish to 
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conceal their dissatisfaction with an actor under 
the mask of praise : if a performer is insipid and 
does nothing towards the advancement of the per- 
formance, they say he is respectnhle ; this word is 
peculiarly applicable to the general merits of Ma. 
Sid D o K s . His delivery is that of a man who has 
studied the words with attention in order to say 
his part xvell; it is that of a school-boy repeating 
Homer; he may possess a taste for what he 
is reciting, but the anxiety of the recitation 
destroys the idea of every thing else but itself: he 
cannot attend to action and to passion, and there- 
fore they are both feeble. But if he does not 
move his audience with delight, he never moves^ 
them with contempt ;! he is always respectable ^ his 
passion though* feeble is never misplaced, hi» 
theatrical birth and his early theatrical habite pre- 
vent him from gross mistakes,^ and he has the air of 
£aeling an interest in the passing scene^ an air 
which will always keep an audience good-natured^ 
even when they have every other reason to be in* 
different. 

Mr* Siddoks should never appear in any 
character^ which is necessary to the importance of 
a drama : to make him a hero and a king is ta 
make a hero without spirit and a king Without dig- 
nity : kings indeed are not always dignified off the 
stage^ for the late King of Naples used to 
smoke with his lafszaroni, Gsokgs. the Segokxk 
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was fond of kicking his ministers, and Charles 
the Twelfth combed his hair with his fingers, 
though this is a circumstance disputed by his 
friends^ who contend that he never combed it at 
all ; but there are a great many good reasons why 
kings should be dignified on the stage, and as 
authors always make them so, actors should not 
degrade their dignity. Mb. Siddons is rapeeU 
oblcj and he should undertake characters that 
inspire us with nothing more than respect ; but 
what do the newspapets mean when they say such 
an actor performs Hamlet or Henry the Founh^s 
Prince of Wales respectahty? To represent such 
men respectably is to repiesent them badly, for 
they should excite warmer emotions, they should 
raise our wonder and our admiration. If we praise 
Henry the Fifth so highly as to call him a 
respectable hero^ it will not be a great hazard of 
epithet to call Sir Isaac Newtok a knowing^ 
mathematician, or Locke a clever sage^ 
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MR. HENRY JOHNSTON. 


If Mr. Sid dons hurts the propriety of a dig- 
nified character by a want of importance^ Mb... 
Henry Johnston hurts it by an important af- 
fectation; the fault however is not equally hurt- . 
ful, since great characters may be prou<i and af- 
f^ctedy but they should never be unimportant : a 
little stride and frown may be allowed a theatri- . 
cal hero, but he should never shuffle in his pace 
or look as if he were saying a lesson. Mr. 
Johnston however is invariably too lofty, his 
mien becomes haughty when it should merely be . 
stedfast, and as he possesses a very expressive 
countenance and a commanding figure this haugh- 
tiness has an effect peculiarly observable. 

He who is always upon stilts will not make a 
great progress, he can neither stoop as occasion 
requires, nor change his attitude and his manner 
with an easy and necessary variety. 

Perhaps it was a misfortune for Mr. John- 
ston, that in his younger days he was so much ap- 
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plauded in tbeatres vhere he could neither learn 
from better actors nor from impartial critics : the 
northern stage, filled with wretched players, was 
rejoiced to discover a promising genius in the young 
actor, he was dignified by the title of the Scotch 
Roscius, and from that moment his applause was 
unbounded and his errors unalterable. It is na- 
tural enough that a young genius full of himself 
should take no care to correct what every body 
conspires to praise ; where there is no discrimina- 
tion of praise there will be no self-discrimination 
of error; as everything pleases, it is naturally 
supposed every thing ought to please, and thus 
bad habits are fixed, and criticism if ever it chan- 
ges it's tone will no longer be able to change it's 
effect. Mr. Johnston has therefore retained 
all the errors which though tolerated and even ap- 
plauded in the child become intolerable in the 
man. 

A young actor whose feelings and whose expe- 
rience allow him little knowledge of mankind has 
very general ideas of passion ; he conceives nothing 
but the stronger passions because they are the least 
complicated, and he expresses them with the more 
ease as they require uncomplicated expression ; the 
features easily assume the look of rage and of 
pride, because these are passions which are totally 
occupied with themselves, and therefore exhibit 
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themselves individujdly ; envy and jealousy on the 
contrary being mixed passions exhibit themselves 
in complication with others, and are more diffi- 
cult of representation, just as it is more difficult 
in a picture to mingle hues delicately than to make 
it of one colour. The stronger passions are easier 
also of expression, because they are seen almost as 
much in the action as in the countenance, while 
melancholy, pity, and love are confined almost 
entirely to the latter. A youthful actor there- 
fore, finding his powers best suited to the stronger 
passions, indulges himself in that vehement expres- 
sion with which children always endeavour to 
supply the man; passions really existing moderate 
their violence by their own failure of power, but in 
imitation no such self-restraint is felt, and there- 
fore in unskilful hands their violence is always 
carried beyond nature : thus children are inclined 
to caricature a passion, because they must sup- 
ply the deficiency of feeling by a superfluity of ac- 
tion ; every thing becomes greater in the imita- 
tion than in the original; dignity is forced into 
haughtiness, displeasure into rage, and indifference 
into contempt. 

These are the boyish defects Mr. Johnston 
has neglected to overcome. Unassisted by that 
penetrating and powerful genius, whose nature it 
is to discern it's own errors and to break through 
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'fhem by if s own reason^ he has wanted a skilful 
inaster, who might have retrenched his fancy and 
added to his judgment. He has therefore become 
a man of habits, and introduces them upon all 
•occasions without the least reason. Thus he has 
always an air of importance, and it is always the 
same air whether he is a warrior, a loyer, or a 
mere gentleman. He indulges himself in all the 
mute cant of the stage, he rolls his eyes, frowns 
most terri&cally, looks downwards on one side 
with a swelling front and in an attitude of stiff 
contempt, prepares us for every trifling speech 
with cold pauses of intended meaning, and even 
descends to the knack of frequently tossing a lock 
off his forehead with a delicate finger, like a 3'oung 
lady whose curls disturb her eyes. 

All these frivolities, which seem to be the ef- 
fect of a studious habit, are in reality the conse- 
quence of a negligent habit ; they are to supply ex- 
pression and nature, which" are studied wijth diffi- 
culty, and they are to win the audience by personal 
graces which are easier of assumption than men- 
tal graces. But these tricks lose their effect by 
repetition, because every body expects them ; his 
frowns are contemplated with the most perfect 
'Coolness, the audience are on their guard and do 
not chuse to be alarmed without a cause; his 
iaughty attitudes indeed sometimes make them 
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MR. MURRAY. 


Thkre is a genius for small things as well as 
^reat : it is the genius of some men to astonish 
and of others to keep us composed; one roan 
raises pur admiration hy wandering in a brilliant 
eccentricity, is always active, is always new.; 
another maintains our respect by pursuing a steady 
lincy he never errs and never amaxes, he is looked 
upon with complacency and followed with confi- 
dence. The genius of Mr. Murray is a -correct 
mediocrity, and in his proper characters, which' 
he seldom forsakes, he is natut^l and impressive. 
His person is not elegant nor is his countenance 
anindated, but his manner is altogether interesting, 
and neither elegance of shape nor vivacity of fea- 
ture are necessary to that kind of fatherly-charac- 
ter, which it is his peculiar happiness to exhibit. 
Conscious of a want of vigourous powers he re- 
presents to most advantage the mild seriousness 
of declining life and the pathetic feebleness of old 
age: there is no actor who could gi^'e a ~tr>uer 
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picture of the faithful old steward in the comedy 
of As You Like It. It may seem singular enough , 
that to exemplify the good performance of a tra- 
gedian I instance his performance in comedy; but 
I repeat, that a man is not a comedian because 
he may chance to act a serious character in co- 
medy ; he is like a grave personage in a compa- 
fiy of jovial spirits ; he neither laughs himself nor 
makes others laugh, and therefore he is no jovial 
spirit though every body around him roars with 
merriment. 

Of such an actor as Mr. Murray there is 
not much to write: things of one figure or of one 
use are easily described ; a geometrician shall be 
a long time in drawing a polygon, but he wiU 
describe a circle in a foment. 

I will merely advise Ma. Murray never to at- 
tempt the character of Manly in the Provoked 
Husband : it is indeed somewhat serious and phi- 
losophical, but it is also cheerful and elegant, and 
requires a more youthful-air than Mr. Murray 
<can assume. 
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MRS. POWELL. 


Critics are without doubt the most unpolite 
beings upon earth ; they have no more tenderness 
for the faults of ladies than of gentlemen, arguing 
very singularly that if ladies chuse to become 
public characters they must endure public exami- 
nation and sometimes public reproof; they say 
curiously enough, that their peace is not to be 
disturbed merely because a writer is called Mis- 
tress instead of Mister, and that they cannot be 
delighted even though it is an actress that plays 
badly and not an actor. All this is very* shocking 
and ungallant, but then it would be more shock- 
ing if these ladies were to lose their wits for want 
of a little rational advice. 

What honest critic for instance could refrain 
from giving Mas. Powell some advice on her 
frequent whim of assuming the character of 
Hamlet I 1 have heard indeed of females, whom 
the vapours have induced to imagine themselves 
Cea-pots; others have bewailed their transformation 
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into pincushions, shuddering whenever they saw s 
needle or a bodkin; and there was a lady in Mr. 
PoP£'» time who insisted she was a goose-pye and 
was ready to fall into fits at the sight of a bishop 
or an alderman : but we never before knew an 
instance of a female, who ima^ned herself so 
thoroughly a man in habits and in experience, as 
to be able to represent the most difficult picture of 
man on the stage. 

It is at all times unpleasant to see a woman 
performing in the dress of a nian even without his 
character, and authors had better avoid the intro* 
duction of such a sight as much as possible : the 
idea of a female following a man without discovery 
in the habit of a page, which is the character 
generally given her, is at least improbable, and 
the manners of women in the dress of the other 
sex are rendered aukward by the strange sensation 
of novelty it must produce in their minds. Ac- 
tresses are not famous for their bashfulness of 
deportment, their public exposure will not allow 
so retiring a quality ; but they need not take pains 
to render this confidence disgusting. It was the 
opinion of Tassoni,* the inventor of mock* 
heroic poetry, that women introduced the custom 
of wearing gowns to conceal their deformities of 

* See Appeiulix.. 
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shape ; but if any reason at all can be given for 
the custom, T should rather think it was to heigh* 
ten the beauties, that really existed, by adorning 
them with modesty. Mystery always increases 
admiration. Why is it that a lady's ankle is more 
admired than a gentleman's I Not because it is 
more beautiful, but because it so seldom peeps 
from it's hidmg-place. 

But how can Mrs.Po well expect to repteseni 
men with truth, when she is obliged to copy wo- 
men even at second hand ? She does not study the 
female of the author, but that of Mbs. SiDDdNS : 
nature and Mas. Sibdons are indeed much 
alike, but we should never study a copy when we 
can study the original. I am persuaded that Mrs. 
Powell is suffered to act the heroine in tragedy, 
merely because the managers of Drury Lane thea^ 
tre have not a single tragic actress. Her concep- 
tion of character has no boldness of fancy, and 
therefore her expression has neither prominence 
nor variety : like lall inferior players she can ex- 
press none of the combinations of passion, her 
grief is a continued whine> and her dignity con- 
sbts in a mere elevation of the head and a lofty 
measurement of the voice. Whenever she pro- 
cures applause, the applause belongs to Mrs.^ 
SiDDONS, because it is only in the imitation oC 
that sublime actress she ever wins a single clap. 
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Thus when the mother of the long-lost Douglass- 
hearing the old shepherd relate how he found and 
brought up a nobly spirited boy, cries out in an 
anguish of impatience ^ Was he aliv€ ?'' every body 
applauds Mas. Powell in her delivery of that 
exclamation, but every body knows that she copies- 
it exactly from Mrs. Sid dons. Mk8, Powell 
however cannot copy the countenance of Mrs. 
Sid dons, and therefore in characters whose ef- 
fect depends wholly on countenance she excites no 
applause: the face of Mrs. Sid dons in Lady 
Maobeth is a volume of terrible meaning, that of 
Mrs. Powell is a blank page of no meaning at 

all. 

Noting can be less interesting than a player,.. 

who to obtain our applause is thus obliged to re-> 

mind us of another player. A man who could 

imitate the nightingale might collect an audience^ 

but who would go to. hear one that imitated the 

imitator ? 
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SECTION U—COMEDY. 
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I couLP write a long treatise upon comedy; I 
could tell my readers that it*s name is derived 
from the Greek ; that the ancients did not know 
as much of it as the modems; that some paltry 
writers^ such as Conoreve, Drtden, and 
Voltaire, have defined it to be a natural pic- 
ture of human follies ; aud that divers great ge- 
niuses, such as Reynolds, Dibdin, and Cher- 
ry, insist it means nothing but farce ; but this I 
leave to Miss Seward, or Mr. Pratt, or 
some other original writer, who says a number of 
good things quite foreign to the subject. I am 
writing not upon authors, but actors. 

Jt has long been a question, whether as great a 
genius is required in comic as in tragic acting. 
This question must be agitated with respect to the 
best actors only, for I have no doubt that medio- 
crity is more easily attained in tragedy : a distinct 
utterance and a grave indifference of visage, which 
is the look of common life, will qualify a man to 
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make sublime speeches on the stage, and to call him- 
self a tragedian ; he need not have any face what* 
ever ; all that is necessary is to saw the air alter- 
nately with the arms and to identify every sylla* 
ble, and the newspapers will tell him he is a most 
respectable performer. But to be comic it is ab- 
solutely necessary to have a command of feature 
and of tone : comedy deals much in equivocation^ 
the humour of which is enforced by the opposite 
expressions of look and of tone, or by an agreement 
of both differing from the speech itself. I could 
bring twenty tragedians, that without either look 
or tone, except a vacant seriousness and a hollow 
monotony, shall go through twenty speeches in a 
very respectable manner ; but shew me a single 
comedian, that can do such a thing without being 
hissed. 

Nevertheless it appears to me^ that a great trage* 
dian is a finer genius than a great comedian. Pas- 
sions are more difficult of conception than habits ; 
tragedy is wholly occupied with passions, and 
though comedy is occupied both with passions 
and habits, yet it is principally with the lat- 
ter ; the passions of comedy are more faint than 
those of tragedy, they are ^rather emotions and in- 
clinations, for if they strengthen into a powerful 
character they become tragic: thus sentimental 
comedy^ in which the passions sometimes exert 
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•11 their strength, is nothing more than an alter- 
nate compound of comedy and tragedy, just as the 
Orlando of Ariosto or the Lutrin of BoiLEAt; 
is a mixture of seriousness and pleasantry.* 
It is more difficult to conceive f passions than 

* Ariosto did not profeA to write after the rules of art, 
and in such an endless diversity of subjects may be allowed 
this mixture, which indeed has given his poem a wonderful 
rharactrr at once of wit and sublimity ; but Boileau calls 
his Lutrin un ouvrage de pure plaisanierie, a work of mere 
pleasantry, and yet after five humourous oantos be introduces 
a serious allegory of Piety and Justice to compliment his friend 
M. de Lamoignon^ This unexpected seriousness had been 
placed with much less offence in any part of the mock-heroic 
rather than the end : it is an aukward thing for a reader to 
rise from a ludicrous performance with a grave face. 

f I would not be understood in the following argument as 
using the words conception and imagination indiscriminately. 
Conception is a dependant and passive capacity, that receives 
Ideas suggested by others, and therefore belongs principally 
to the actor, who displays the ideas of the poet. Imagination 
is an original and active power, that forms it's own images 
and impresses them upon the minds of others : it ' belongs 
therefore more to the poet. But actors have sometimes to 
imagine as well as to conceive, for if the suggestions of the 
poet are few and feeble, they must ht invigorated by the ad- 
ditional ideas of the actor, who in this instance imagines as 
well as conceioet : thus tfie sublime action related of Mrs. 
SiDDONS in page 20 was entirely the result of imagination, 
as the author had given no suggestion whatever of such^ an 
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habits, principally because the former are less 
subject to common observation : in comic cha- 
racters we generally recognize the manners or pe- 
culiarities of some person with whom we are ac- 
quainted, or who is at least known in the world ; 
but^f the deeper tragic passions we have only 
read, or heard ; we never see in society an impas- 
sioned character like Macbeth ^ or King Lear, or 
Hamlet ; such characters exhibit themselves on 
great occasions only, their very nature prevents 
(heir appearance in common life ; but habits ap- 
pear no where else : the idea of passion therefore 
requires more imagination than that of habit. 

Imagination then is the great test of genius; 
that which is done by imagination is more difficult 
than that which is performed by discernment or 
experience. It is for this reason, that the actor is 
to be estimated, like the painter and the poet, not 
for his representation of the common occurrences 
of the world, not for his discernment of the famili- 
arities of life, but for his idea of images never 
submitted to the observation of the senses. In 
the polite arts imagination is always more es- 

idea. If the characters in modern plays were represented 
with the mere action and spirit which the ideas of the authors 
su^estedy they would never disgrace the stage for • whol^ 
season instead of a single night. 
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teemed than humour: humour presents us with 
▼isihle objects^ imagination 


bodies forth 


The forms of things unseen,- 


and gives to airy nothing 


A local habitation and a name. 

Both Smirke and Hogarth are great geniuses, 
yet who will say that Smirke is as great a genius 
as West, or Hogarth as Michael Angelo ? 
CoNGREVE knew all the elegancies and Butler 
all the eccentricities of wit, and both were inti- 
mately acquainted with the follies of mankind, yet 
who will compare the author of Hudibras with 
the author of Paradise Lost, or the humour of 
CoKOREVE with the sublimities of Shaks- 
PEARE? Swift is most probably the greatest 
^it that ever lived, but he will never obtain a re- 
putation equal to that of Miltok or Shaks^ 
PEARE. It is observed even of schoolboys, that 
those who surpass their companions in humour 
and mimickry do not promise so great a genius as 
those who exhibit a serious and romantic disposi* 
P91), who are fonder of Homer and Sophocles 
than Teheitce and Plautvs, and who in their 
themes an^ declamations wander from familiar 
expression into far-fetched and even extravagant 
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language. Humour surprises and wins^ but it 
never elevates: it meets with too great famili- 
arity our common ideas^ and while it amuses ut 
with it's powers leaves us sufficient contentment 
with our own : imagination surprises, wins, and 
elevates too ; it carries us off from our level with 
earthly objects and ordinary cares, it bears the 
mind to it's highest pitch of ascent, transports us 
through every region of thought and of feeling, 
and teaches us that we have something within us 
more than mortal. A tragic actor therefore, *as 
he displays more imagination, possesses a more 
poetical genius than a comedian. This epithet, 
if it is allowed in it*s present application, might 
finish my argument ; the word poetical when ap- 
plied to genius always indicates the highest 
genius, and it is observable that those arts to 
which the epithet can with propriety be given are 
superior to those which disagreeing with it's im- 
plied qualities have not sufficient mind to deserve 
it« Thus a great painter is a finer genius than a 
great musician, because he displays more imagin- 
ation and consequently more of the poetical; 
Handel, who rises to the sublime in music, is 
a more poetical genius than Ree v b, who deals in 
the quirks and jollities of the humourous ballad ; 
and the lowest mucdcian is a more poetical genius 
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than the maker of a musical instrument^ becaase 
the former requires some degree of imagination . 
while the hitter is a mere manufacturer. By the 
same reasoning Mrs. Sid dons, who excels in 
the sublime and the pathetic, which require a lofty 
imagination and powerful sensibility, is an actress 
of a poetical mind ; but we can never say that 
Mr. Lewis, who represents common life and is 
employed principally in meie copy, is of a genius 
rising to the poetical, though he is an excellent 
comedian. 

Another argument for the superior genius of the 
tragic actor is his superiority of taste : he delights 
in the highest of intellectual pleasure^, the pathe* 
tic' and the sublime : he turns from the familiar 
vanities and vulgarities of common life to the con- 
templation of heroism, of wisdom, and of virtue ; he 
is occupied with the soul only. The comedian on 
the other hand has little to do with the intellectual 
properties of human nature; his attention is direc- 
ted to the lighter follies of men, to fashions and 
habits, to the familiar domestic manners, in short 
to trifling and adventitious qualities rather than 
to inherent character. This superior taste will 
always be found united with superiority of genius : 
nobody will deny, that Milton possessed a greater 
taste than Butler, Cornejlle than Rabe-^ 
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LAIS, or Dante than Tassoni: Raphael, 
who studied the most beautiful objects, and excel- 
led in the simple dignity of nature, and Guido, 
who dipped his pencil in tears, strike us with their 
noble taste more particularly after we have seen 
the grotesque postures and monstrosities of Cal- 
LOT, or the historical attempts of Hog art h, who, 
great as he was in humourous character and dis- 
criminative of fine taste in others, certainly dis- 
played no fine taste in his own serious works.* 

rhave always thought it an argument for the 

' superiority of poetry over the other polite arts, 

that it is more productive of polite manners than 

either painting or music. There is n^Dt a poet 

* HoGAiLTH ridiculed vith infinite happiness the want of 
taste in painters, but he could not correct them by example. 
His serious picture^, so far from being models of grace, are 
scarcely any thing better than unintended caricatures ; hifl 
little Moses brought before Pharaoh looks like a schoolboy 
approaching his master in all the fear of a whipping. If this 
great genius however failed in the practice of taste, what must 
we say to the tasteful theory of King George the Second, 
Who enraged at the picture representing the mar«h to Finch* 
levy which was shewn «him to procure his favour for the 
artist, and thinking it a libel on his soldiers, peevishly asked 
" Who is this Hogarth ? *' " Please your Majesty^ he is a 
painter .^"^ " Bainier !" exclaimed the elegant monarch ; " / 
hate all Bainters and Boet s too /" 
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Nevertheless a comic genius requires no com- 
mon fancy and no common observation of life. 
There are tricks and shadows of character, which 
are so rarely exhibited in the world, that they are 
to be deduced from the probable effects of gene- 
ral character rather than from known peculiari- 
ties, and must therefore be left to the imagination. 
The chief qualification of a comedian is an instan- 
taneous perception of every thing that varies from 
the general seriousness of human nature, or 
from that behaviour which is contemplated with 
a serious indifference. This variation must never- 
theless be found in real life, or it becomes farcical ; 
and as the actor shews his genius in the concep- 
tion of humourous character, so it is in the nice 
division of comedy from farce that he shews his 
judgment ; such a division is a mark of his genius 
also, for however an able comedian may sometimes 
indulge in forced humour, a perpetual caricature 
is always a mark of a lesser genius : it is like 
bombast in tragedy, it paints to the senses not to 
the heart, and diverts the attention of the audi* 
ence from too close an examination into the 
player's imitative talent. When the actor is to 
represent the Merry-Andrew drolleries of Rey- 
NOLDSy let him, in the name of goodnature, do as 
4nuch as he can for the author by all the grins 
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and grimaces his jaws can contrive ; but let him 
preserve in their noble simplicity of shape the 
natural images of Shakspeare and of Con- 
greve; when we see the nature of these fine 
geniuses distorted, it is like contemplating a 
deformed person once beautiful; we think of 
nothing but the beauty it originally possessed ^ we 
cannot laugh, we feel sorrow and pity. 
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MR. BANNISTER, 


/ 


Wh en I write the name of Bann ister, a host of 
whimsical forms and humourous characters seems 
to rise before me, and I had much rather laj 
down my pen and indulge myself in laughter. But 
there is a time for all things ; laughter is a social 

« 

pleasure, and as I have got nobody to laugh with 
me, I had better be composed. 

Mr. Bannister is the first low comedian 
on the stage. Let an author present him with a 
humourous idea, whether it be of jollity, of ludi- 
crous distress, or of grave indifference, whether it 
be mock-her<^c, burlesque, or mimicry, and he 
embodies it with an inbtantaneous felicity. No 
actor enters so welt into the spirit of his audience 
as well as his author, for he engages your atten- 
tion immediately by seeming to care nothing about 
jou ; the stage appears to be his own room, of 
^*hich the audience compose the fourth wall : if 
4hey clap him, he does not stand still to enjoy 
their applause; he continues the action, if he can- 
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long and robust labour that must gain the sailor a 
day ot jollity, in short every action of his body and 
his mind belongs to that generous race; of whom 
Charles the Second observed they "got their 
money like horses and spent it like asses." 

But this is not the only expression in which this 
natural actor is unrivalled ; there is another, in 
which he is, if possible/still less approachable by 
any performer, that of ludicrous distress. It is 
extremely difficult to manage this expression so as 
to render it agreeable to the spectators, because 
it is calculated to excite their contempt: the only 
method is to unite with it an air of goodnature, 
for goodnature is a qualification, in tlie possession 
of which no degree ©f rank or of sense can be alto- 
gether unpleasing. Ba nit ister's natural air of 
sincerity easily gives him this recommendation. 
Who in the midst of laughter has'not felt for the 
well-meaning Marplot whining at his unfortunate 
interferences, or at the blusterous -^^cre* quaking in 
the manfulness of his duelling ? I cannot conceive 
a more humourous scene, than that in the Rivals 
where Acres is waiting with a pistol in each hand 
for the man be has challenged : the author's dia- 
logue between the challenger and his second pos- 
sesses an exquisite humour, but it is doubly enli- 
vened by the consummate bye-play of Bannis- 
ter, who as the hour of combat approaches begins 
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to shew personal symptoms of .terror, gradually 
loses the affected boldness of his voice, and trem- 
bles first in his hands and knees and then in his 
whole body : no description of mine c6iild repre- 
sent' the ludicrous woe of his countenance, when 
he is coolly asked by his second, whether in case 
of a mischance he would chuse a snug grave in 
the neighbouring church, or be pickled and .tent 
home to the country ; nor can any action be 
more humourously imagined, than, his impotent 
endeavours to pick up his hat which he pushes 
about with his quivering fingers* 

There is yet a th;rd excellence in which he 
would still have had no competitor, if the stage 
had not lately been enriched by the acquisition of 
Mathews, an actor of , whom it is difficult to 
say whether his characters belong most to him or 
be to his characters. The greatest comedians 
have thought themselves happy in understanding 
one or two comic characters, but what shall we 
say of Bannister, who in one night personates 
six, and with such felicity that by the greater part 
of the audience he is sometimes taken for some 
unknown actor ? If he never acted in any other 
play, his performance of Colonel Feignwell in 
A Bold Stroke for a Wife wpuld stamp him as 
one of the greatest and most versatile comedians* 
Of his five transmigrations^into aBeau^ an antiqua-* 
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rian Traveller i a Dutch Merchant^ ani^d Stetoard, 
and a Quaker j the first is his least happy metamor- 
phosis, because he cannot affect an air of jaunti- 
ness : his imitation of an aukward beau, in the cha- 
racter of AcreSy for instance, is perfectly happy ; 
but the robust person and the robust manners, 
which render this aukward imitation easy, pre- 
rent him from giving a real picture of finical 
shewineits. The antiquarian Traveller^ I do not 
pretend to criticise ; Bannister makes it amus- 
ing, as he does every thing ; but the authoress, 
Mrs. Centlivre, has made it like nothing 
upon eitrth. That a man in a long beard should 
pretend, in an age like this, to come to an antiqua- 
rian with a story of his wonderful travels and of 
a girdle that makes him invisible, and that he 
should put this girdle on the antiquarian and per- 
suade him that he is not to be seen, is a story 
fit for Mother Bunch's Tales only. If such a tra- 
veller were to come to one of the most doating 
antiquaries living, he would be sent to Bow-street 
for an impostor. But J am afraid I am wander- 
ing too much upon Mrs. Centliyre, who 
without doubt wrote the most entertaining dramas 
of intrigue with a genius infinitely greater and a 
modesty infinitely less than that of her sex in gene- 
ral, and who delighted, whenever she could not 
be obscene, to be improbable. If our antiqua* 
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rian Traveller j however, is not to be found in real 
life, the Dutch Merchant is a very natural perso- 
nage and is most naturally represented, by Mr. 
Bannister. Every citizen in the Pit must feel 
his heart grow warm when he sees the substantial 
Dutchman come lounging with a sort of dignified 
roll into the Stock Exchange, with one hand in 
his breeches pocket and the other grasping a huge 
tobacco-pipe, with an air in short expressive of 
pocket-warmth and of a sovereign contempt for 
every one void of a good conscience and of stock : 
this is another excellent specimen of Mr. Ban- 
nister's idea of goodnatured bluntnessand plain 
dealing, to which his natural air of sincierity, that 
cannot be too often admired, so forcibly contri- 
butes ; it is a faultless imitation ; his very coat, 
reaching almost down to his heels and swinging 
as he walks, has something warm and monied in 
it. The transformation into the Quaker is^ not 
very difficult to any actor; an unmeaning sedate- 
ness of countenance and an inflexible stiffness of 
limbs are all that is requisite : for this reason any 
of our indifferent comedians can assume this image- 
character, and there is a man ©f the name of 
Dormer, who, though he can do nothing else, 
performs Obadiah Prim very insipidly and very 
naturally. But Mr. Bannister's metamor- 
phosis into the decrepid Old Steward whining for 
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the death of his master is as admirable as it is 
difficult. The state of old as^e is a condition, of 
which no man perhaps can enter exactly into the 
personal feelino;s : it has no desire of motion ; but 
a player is always wishing; to be in a state of ac- 
tion, and acquires a habit of exercising bis limbs 
momentarily, as may be seen sometimes in his 
gestures off the stage. The principal deficiency 
in the representation of old age generally arises 
from this propensity to motion. Thus an 
indifferent pla\er, who naturally thinks that a 
stick will add to the decrepid appearance o£ 
age» forgets his support in the eagerness of 
winning applause by a show of energy^ and 
thumps the floor or amuses bis chin with it. An 
actor named Puu»er, who is very well when he 
plays the fool, and Jhen only when the fool is a 
footman, sometimes misrepresents old age in this 
manner, and beats his mouth with his cane whefii 
he would affect an attitude of thought, like a 
young beau in a room who does it for want of 
thought. But Mr. Bannister in his old age 
is not Mr. Bannister in his manhood: be 
loses at once all his natural vivacity and robust- 
ness of manner, and sinks into that dependant 
feebleness ^whicb seems at once to fear and to 
look for protection from every surrounding 
object. Other old men ^u the stage take 
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x)ir their hats or pull out their handkerchiefs 
as composedly as young iscn'; but Mr. ExNXis- 
TER has the perpetual tremulousncss and inopo^ 
tent eagerness of superannuation*^: if he -takes out 
a paper, he quivers it about before he can open it, 
and if he makes a speecii of any length he enfee- 
bles it by frequent breaks of forgetfulness and 
weariness, with that sort of pause, which seems at 
if it were recollecting what had already been said, 
or pre{)aring for what remained to be said. One 
admirable mark of the feeble impatience of age 
must ever be remembered as one of the most na- 
tural originalities in Mr. Bannister's persona- 
tion of the Old Steward, In thankii^ the heir of 
his deceased master for continuing some family 
favours to him, and in promising to overcome the 
violence of his grief for so heavy a loss, he trem- 
bles through foar or five words with tolerable 
composure; but suddenly bursts out into a weep* 
ing of impatient recollection and exclaims with 
rapidity — ** But when I think of my poor master 
^ny tears wiU flow." An inferior actor would have 
added these words to his promise of patience in 
the same tone; but Mr. Bannister under- 
stands that violent grief becomes only the more 
violent from temporary repression. 

But to enumerate all the original excellences of 
Mr. Bannister's comic genius would betoenu- 
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merate every comic character he performs, and I 
must not linger on the recollection of his mischiev- 
ous boyishness in Tony Lumkin, his good-humour- 
ed vulgarity in Scrvb, or his stmtting vanity as the 
ibotman lAssardo^ when he delights himself and 
torments his neglected mistress by displaying his 
new ring, or endeavours with an important interfer- 
ence to settle the disputes of the two maid servants 
in love with him* There is one performance how- 
ever, of which it is impossible not to indulge my- 
self in the recollection. It is that of Young Phil- 
pot in Murphy's comedy of the Citizen : if any 
thing can excel the grave moniedness he affects in 
order to cheat hils father, it is his description of the 
garret-author, of that miserable pamphleteer who, 
holding one baby on his knee and rocking another 
in the cradle with his foot, is writmg a political 
essay wMth his right hand while he occasionally 
twirls round a scrag of roast pork with his left : 
during this description the mirth of the audience 
becomes impatient to express itself, till th^ admi* 
rable mimic having wound up his climax by a pic- 
ture of the author's wife washing clothes, in a corner 
to the song of Sweet Passion ofLorce, it bursts into 
m tempestuous approbation. As this description is 
introduced' by the author of the Citizen as a mere 
anecdote related by Yovug PhUpot^ a common 
actor would have told it in a passing way as anec- 
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dotes are commonly related r Banvister putt 
himself in the situation of the belaboured pamphle- 
teer, he dandles his child, then writes a line, then 
rocks the other child, then writes another line, then 
gives the griskin a twist ; his hankerchicf is taken 
out and he becomes the author's wife, accompa* 
nies the dabs and scrubbings of the washing-tub 
with Sweet Passion of Love, and as it's ardour 
grows more vehement screams out the tender love- 
song to the furious wringing of her small linen. I 
am afraid I am a little prolix here, but what we 
remember with delight we* are always precise in 
describing, lest we should not tell the story as well 
as it was told us. / 

Mr. B a 1} n 1ST er in short in his comic charac- 
ter is always animated, is always natural, except 
when he assumes the lively gentieman : the attain- 
ment of this character does not appear to be in the 
nature of his broad vigourous style of acting : he 
is a giant bestriding a butterfly. His Mercutio is 
not gay, hut jolly ; it exhibits, not the elegant 
vivacity of the gentleman^ but the boisterous mirth 
of the honest fellow : the audiencd immediately 
feel themselves on a level with him, and this 
familiar sensation is always a proof that the gtn* 
tleman is absent. The passion for affecting ^rs 
character is unfoi innately almost as universal on 
the stage as it is in real life : an actor thinks he 
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has nothing to do but to dress himself fasbionftblj^ 
and clap a cocked hat under his arm, and he be- 
oomes the gentltman ; thus the stage is crowded' 
with genteel comedians^ from M a-. Hen h y Jo h w- 
STON, who is nothing less than a tragedy hero in 
a round hat, down to Mr. John Palmkr, who 
looks as if he had "just emerged from a kitchen ;-. 
ARd yet, after allf there are but two actors who- 
are happy in an eiegant vivacity.. 

But it is worthy of greater praise to catch the 
feelings than the manners of- men. Mr. Ban- 
nister contrives to mingle the heart with his^ 
broadest humou^J and it is this-, union of things so> 
often remote that constitutes his most-solid praises 
FooTE could imitate every body, but he was a 
mere mimic though an admirable one :. few of: 
our modern com^ians have any feeling; Faw:- 
CETT has very Uttk, Summons has none, Lewis 
fritters his away, and Mu.ndbk mocks his own., 
patlietic with a thousand wry faces.. The most 
pleasing excellence is that which is performed with . 
the least effort ; to mingle feeling with humour, . 
and humour with feeling, seems to.be Mr. Ban-- 
nist'Er's nature rather than his art j.this felicity 
gives him another praise, which he must be con- 
tent however to share with DowTaN,.an actor, . 
whom I conceive to be one of the first comic 
geniuses our stage has produced. For the quaUfi- 
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cmtion, to which I allude, I do not kuow th^t 
there is any name : the Italians, whose motley 
productions have given them a knack at verbal 
compounds, may have an appellation fox it that I 
have not discovered ; it cannot be called tragi-- 
corned}', for though it breathes a gentle spirit of 
humour, it's essence is really serious ;. it differs 
widely from ludicrwts dUtreM^ iox though it raises 
our smiles, it never raises our contempt, but in the 
midst of our very inclination to be amused abso* 
kitely moves us with a pathetic sympathy ; per- 
haps it may be defined the humourous pat he tic ^ 
the art of raising our tears and our smiles together^ 
while each have a simple and distinct cause. But 
I shall explain myself best by example. 

in the play oi John Bail, which glimmers with< 
Ihc hasty genius of an author who could do better^ 
the principal character,.called Jo^r^or«^rrj/,is a 
country tradesman of an excellent heart and much 
natural sense,, who being forsaken by a seduced 
but amiable daughter, is overwhelmed alternately 
.with indignation at her fault and pity at her mis* 
fortune ;. there is a vulgarity about the man, but^ 
it renders his grief more natural; his thoughts,, 
unrestrained by refinement, suggest no concealment, 
of emotion,and therefore he is loud and bitter in his- 
.sorrow. This abandonment to his feelings, acting 
^{>on nianneis naturally coarse, produces now and: 
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then a kind of aukward pathetic^ at which vre can* 
not but smile : the actor^s skill therefore should pre- 
i»ent the pathetic from degenerating into a mere 
laughable eccentricity, it should interest our ff el- 
ing while it provokes our risibility, in short should 
depress while it enlivens and enliven while it de- 
presses. This union of opposite effects ^requires 
some portion of tragic as well as comic powers, 
and Bannister's Job Thornberry is respected 
with all its bluntness, and pitied with all its 
oddity ; the tears and the smiles of his audience 
break out togethei*, ^nd sorrow and mirth are 
united. When the spectators are inclined to be 
merry, he recalls their sympathy with some look or 
gesture of manly sorrow ; when they are fixed on 
his grief, he strikes out their smiles by some rapid 
touch of peevish impatience or some whimpering 
turn of voice. It is thus that he hqlds the balance 
of tragic and comic feeling in the character of 
Walter in the Children in the Wood^ though in his 
representation of that honest servant as well as of 
the dishonest one in the dT&mB,o( Deaf and Dumby 
he shews that he can divest himself entirely of his 
mirth, and though he assumes nothing of the dig- 
nity of tragedy, can express its homelier feelings 
with a strongly continued effect. When he returns 
home, in the Children in the IPood, after having 
lost the infants, and careless of his enquiring 
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friends, drops with a stare of mute anguish into 
a seat, he produces as true a feeling in the 
audience as Mrs. Siddons would produce in 

' loftier characters. Then again his natural coarse 

I chearfulness, struggling with his sorrow, breaks ' 

forth in some quaint reply or ludicrous habit cf 
gesture. This is the true art of acting. A player 
who gives us none of these touches and varieties of 

1^ character is like a Chinese painter, whose men 

and women are mere outlines, with indistinct 
dashes for features. 

Bannister would really be an unexception- 
able actor, if he could think no more of the man 
of fashion and elegance. What Voltaire said 
to Con ORE VE, when the latter hoped he was not 
visited as an author but as a gentleman, may be 
said with sufficient politeness by the town to Mr» 

■ Bannister, "'If you were nothing butagentk- 

man, sir, depend upon it I "should not take the 
trouble of coming to see you,'* 
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MR. LEWIS, 


It is not necessary to Itim hermit and live opoif 
]V>ot8 in order to gain a healthy and animated old 
age ; temperance is the strengthener of existence 
equally in the city and in the field ; if old Parr 
when he was upwards of a hundred years old 
stood! in a white sheet for an offence not very pos- 
sible to old age, the great Newton, at a period 
of life little less advanced^ reviewed and corrected 
the most profound productions of the human mind. 
The powers of Mr. Lewis at the age of fifty-seven 
will not astonish those who have considered these 
matters, but they will. astonish every one who has 
an impaired memory or a shaking hand, they will 
astonish those old young men who cannot carry a 
glass of wine to their lips without making all the 
angles in Euclid. 

It must hqwever be universally surprising, that 
ef the only two actors on the stage wh'X can 
represent the careless vivacity of youth, an old 
nan is the most lively. Elliston gives us an^ 
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excellent picture of youthful aninemtion, but it is 
an animation corrected by an attention to the- 
gentleman : L^wis is all heart, all fire ; he does 
not study forms and ceieroonies, he is polite from 
a natural wish to please, and if he is not always the 
gentleman nobody doubts what he could be. This 
comparison will- be well understood by those who 
have seen the two actors in the character of Rover 
in Wild Oats, Jn the scene where the young rustic 
expresses his admiration of Hover's theatrical talents 
and at parting shakes his hand with good-«atur- 
ed ^mitiarity, Elliston in the midst of his 
reciprocal good humour has t(jo much the air of 
one who condescends; Lewis gives the bump- 
kin as hearty a shake as if it had been his brother 
and foi^ets every thing but the honest soul of his- 
new acquaintant^e. 

It is in characters like these, fuH of frankness ♦ 
ami vivacity, that M&« Lewis claims an original 
excellence. 1 do not see by what propriety he has 
been called by the exclusive title of Gentleman 
Lewis ; perhaps it is because he never acts vul*- 
garly, and without doubt vulgarity seems totally 
impossibl&rto an actor of his manners : but it doisr. 
not follow, that he who never acts vulgarly should 
always act with refinement. The character of a ^ 
complete gentleman is a very difficult one to de- - 
ixxQf perhaps itconsists iu the power of- plca^ng ^ 
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refinedly; but this refinement is the consequence 
of an habitual study to please, and the careless 
goodnature of some characters represented by 
Mr. Lewis, of Rover for instance, does not 
please by its refinement but by its innate goodness 
of heart. That this last qualification is not neces- 
sary to the gentleman is a melancholy truth which 
every one who has seen the world must acknow- 
ledge: Car, Earl of Somerset, was the most 
polished as well as thp most abandoned man of 
his time, and that courtly scoundrel, the Earl of 
Chesterfield, who would have made his own son a 
hypocrite and a liar, was the finest gentleman in 

Europe. 

As it is impossible however in real life to find 
a man without his defects, so if we meet with one 
on tlje stage, who has every excellence of mind, 
he. may still exhibit the defects of habit or of tri- 
fling afifectation. The habitual errors of Mr. 
Lewis seem to be the effect of a too lively rather 
than a too dull conception of character. His 
two principal defects are a shaking of the head 
and a respiration of the breath, expressive of a 
kind of self-satisfaction at a cunning or what is 
called a ifiowing idea ; these expressions moderate- 
ly used might throw much meaning into his man- 
ner ; but the more natural they are when consi- 
dered as the effect of a sudden happiness of thought, 
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*the more unnatural ihey become when they en- 
deavour to throw vivacity into dull or indifferent 
speeches, since it is not the manner should enli- 
ven the thought but the thouglit should enliven the 
manner. Perhaps the chief reason why French- 
men appear so fiivolous to us, is the perpetual vi- 
vacity of their manner upon the most unipiportant 
occasions and during the most inanimate speeches; 
and the worst of this habit is, thtit when these vi- 
vacious gentlemen really do mean to be peculiar- 
ly impressive, they have no niore effect upon us 
than at any other time, because their manner can- 
not be more important, than it has already been 
upon trifles. It must be observed however, that 
Mr. Lewis's extreme vivacity is an error attri- 
butable to the great interest he takes in his cha- 
racters, and not, like the errors ofMR. Kemblb, 
to that abstracted artifice which induces the actor 
to study his audience more than his character. 

But for the other defect of this actor, his ec- 
centricities in dress, I know not how to ac- 
count.* Of all ridiculous characters on the stage, 
the modern beau should be the most accurately 
dressed, because hisr attention to dress is one of 
^his most ridiculous failings, and because we ob- 
serve it every day in real life. Mr* Lewis in 
such a character not only dresses himself in waist-* 

" * See Appendix. 
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•coats and breeches in which nobody else dres- 
ses himself, but very frequently astonishes us by 
flaming in coats ribbed and coloured : if he could 
divest himself on such occasions of his native ele- 
gance of manners and would merely stick a nose- 
gay in his breast, he might pass for an ancient 
French dancing- master, he might look like a lord 
mayor's footman, but he never will be a fa^iona- 
ble beau. The only reason we can possible ima- 
gine for SQch an extravagance is the same that in- 
duced the late Mr« Murphy to wear a bag- wig 
4o the day of his death, and that still induces a 
^certain lady of rank to cumber herself with the 
sacks and hoop-petticoats of the last reign ; per- 
haps chequered coats were the fashion in Mr. 
Lewis's youth, and as he was much admired in 
'them at that time, he considers his powers of pleas- 
ing as some way connected with a Harlequin jacket 
.'Still. This is the only drawback on the excellence 
of Mr. Lewises beau, which in every respect 
of mind (if the word mind may be used when 
-speaking of beaux) wants nothing of perfection. 

Ma. Lewis is without doubt the most com* 
iplete fop on the stage : he inimitably affects aH 
>the laborious carelessness of action, tlie important 
Indifference of voice, and the natural vacuitv of 
look, that are the only social distinctions of those 
.Ineffable animaU called loungers. 
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Yet from this very excellence arises^ a defect in 
his general style of acting. That which is the 
chief employment of our minds, generally gives a 
turn to all our ideas ; the same habit, which makes 
ihe shopkeeper so often allude to his business iti 
common conversation, induces Mr. Kembl£ te 
carry his natural important stiffness into all his 
characters, and gives a tinge of the beau to Ma* 
Lewis in his most finished portraits of the gen- 
«tkman. In his elegant sentiment, in the very 
seriousness of his love, there is a flippant airiness, 
a vivacious importance, a sort of French flutter, 
ihat hurts the sincerity of his manner and looks 
more like a study to recommend himself than to 
please others for their own sakes. The less he 
has to do with the polished gentleman, the less 
does he practise this frippery, and the little 
which he preserves at all times adds lo the harm- 
less npnsense of some of his characters, and gives 
to his less refined ones an ^ectation by no means 
unpleasing. If his Squire Grown in LoveA-la-modCf 
who is a Newmarket hero, has now and then a 
little too much of refined action for the blood, it 
must be recollected that the Squire is paying his 
addresses to a lady, and may therefore be allowed 
to affect something a little out of his sphere. 

With this character in Lffoe A-la-mode, if I were 
writing a panegyric msteud of a criticism, I would 
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sum up my highest praises of Mr. Lewis. Who 
should fear the approach of old age, should dread 
it's debility of frame and it's dissolution of in* 
tellect^ when they see what temperance can per- 
form ? For my part, when I see an old man, who 
wears a st^r and is called His Grace^ tottering 
and coughing upon a bolstered poney, and another 
old roan, whom nobody can discover to be old, 
sporting on the stage with all the vivacity of 
youth, I bless my good fortune that I have to 
labour for my future livelihood, and say to my- 
self*' It's much better to keep one's health than 
to keep a seraglio/' 
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MR. MUNDEN. 


One of the most amiable effects of the modem 
drama is to injure those to whom it is most in- 
debted for support. If the principal characters 
of Reynolds andof Dibdin are always out of 
nature, their representation, as I have already hin- 
ted, must be unnatural also ; and as our comic 
actors are perpetually employed upon these pun- 
chinellos, as they are always labouring to grimace 
and grin them into applau3e,-tliey become habitu- 
atecfand even partial to their antics, and can never 
afterwards separate the effect from the means, the 
applause from the unnatural style of acting. The 
extravagance therefore of look and gesture, so 
necessary to the caricatures of our farci- comic 
writers, they cannot help carrying into the charac- 
ters of our best dramatists, to which it is every way 
injurious. 

This is the great faultof Mr. MuNDEN,whp is 
Hnluckily one of the strongest supports to our gigan- 
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tic farces, and whose powers, like his features, have 
been so twisted out of their proper direction, thai} 
they seem unable to recover themselves. Almost 
the whole force of his acting consists in two or 
three ludicrous gestures and an innumerable variety 
of as fatici&il contortions of countenance as ever 
threw woman into hysterics : his features are like 
the reflection of a man's face in a rufiled stream,, 
they undergo a perpetual undulation of grin : every 
emotion is attended by a grimace,, which he by na 
means wishes to be considered as unstudied, for 
if it has not immediately its effect upon the specta- 
tors, he improves or continues it till it has ;. and I 
have seen his interlocutor disconcerted, and the 
performance stopped,, by the unseasonable laughter 
of the audience, who were conquered into the 
notice of a posthumous joke by this ambitious . 
pertinacity of muscle. 

All this suits admirably well with a character 
entirely farcical, or with one that has no intrinsic 
humour, and I recollect no actor^ who by the mere 
abuse of his features could gain so much favour for 
a modern comedy^ If ever such an abuse becomes 
natural, it is in the deformity of drunkenness,. 
Mr. Mukden therefore, whose action is as con* 
£aed as his features are vagrant, excels in the 
relaxed gesture and variable fatuity of intoxication » 
His most entertaining performances are always o£> 
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this kind, as that for instance of Crack, in the 
Turnpike Gate and the Captain*s servant in the 
musical puppctshow called the English Fleet, 
His attitude and looks in the latter piece, when 
he receives a ring from a lady as a reward for some 
courageous service, his tottering earnestness in 
contemplating the honour on his finger, and the 
conscious glance which he turns now and then at 
his captain behind him, exhibit a masterpiece of 
drunken vanity. These are the touches which 
brighten the miserable daubs of our dramatists, 
which throw life into their inanimate figures, and 
character into their half-formed countenances. 
Mr. MyNDEN,in his imitation of an intoxicated 
man, always shews hi s j udgment by standi ng as much 
as possible in one place. Our actors in general seem 
tp forget, that a person under the influence of liquor, 
unless he is almost insensible, always attempts 
a command of himself and restrains his motions as 
much as the weakness of his limbs wifl permit ; 
they are too fond of reeling round the stage,, and 
jerking up one leg at every step, like a tavern blood 
afFccting his six bottles. I have heard that the 
late Mr. Suett used always to be really drunk 
when he performed a drunkard, but the generality 
of our performers may certainly be exculpated 
from such a charge : perhaps the only actor who 
approaches Munden in this exquisite display of 
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•brutality is Mr. Robert Palbier. Truly we 
stage-critics treat of lofty matters ! 

But of simplicity Mr. Mvndsk shows not a 
shadow ; and as old men in general, and particularly 
old soldiers and citizens, have long forgotten the 
antics of schoolboys, this perpetual mouth-making 
destroys his natural representation of age : no 
man in years accompanies his whole conversation 
with this harmony or rather this discord of fea- 
ture; an old soldier would despise it as boyish, and 
an old citizen as unprofitable: an old courtier 
perhaps, if his king is fond of buffoonery, is more 
likely to accommodate his countenance to the 
sallies of those about him, but when Mr. Mun- 
DEN represents Polonius, he forgets he is in a 
gloomy court, where the king and queen are 
afflicted with melancholy and the young prince 
Hamlet sup|)osed to be deranged. In his per- 
formance of Menenius in CoriolanuSy this buf- 
foonery is still more inconsistent. Menenius was 
a man of wit and prudence, and is celebrated in 
history for his fable of the belly and the members, 
with which he appeased the discordant divisions of 
4he people : Shakspeare, taking advantage of 
the familiarity of that popular address, has per- 
haps rendered the language and the manners of 
Menenius too generally familiar, and given the 
comedian an opportunity of displaying his merri- 
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men t rather too broadly; biit it should never be 
forgotten, that Menenius was not only of the 
patrician order, a class of men proverbially 
haughty, but that he was the intimate friend of the 
haughty Coriolanus, who was the proudest 
man in Rome and not very likely to associate with 
buffoons^ If Shaksfeare therefore, in his 
fondness for generalizing the churacter of men 
and in his determination to avoid what may be 
called a chronology of nature, has represented 
Menenius in the light of a merry old modern no- 
bleman, the actor would shew his art and his clas- 
sical judgment in preventing his mirth from extra- 
vagance by every possible temperance of action, 
so that the man of humour might not entirely over- 
come the man of rank. At any rate Mr. Mun- 
DEN should endeavour to moderate the restless- 
ness of his muscles in representing a patrician and 
a senator. But then the galleries would not 
laugh. 

This actor in short loses half his proper effect 
by the very strength of his powers : he brings as 
much expression into his face for an emotion or 
even an inuendd, as he ought for the liveliest pas- 
sions: thus he rarely gives us the shadows or 
gradations of feeling, from the mere exertion 
of his expression : . he is a jumper, who in order 
to leap four yards, takes a spring that inevi- 

G 3 
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tably carries him six : he is like that poetical artist 
Mr. Fuseli, who to exhibit his anatomical skill 
discloses every joint and muscle of a clothed 
figure, when he should merely shadow out their 
appearances. 

Strange ! By the means defeated of the ends I 


•ti^t 
kill 
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MR. FAWCETT. 


HEN original genias cannot be displayed, a 
.4.ere peculiarity or eccentricity will sometimes 
obtain as mtrch notice, though it's success will 
not be so lasting. , it is to this eccentricity must 
be attributed the praise which indifferent actors 
as. well as indrffererit writers have now and then 
gained from the public, and to much of it Mr. 
Fawcett is chiefly indebted for his present 
popularity. 

A hastiness of action, a singular harshness and 
rapidity of utterance, and a general confidence of 
manners, constitute the great effect of this actor's 
performance; and as these are qualities that 
want little diversity to produce laughter from the 
galleries, he succeeds in characters of broad farce. 
His harshness and rapid strength of utterance are 
indeed very powerful peculiarities, and he con- 
trives to give them their full glory in his assaults 
on the risible mu§cks of his audience : there is 
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something so effectuai in the jovial hurry of his 
voice and the rough complacency of his con- 
cluding hems, that the audience are always pre- 
pared to laugh when they hear his preparatory 
gabbling behind the scenes, and I really know no 
actor, fexcept Munden, who can procure so 
much applause for characters and speeches intrin- 
sically wretched. Those who have seen him in 
Mr, Colman's exquisite farce of the Review 
and in Mr. Dibdin's farcical farrago of Five 
Miles Off will recollect the wonderful effect of 
his peculiarities and the consummate air of droll 
self-satisfaction, with which he ruslhes through 
his merry speeches, I cannot discover a single 
performer who could represent the ever-busy 
and ever- talking Caleb Quotefn in the former 
farce with such power of action and of voice : 
Mathews cannot but amuse in the part, but 
he must exactly imitate Fawcett, if he wishes 
to succeed in what was evidently designed for 
that actor's peculiarities: he must imitate the 
character and the actor too, when they are both, 
as it were, intentionally identified, and as he very 
properly avoids imitation, when he possesses such 
excellent originality, he had better avoid the part 
altogether. He fails particularly in the rapid 
singing of Fawcett, who contrives with the in- 
dulgence of the author, to introduce his rushing 
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Style into most of his original songs. The praise 
of excellent comic singing must indeed always 
be allowed Mb. Fawcett, for though almost 
every coniedian can contrive to sing humourously 
with the assistance of good music, yet few of 
them can display his readiness of ear for harmo- 
ny, and his peculiar skill in burlesque melody. 

Mr. Fawcett however does not undertake a 
single natural character which might not be more 
skilfully represented by his contemporaries. In 
his attempts at gentlemanly vivacity he become! 
auk ward and vulgar, like all the professedly low 
comedians, whose stage habits always cling to 
them with a malicious inveteracy. For this reason 
he is invariably deficient in such characters as 
Bob Handy in Speed the Plough^ in which an air 
of genteel restraint must occasionally be thrown 
over the boisterous spirits of good humoured 
youth : nothing can be more gravely ludicrous 
than his attempt at serious astonishment in this 
character, when Sir Philip Blandford with much 
a:wful preparation details to him a murderous 
story : at the climax of the horrible relation he 
assumes the protuberant mouth and raised eye- 
brows of burlesque doubt, and seems about' to 
'exclaim " Woh ! You don't tell me so !" Nor is 
his display of old age a jot happier than his con« 
ception of elegant youth : his violent habits of 
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speech and action will not suffer him to sink into 

the feeble and subdued spirit of an old man, and 

perhaps there never was a more complete failure 

in every gradation of character than, was exem- - 

pliiied in his attempt of Lord Ogkhy in the C/a^t* 

^9tmc Marriage,* In his sailors and servants 

he is always amusing with his roughness and con- 

^dence, but it is the roughness of an actor deter^ 

mined to meet tite sympathy of the galleries and 

the con6dence of one who assures himself of ap- 

^^lause. The sea- faring character, as I have 

"before said, belongs almost entirely to Bannis^ 

^£R, and to Bannister and Mathews per- 

'^aps the cunning and obsequiousi^ess of the ser- 

"vant : in the part of Trappanti, for instance, in 

'Cibber's comedy of She Would nnd She Would 

.Notf Mr. Fawcett is bustling, impudent, and 

important, but he has none of that occasional 

•xonscicntious suspicion, none of that air of slouchy 

>roguishness, none af that hang-dog meditation 

of countenance, wi1;h which BannisteIi so 

'inimitably shades his general vivacity. It is 

«^unlucky indeed for Ma. Fawcett, that he 

?)provokes comparison with this excellent come- 

'-^ian by a frequent performance of the same 

?|)arts ; but nothing shews with more nicety the 

.•superiority of the latter, than his acknow* 

*. See Appeadix. 
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ledged improvement of characters originally 
represented by Mr. Fawcett, since the first 
performance generally identifies in the minds of 
the town the performer with his character, and a 
departure from his manner is usually imagined to 
be a departure not only from the nature of ^e cha- 
racter, but if the play be a new one or produced 
in the actofs life^time, from the intention of the 
author also. In the character of Job Thamberry 
for iilstancc, which has been criticised in the 
article upon Bannister, Mr. Fawcett makes 
vulgarity predominate over feeling and is unin- 
tentionally ludicrous when he should be eh« 
tirely pathetic : when Bannister undertook 
the part he exhibited a new alternation of the 
humourous and (he pathetic: Ma. Fawcett's 
grief is ludicrous in itself, Mr. Bannister's in 
It's alteration to peevishness or obstinacy : Mr. 
Fawcett blubbers when he should weep, since 
it does not follow, that when a brazier weeps we 
should discover his profession by his mode of 
weeping, for sorrow can sometimes throw an air 
of refinement even on vulgarity : Mr. Bannis- 
ter knows this, and gains the respect of hit 
audience by a manly sorrow. Mr. Fawcett 
in short is pathetic where his author has distri- 
buted touches of feeling that the rudest hand 
cannot efface; Mr. Bannister g^ves his au-* 
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thor additional fcrlins; as well as additional 
humour, he holds the sympathy of the audience 
in the nicest balance, and with a word or a sigh 
can influence the scale' ns he pleases. Of another 
of Mr. Fawcett*s original characters, that of 
Dr. Pangloss in tie Heir at Law, Mr. Ban- 
KiSTER certainly presents a more natural pic- 
ture: it is little to object, that Mr. Colman 
might have written the part on purpose for Mr. 
Fawcett, for though an author may distort 
nature by giving his characters to farcical actors, 
the strength of his pen may still be powerful 
enough, with the assistance of a better actor, to 
spring back to it*s rectitude of effect. Mr. Faw- 
cett is without doubt infinitely amusing in this 
obsequious tutor, but nature has nothmg to do 
with his powers of pleasing: the readers of the 
character, who had never seen it whirled about by 
JNJr* Fawcett's rude vivacity, would picture to 
themselves a servile pedant, ready to say and to 
do any thing for money, but still so much wrap- 
ped up ip his own learned importance as to 
preserve the pedant's ancient attributes, a stiff 
solemnity and a slowness to action : such is the 
character Mr. Bannister exhibits in opposi- 
tion to the joyous intonations and boisterous ac- 
tivity of Mr. Fawcett. The Doctor professes 
much horror at dancing or at any other violent- 
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derangement of his philosophic gravity, but from 
Mr. Fawcett's peq)etual restlessness of limb 
and rapidity of utterance one would imagine that 
the Doctor would have made an excellent danc- 
ing-master. >Mr. Colman calls the Heir at 
Law a comedy, but Mr. Fawcett certainly 
exerts himself with success to make it a farce : 
and so it will always be, while an actor's chief 
study is to make his characters merely laughable. 
Some of these performers think they gain no ap- 
plause unless' they have raised a tempest of 
laughter: they forget that the most exquisite 
humour is that which provokes the least mirth ; 
that wit, so superior to mere humour, disdains 
the acknowledgment of external laughter and is 
content with that feeling of pleasure and surprize 
which may be called the laughter of the mind; 
that a pantomime clown in short, when he breaks 
his nose against a door, boasts a wilder burst of 
applause than genuine comedy perhaps ever 
obtained. 

Mr. Fawcett may be numbered among those 
unfortunate actors, whom the modern farci-comic 
writers have contributed to spoil ; and indeed, if 
a man has been accustomed from his youth to 
illustrate the genius of a quack, what are we to 
expect but that he will be a merry-andrew all 
kis life ? 
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MR. SIMMONS. 


This performer, for the sake of effect, may very 
well be contrasted with Fawcett: his ability 
is not so various nor i>erhaps so originally strong, 
but his style is unassuming, correct, and delicate : 
iie neither thrusts himself upon attention by ve- 
hemence or confidence, nor constrains it by dis- 
tortions of feature, voice, or limb. If there is a 
quaintness in his manner, it is a natural not aix 
affected one, and it luckily suits his characters, 
for he does not attempt many, and what he un- 
dertakes he always performs. 

Simplicity like this is easily described ; and it 
is really a relief to my memory after pursuing 
the artifices of corrupt actors through all their 
mazes and distortions, to rest upon the easy nature 
of Mr. Simmons, who is an original actor 
without the vices of originality, without pre- 
sumption, without an undistinguishing confidence 
of ability. I scarcely recollect a more natural 
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performance, than his representation of Beau 
Mordecai in Love A-la-Mode : perhaps there is 
something of caricature in the touch of beard at 
his chin, but nothing can be better expressed 
than the little Israelite's affectation of jauntinesa 
or than the ignorant vanity which induces him to 
think every body else an ^object of ridicule while 
he himself is the perpetual butt of the company. 
Before the secession ofJoHNSTaN£ from Covent-- 
Garden, I think it was one of the most complete 
feasts on the stage to see all the persons in this^ 
characteristic farce represented by excellent 
actors, by Simwons in the Beau Jew, John- 
stone in Sir'Callagkan (yBrallaghan^ Lewis in 
Squire Groom^ and Cooke in Sir Archy M^Sar-* 
casm, , ' 

Simmons displays very little variety either 06 
look or of action ; his peculiar excellence is the 
representation of feeble intellect exhibited either 
in the shape of mere simplicity or of simplicity 
encouraged into affectation, and pure weakness 
of mind is of too reposing a nature to indulge in 
much diversity of manner. His happiest expres- 
sion is that of a silly importance hurt by neglect. 
In the character of Fainwofid in Mr. Kenny's 
amusing farce of Raising the Wind, his bridling 
stiffness and a voice, which has a natural tone of 
ludicrous complaint, are exquisitely adapted to 
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that dignified personage, who has been driven 
from town by the giggling impertinence of the 
girls and seeks concealment .and respect in the 
country. 

Mr. Simmons in short is fit for a better age 
of writers; or rather, what actor is not? It is 
lucky for hin^ indeed, that he has not so much to 
do with the present race of dramatists as most 
of the comedians, and infinitely to his credit that 
when many of them think of nothing but their 
author's farce, he preserves as well as he can a 
likeness to nature and chastens in manner what 
he cannot correct in speech. Every actor indeed, 
who repeats the nonsense of these scribblers with 
all its effect, hurts his own reputation in propor- 
tion as he would extend theirs, for when the owl 
screeches the echo must screech too. 
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MR. LISTON. 


Those comedians wboare the most happy in tlirir 
study of nature might very probably, with the 
slightest attention, become equally happy in cari- 
cature, for as they must learn to separate nature 
from it's contrarieties, so they must un(loul)tedly 
understand the contrarieties to be separated. 
Gar RICK, who understood nature in nil it's dif- 
ferences, was an admirable mimic, and I can dis- 
cover no natural comedian of the present day, 
who is not also an excellent caricaturist, unless 
indeed we except Dowton, who seems to have 
no powers but for powerful nature. 

A natural actor however may be said to be 
Natural in two distinct senses ; he may be correct ^ 
in the representation of nature, or he may be 
correct in the representation of the deviations 
from nature, and either of tliese correctnesses is 
called natural, for this word is applied to imira- 
:tions not iii it's expression of the qualities of 
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nature only but in it's relation to any appearance 
in life, natural or artificial, involuntary or assu- 
med ; thus we say that Mrs, Siddons is natural 
in her expression of grief, which is a natural pas- 
sion, and that Ma. MatheIiv^s is natural in his 
imitation of Punch, who is certainly no very 
natural personage. 

In Mr. Li ST ON 's best performances he may 
be called natural in every sense of the word. His 
accuracy of conception enables him to represent 
with equal felicity the moist true characters and 
the most affected habits, and he passes from the 
simplest rustic to the most conceited pretender 
with undiiirinishcd easiness of attainment* The 
actor never carries him beyond the charac* 
t eristic. strength of his part^ he adds nothing of 
stage affectation and diminishes nothing of nature^ 
yet his'manner is so irresistibly humourous, that 
Jhe can put the audience into good humour with 
less eflfort perhaps than any other comedian. 

His happiest performances are his ignorant 
rustics, and his most inaccurate his old men. 
Of mere old age he represents nothing. If his 
usual style of acting is of a still nature, yet it is 
not able to sink into personal weakness or weari- 
ness ; if he is often quaint and dispassionate, his 
general simplicity gives him too youthful an air 
Ao represent the experience and the acquired ar^ 
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of a long life. His old men therefore are old iu 
nothing but their wrinkles and walking-sticks, 
and as he cannot see his own wrinkles and does 
not in common want a stick to support himself, 
his accustomed youthful spirits soon make hira 
forget both. ^ 

. In more youthful characters of little vigour, 
whose chief quality is a mixture of ignorance 
and «elf-c6mplacenpy, Mr. Li at on indulges in 
his proper feebleness. There may be observed a. 
general repose of limb aiid of intellect in his style 
of acting exquisitely conducive to the character 
of contented folly; he can seem at ease 
with all around him, but most voluptuously so 
with himself: his smile of conceit is most pecu- 
liarly significant and enjoying, and I think that 
the happiest picture of ignorant vanity I ever saw 
was his representation of the foolish military in- 
amorato in the disjointed farce of Catch Him Who 
Can: nothing could be more irresistible, when he 
wished to insinuate any one of his peculiar ac- 
complishments, than the curvature of his extended 
hand, the languid drop of his eyelids, and the 
thaw of his usually rigid muscles into an affected 
easiness, of smile. For his performance of the 
Quaker in Five Miles Off he is to be praised, if 
it is only for divesting the manners of the Quakers 
of their stage-exaggeration, and contenting himself 
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with the caricature which their vegetating affrc- 
ration really produces in itsdf. Mathews 
perhaps had done this before in Mws Cham- 
bers's elegant comedy, the School for Friends, 
but a good deal de])cnds upon the author in these 
cases, and the picture was so judiciously drawn 
by Miss Chambers, that it was next to impos- 
sible to Tender J t extravagant. Mr. Dibdix, 
with equal judgment no doubt, aVways leaves room 
for the caricaturing fancy of the actor, for he 
cannot produce a picture even badly finished j 
but Mu. LisTON made his QtfflArer like something 
natural in spite of the farcical speeches put into 
his mouth, which a ^Quaker would call profane, 
and the farcical love-song, which a Quaker, whose 
sect neversings, would shudder to hear. He ncithcT 
walked in one undeviating strait line, nor glued 
his clasped hands to his bosom, nor conversed in 
the recitative of a parish-clerk, nor rose at every 
emphasis upon his toes, nor ended all his speeches 
with a nasal groan. The actors are much mis- 
taken, if they think the quakers do all this even 
on enthusiastic occasions : a stage-quaker, like 
MuNDEN in Wild Oats, dances up and down to 
his own sing-song like a stiff puppet on a hum- 
drum barrel-organ ; but I question whether those 
well-clothed ascetics would not consider this 
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extreme as approaching to the abominable art of 
music. » 

It is in the rawness of country simplicity 
that Mr. Li ST on excels all his contemporaries. 
A mere rusticity is not difficult of conception, 
for it exhibits itself entirely in personal habits 
and those the most easy of imitation, because 
they require little or no controul of limbs or of 
countenance : but the different expressions of 
absolute inexperience, it's astonishment, it's af- 
fected incredulonsness and real credulity, it's 
utterly false conclusions, and it's self-betraying 
involuntary acknowledgments, require a nice ob- 
servation and a powerful explanation of coun- 
tenance and voice. They who have seen Mr. 
LiSTON SiS. Jacob Gawkj/ \n Miss Lee's Chapter 
of Accidents have seen all these varieties inimita- 
bly separated and expressed. But his peculiar 
expression of amazed ignorance shines wiih all 
it's stupidity in a singular drama called the Three 
and the Deuce,* He represents a country lad, 
who imagines hfs sister to have been seduced by 
a vivacious gentleman,, and accordingly taxes the 
seducer with his crime in a very homely way: 
the gentleman, who is one of three brothers 
exactly resembling each other and who really 
knows something of the girl but wishes to divert 

* See Appendix. 
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ihe rustic^s attention, starts into one of his usual 
fits of gaiety, and seizing his brother^s astonished 
footman, "who had taken him for his grave master, 
by onehand,and the rustic by the other, commences 
a majestic minuet which he accompanies with 
some burlesque song ; the footman, who had been 
frequently astonished already by this merry alter- 
ation of his supposed majster, is represented by 
Mat HEWS, who joins in the dance with a coun- 
tenance perfectly convinced of the man's insani- 
ty ; but LisTON, whose faculties seem deadened 
by this freak and who has evidently risen from 
mere amazement to an admiration of the gentle- 
man's lively talents, acquiesces in the movement 
with a submission most ludicrously earnest, and 
follows the steps by a seeming magic, at once imi- 
tating his leader's afibcted importance and ap- 
pearing totally abstracted from every earthly 
considerallion but his present enchantment : his 
mouth is open and fixed, his eyes scarcely staring 
but full of a leaden attention, and his face alto- 
gether expressive of an ineffable mixture of ig- 
norance, admiration, and astonishment. This is 
certainly one of the most ludicrous scenes on the 
stage, and really provokes one to laughter by tlie 
very recollection. 

Upon the whole, Liston is a very original and 
a very unaffected actor ; nor is he of the lower 
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vank of comedians, for he excels in painting emo- 
ti«ns rather than habits,* and therefore has a more 
intellectual praise than Fawcett,. than Sim- 
MONS, and even than Munden in his present 
degenerate farcicality. What D^yden said of 
Sh A DWELL in an intellectual sense, may be ap- 
plied to Mr. Li ST on in an imitative one, for he 
must be 


■ own*d, without dispute 

Thro' all the realms of nonsense, ahsujule. 


* A further elucidation of Mr. Liston's theatrical dia* 
racter by a comparison with that of Mn. Emery, will be* 
found in Uie nexA article.. 
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MR. EMERY. 




If education, or early habits, or a former profes- 
sion will sometimes enable an actor to represent 
any peculiar character to more advantage, the 
same causes will often prevent his success in others, 
and it is most likely, that for one imitation which 
they may enliven, there will be several which will 
insensibly catch the habits of that one and there- 
fore be injured. Thus Incledon the singer, 
whose merit raised him from the coarse vulgarity 
of a sea-life, and who has really a finer voice than 
any English singer on the stage, ever succeeds in 
descriptions of his former life, but when he at- 
tempts a love-song or any other more refined part 
of his science, he cannot help reminding us of 
the sailor; his voice swells into it's ancient jollity 
and indulge^, if I may use the word, in that slang 
of sound, which expresses at once joviality, con- 
fidence, and vulgarity : after the finest tones in- 
the world and in the midst perhaps of very pa- 
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thetic words he seems about to slide oif into a 
Right fol de ra or some such euergetic burden of 
ballad-singing. 

It is most probably the same with Ma. Eme- 
ry. I have been credibly informed, that he has 
a touch of country dialect off the stage, and as 
his early life is the most likely cause oFsuch a 
habit, it may certainly be presumed that it is 
the cause also of his theatrical deficiency in 
variety andt)f the obstinate contradiction which 
this dialect makes to the truth of all his charac« 
ters but his countrymen. 

Mr. Emert is an actor of little variety, how- 
ever he may attempt it or however he may be 
dissatisfied with his exquisite powers of rustic 
imitation. He docs not err so grossly indeed as 
to attempt young gentlemen, like Fawcett, 
but even his ungenteel or his vulgar old ones 
might convince him, if men could ever know 
themselves, that he can act nothing without rus- 
ticity. Independently of his dialect, he cannot 
shake off his natural activity of body and of mind 
and compose himself to the feebleness and dull- 
ness of age. His old Count Curvoso in the Ca^ 
hinet looks like a tall lad with a round niddy face 
who had painted his forehead with wrinkles for a 
frolic; and it was certainly a strnnge judgment 
in the manager of the Haymarket theatre, which 
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gave him the vulgar old peer iathe Heir at Lmm 
and the young countryman to Munden, who 
has nothing rustic about him, unless indeed some 
of his grins be like those merry monstrosities ex- 
hibited at country fairs through a horsccollar. 
The same deficiency in the imitation of age I have 
already observed of Lis ton, so that our two 
principal rustics are in this respect unequal to 
the other good comedians- 
It is in the general habits of rustics, personal, 
jnoral, and intellectual, that Mr« Emert dis- 
plays his decided and great originality. To pro- 
duce all the examples of this ability would be to 
write a list of all his rustic characters, for I do 
not know one in which he is not altogether excel- 
lent and alnu)st perfect. But when an actor does 
not excel in many distinct classes of charaxrter, I 
do not think it necessary, in order to estimate his 
powers, to enumerate a great number of his per- 
formances, for there is seldom any difiference in his 
representation of one class of persons but what is 
made by the difference of dialogue. Emert's- 
class qI rustics may be divided into three parts^ 
the serious, the comic, and the tragi-comic, and- 
the three admirable examples which may be pro- 
duced of this variety will suffice for a multitude of 
monotonous ones. Of that expression, which di- 
verts with it's manner while it raises a serious Lai- 
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presston with it*s sentiments, and which is there- 
lore so difficult in it's complication, Mr. Emert 
exliibits a powerful instance in the character of 
Farmer Ashfield in Speed the Plongk, Inferior 
actors indulge their want of discrimination in 
representing every countryman as a lounging vul- 
gar boor, for as they catch externals only they 
are obliged to exaggerate them in order to supply 
the deficiency of a more thorough imitation. Mr. 
Emery understands all the gradations of rustici- 
ty : his Farmer Asltfield^ though it occasionally 
raises our mi-rth by it's familiarity and it's want 
of town-manners, is manly and attractive of re- 
spect r like the master of a family, he always ap- 
pears attentive to the concerns of those about him, 
and never breaks out of his natural cares and em- 
ployments to amuse the audience at the expense 
of forgetting bis character. In an actor, who 
excels chiefly in gross rusticity, this species of re- 
finement might have well set bounds both to his 
own expectation of variety and to that of his au- 
dience ; but the play called the School of Reform 
gave new light to his genius, and in the cl^racter 
of the rustic villain Ti^ke he astonished the town 
by a display of feeling and passion almost amount- 
ing to the most thrilling^ tragedy. His perform- 
ance in this play I must call tragicomic, not 
because he di^spla}'ed that amalgamation of the 
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humourous and the serious, which the word tragi- 
comody in our age implii s, but because, as it's 
ancient meanincr signified, he excelled in alternate 
scenes of comedy and trajredv. This single dis- 
play indeed would have induced me to rank Mr. 
Emery with the performers who hkve gained re- 
putation both in tragedy and comedy, but I recol- 
lected that, however critics may talk about the suf- 
ficiency of terrdr and pity to create tragic delight, 
all ages have agreed by their own measure of ap- 
probation to demand a certain d<^ree of refine- 
ment as a necessary n»commendation of those 
feelings, and that when Mr.- Emery had exhibit- 
ed a new talent and raised an unexpected wonder 
for the moment, he had done as much as a tra- 
gedy rustic could do, for hi« dialect and his man- 
ners would inevitably have rendered his tragedy 
comic in a very short time. Hume, in his Dis- 
sertations, has thought this refinement so requi- 
site, that he has in a great measure deduced the 
pleasurable effect of tragedy from the beauty of 
the poet's language rather than the nature of his 
characters, though this doctrine seems a curious 
disproportion of the means to the end, and the 
object of his enquiry appears to me still undisco- 
vered. That such a retinenient however is emi- 
nently desirable a' few familiar recollections 
vM>uld convince us. Those tragic writers, wh» 
have ventured farthest into the familiarity of pri-^ 
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vate life, have always elevated their characters 
above the usaal level of common Hfe, particularly 
with regard to language : and with still greater 
care would they have avoided any national of 
local peculiarities of person or habit. George 
Barnwell for instance was a common city appren- 
tice, but does lie talk as apprentices usaaHy do ? 
or to equalize the case more with that of Eme- 
ry's Tijke, would the author have ventured to 
give him the cockney dialect? would not such a 
'.dialect, though it might have been endured at 
the first utterance and in some scene of peculiar 
suffering to the speaker, have totally deranged tli« 
gravity of the pit in a few moments ? Every tragic 
effect however, short as it may be, which is possi- 
ble to be produced from a vulgar character, Mr. 
Emery certainly produces from this. Tyke is 
a villanous rustic, who has not sufficient strenstii 
of mind to shake off his depraved habits though 
he is occasionally agonized by the tortures of con- 
science. It is in the scene where he describes the 
.agony of his old father, as he stood upon the 
beach to witness his son*s transportation, that he 
surprised us with this tragic originality. His 
description of their last adieu, of his parent 
kneeling to bless him just as the vessel was mov- 
ing, of his own despair, the blood that seemed to 
l)urst from his eyes, and his fall of senselessness 
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to the ground, was given with so unexpected au 
elevation of manner, so wild an air of wretched- 
ness, and with actions of such pitiable self-abhor- 
rence, that in spite of his country dialect which 
he still very naturally preserved and the utter vul- 
garity of his personal appearance, the audience on 
the first night were electrified for the moment 
with the truest terror and pity. His haggard 
demeanour and th<i^ outcry of his despair live be* 
fore me at this instant. 

I scarcely know in what class of acting to place 
his performance of Caliban * in the Tempest y 
perhaps in that which I have ventured to call the 
humourous pathetic, for a great distinction must 
be made between those two styles whfch our lan- 
guage has indiscriminately called tragicomedy, 
between an alternation of the tragic and the- 
comic, and that disagreement of the language 
with the speaker, the effect from the cause, or the 
end with the inteution, which renders a real seri- 
ousness ludicrous. ThehumouT ofC^dihan (though 
I think there are many persons, to whom this 
monster appears too much persecuted and too re- 
Tengefiil to be at all humourous) must rise from his 
roughness of manners and his infinite awe at the 
divinity of the sailor who had made him drunk, 
4iqd.this roughness as well as awe Mr. Emery 

* * 3ttc Appendix. 
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most inimitably displays, particularly iti the vehe- 
ment manner and high voice with which he cur* 
ses Prospero and that thoughtful lowness of ton6 
softened from it's usual hoarse brutality, with 
which he worships his new deity. Mr. Emery^ 
notwithstanding the coarseness of style necessary 
•to the parts he performs, is a truly poetical actor^ 
and in all the varieties of his poet's flight keeps 
by his side with the quickest observation. In this 
character he again approaches to terrific tragedy^ 
when he describes the various toitures inflicted on 
him by the magician and the surrounding snake« 
^hat " stare and hiss him into madness." This 
idea, which is truly the *' fine frenzy " of the poet 
and hovers on that verge oi fancy beyond which 
it is a pain even for poetry to venture, is brought 
before the spectators with all the loathing and 
violence of desperate wretchedness : the monster 
ihugs and shrinks into liimself, grows louder and 
more shuddering as he proceeds, and when he 
|)ictures the torment that almost turns his brain^ 
glares with his eyes and gnashes his teeth with an 
impatient impotence of revenge. 

I am afraid it is somewhat like anticlimax t6 
descend to broad farce after all this display of 
terror ; but the most natural excellence of £mb* 
RT is in the mixture of rustic ignorance and cun- 
nings and of thli mixture his John Lump tn the lie- , 
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view is an inimitable instance. In each successive 
scene, the fancy of the author has given him an 
opportunity of shewing his unwearied flow of na- 
ture and of humour. Whether he is recommend- 
ing himself to Mr. Deputy Bull as a servant by a 
list of unnecessary rustic accomplishments, or 
bashfully attending to the supposed overtures of 
Miss Grace Gatflove^ or felicitating himself, in a 
Vain soliloquy, on the beauty of his person, he ex- 
hibits the same knowledge of every movement and 
sensation of gross rusticity. In this last scene, 
when he has just parted with the lady, and medi- 
tated a little, nothing can be better imagined than 
his half-smothered spluttering laughter of triumph 
at his fancied importance to the lady's heart. A 
piteous or joyous contempt of othei-s, the result of 
rustic ignorance, is indeed one of his best expres- 
sk^ns ; and he is inimitable in that peculiarity of 
gesture which affects a superiority in sense or arti- 
fice, and announces the eagerness of vanity by 
preceding it's language ; such, for instance, is the 
protrusion of chin and earnest self-satisfaction 
with which he commences a story or prepares him- 
self to convince another by argument. 

If our two stage-rustics, Emery and Lis ton, 
are compared, it will be found, that the former is 
more skilled in the habits and cunning of rustici- 
ty, and the latter in it's simplicity and ignorance. 
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Emery, has appropriated to himself thedialectf 
and the personal peculiarities of countrymen ; Lis- 
TON is the rustic merely because nothing sO ig- 
norant and so gaping is ever discovered in townr- 
Emery excels in vain insolence, in the fatigue of 
comprehending another, and in the meditation of 
a cunning answer; Liston in the apparent ina- 
bility to object, in a hopelessness of perception-, 
and in the fatuity of mere astonishment. Their 
expression of vanity is in proportion to their ex- 
pression of ignorance : what is the affectation of 
superiority in Emery becomes an important self- 
conviction in Liston. Emery, full of whim 
and artifice, is the countryman who has associ^ 
ated with the geniuses of inns and has preserved 
his rusticity and his ignorance after acquiring a 
contempt for both ; Liston is the confirmtcl, 
inexperienced, and stupid bumpkin, with all the 
prejudices of unvaried locality and with not ever^ 
sufficient intelligence to imbibe the manner and 
eccentricities of his neighbours. Upon the whole, 
Liston is more dry in his humour, more effective 
with a little exertion and upon inefficient sub- 
jects, and altogether more unaffected ; but the 
greater genius must certainly be allowed to Eme- 
ry, who exhibits a more discriminative minute- 
ness and variety of expression, and who excels at 
once in the habits and the passions of the coun<- 
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try. In proportion as an actor can pierce beyond 
externals into the human heart, so is he great in 
his profession. The actor of habits is a gardener, 
who raises elegant flowers and distributes gaudy 
parterres, but knows nothing beyond the surface 
•f the earth. The actor of passions is a miner, 
who digs into the depth and darkness of the crea* 
tion and brings to light it's most .hidden and 
^valuable stores. 


r 
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MR. WEWITZER. 


Wit is the same in all countries, because it springs 
from something nobler than the habits ofmankiud ; 
but nothing shews more decisively the partial na- 
ture of hi^our than the ludicrous Wsjtit in which 
one particular people views the manners of ano- 
ther* To an Englishman for instance nothing 
can be more droll than the vivacious habits of the 
French, while they are contemplated with the ut- 
most gravity by an Italian or a Turk. If only what 
IS French however afforded this species of plea- 
santry, much of it's zest might be attributed lo the 
maliciousness of national antipathy; but, whether 
it be owing to the natural pride of islanders sepa- 
rated from the rest of the world, or more proba- 
bly to the universal moderation observable in the 
actions and thoughts of our countrymen, every 
thing that presents a strong contract to English 
mannei*s becomes laughably obnoxious to English 
taste. For this reason the English comedy 
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abounds in French, German, and other foreign 
characters, who are merely humourous in pro- 
portion as they differ from the habits of the audi- 
ence either in dress or manner ; a long pigtail 
exhibits a volume of droll meaning, and a little 
broken English is something eminently gratifying 
to the pride and learning of the galleries. 

Since much of this humour, particularly when 
the object is a Frenchman, depends upon jerks of 
the hand, shrugs of the shoulder, a nasal tone^ 
and a languid carelessness of eye, the actor has 
much more to do with it than the author ; and it 
would be difficult to recollect a single character 
of the kind performed by Mr. Wewitzer, our 
celebrated stage-foreigner, which would amuse in 
the closet beyond it's bad spelling. 

Nothing however can be more diverting than 
the host of meaning with which Mr. Wewitzer 
strengthens these personal vagaries ; no French- 
man can be more lively or. more important, no 
German possessed of more phlegmatic repose, no 
Jew of a countenance more satisfied with his own 
experience and cunning. But the various expres- 
sion of their excellencies is as difficult to describe 
to the reader, as it is easy of comprehension to 
the spectator, nor is it much less difficult to criti- 
cise Mr. Wewitzer comparatively either 
with others or with himself: there is no actor on 
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the stage who approaches his foreign accent and 
manner, and his characters are generally so unin- 
teresting in the author and so totally, dependant 
on his acting for their effect, that if he has any 
fault in this style it is the universal and equal hu- 
mour which he gives to everything foreign. I would 
instance however among a hundred others the- 
character of the sycophant valet Canton in the 
Clandestine Marriage^ as a specimen not only of 
his general manner but of his felicity in conferring 
an interest and effect on characters which in the 
closet are totally uninteresting and inefficient. 

Mr. We^witzer however with all his humour 
does not stand in the higher rank of comedians, 
for he can imitate little else but habits, and even 
those must be foreign. He cannot represent any 
thing English with the least effect, and his fancy 
has resided so long among foreigners, that, like a 
traveller infatuated with the continent, he cannot 
help now and then using a foreign tone and man- 
ner when they are every way inappropriate. It is 
the worst of a comedian's profession, that those 
ridiculous habits which it is his pecuhar talent to 
represent sometimes attach themselves, like a 
spaniel, to the person who handles them most 
roughly. This and the habit of quoting plays, 
are the diseases of. the stage, and they rise as na* 
turally from the profession as the palsy frojik 
joines,. and asthma from glass-houses and forges*. 
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MR. JOHNSTONE, 


Ah Englishman laughs at the Irish as much m 
he does at the French, though his merriment at the 
former is more social and good humoured : tha 
Frenchman becomes ridiculous to j^iim for hi^ 
frivolity, which inspires him with contempt, the 
Irishman for his blundering simplicky, which 
touches him with a degree of pity in th^ midst of 
bis laughter. But it is enough in fact that an 
Inshman has a different sort of pronunciation and 
manner from his own, and the English stage must 
exhibit a set of Hibernian characters for his 
amusement. An actor, who is at once a native 
of Ireland and not overweeningly proud of his 
country's pure dialect or logical reasoning, is 
herefore in great request, and Mr. Johnstons 
as become an invaluable assistant to our modern 
farce-writers. The plays of Messrs. Colmak 
and Cherry (concordia discors I) overflow with 
the incontinent loyalty and blunders of Irishmen^ 
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and though the English mob have heard it's naf 
tion flattered and it's jest books repeated a thou- 
sand times over in the Irish tongue,, their vanity 
still finds them inconceivably droll and satisfac- 
tory. 

This nationality and extreme willingness to be- 
pleased is accordingly very useful to such an^ 
actor, who with regard to the humour arising from- 
mere dialect certainly requires no great powers. 
It is evident that the brogueof Mr. Johnstons. 
has no more genius in it than a Frenchman's 
broken English ; both speak it because they can- 
not help it. r mention this truth, because some- 
frequenters of the theatre are apt to confound anv 
actor^s national habits with his acquired humour. 

The pleasantry with which Mr. Johnstons'. 
enlivens this brogue is another thing. His open, 
manner, his simplicity of attitude and gesture, and' 
his variety of emphatic tone, are admirably 
adapted to frank Hibernian jollity ; and the air of. • 
confidential repose on his audience which he as- 
sumes during his excellent Irish songs, with his^ 
occasional semi tonic whining, is peculiarly origi- 
nal and characteristic. His imitation is- confined 
to no description of Irishmen; he represents' the- 
blundering gentleman and the blundering servant 
with equal truth and humour, and assumes the* 
gay officer, who blunders with elegance^^and th^ 
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rustic, who blunders with vulgarity, with the same* 
ease and adaptation of manner. His Dcrformance 
of Sir Callaghan in Love-a^la^Mode is an excel- 
lent specimen of the delicacy with which he min- 
gles the restraint of the gentleman wi^h the honest 
humour of the soldier, and of his skill in preserv- 
ing our respect under those defects of dialect and 
speech which generally give the actor a kind of fa- 
miliar inferiority to his audience. To this more 
refined humour he presents an inimitable contrast 
in the Dennis Brulgrxiddery of John Bull and the 
Loony iT/* Twolter of the Reviexv; characters 
undoubtedly drawn with the strongest drollery by 
Mr. Colman, who with all his erroneous conde- 
scension to the faults of the present stage is able 
perhaps to ])roduce a more laughable farce than 
any English humourist on record. Loony M^ Twol' 
ter, the haymaker, becomes with Mr. John- 
stone a consummate picture of an Irish bog- 
trotter, stardy, facetious, impudent, quarrelsome, 
good hearted, and above all blessed with a most- 
sluggish complacency in his o\vn powers of action. 
His smile of self-introduction when he comes to 
Mr, Deputy Bull after a place in his kitchen, his 
.insolent familiarity of which he seems utterly un- 
conscious, the air of serious secrecy with which he 
advises the old gentleman not to hire a man who is 
just anqouQced, and his triumphant contempt of 
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the Deputy anJ'his new servant when he is dismis- 
sed, almost convulse the audience with a succes- 
sion t)f caricature, of which he may fairly share 
half the praise with the author. 

These national peculiarities, while they hinder 
his success in any other character, give him that 
exclusive and prominent situation on the stage, 
which he maintains by the assistance of an origi- 
nal humour ; and Mr, Johnstone will always 
preserve a considerable and deserved reputation. 
But his humour consists almost entirely in the re- 
presentation of habits, and therefore he by no 
means rises to the genius of the more mental ac- 
tors. His range of character also, though it is 
very wide in his own country, is in fact nothing 
elsewhere, and his effect therefore is very local, 
while it is not likely to be half so strong where he 
is even most understood as where he is not, for 
what drollery will Irishmen find in their own dia- 
lect ? An actor, whose business it is to mimic into 
ridicule the peculiarities of his birth-place, must 
literally be one of those who have no honour ia 
their own country. 
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MR. BLANCHARD. 


A correct mediocritv has one eminent at! van- 
tage over the most extravagant humour ; it enti- 
tles it's possessor to more personal respect, and 
however the general lives of the actors may have 
reduced this respect, or the talents of certain per- 
formers have rendered it less necessary, it really. . 
gains more for an actor than the majority of the 
i»tage may perhaps be willing to imagine. It is* 
always pleasing therefore to see an actor who, with 
considerable powers of buffoonery, can so far res-- 
pect himself and his author as to keep his spirits 
within just botmds, and be rather proud of copy- 
ing nature than vain enough to remind us eter» 
nally of himself. For this reasoa.the unassum- 
ing and unaffected nature of Mr. Bx-ANCHAlEtD 
is always welcome to the judicious, though he 
may not be received with as much riot from the 
galleries as Mr. Fa wcett or any other speaking 
Harlequin. Let the natural actor always recol-- 
lecty that buffoons meet with so much applause 
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chiefly because it is customary for the mob to be 
the noisest in their approbation ; if it were the 
fashion for the boxes to be as unrestrained and as 
turbulent, and for the mob to assent merely with 
smiles, nature and wit would always obtain the 
shout. 

Of Mr. Blakchard however T cannot talk 
much, for he is not seen much. The performance, 
which has chiefly gained him his popularity, is the 
character of the Marquis de Grand Chateau in 
the musical toy-show of the Cabinet^ and he cer- 
tainly presents a very amusing picture of a stiff 
dotard with his affectation of energetic dignity 
and that pompous gallantry which he has so well 
contrasted with the ludicrous turn out of the toes. 
This character indeed is so truly original, that 
even Mr. Mathews has been able to add no- 
thing new to it*s representation, and with every 
allowance for second impressions^ he certainly is 
the less amusing in proportion as he deviates from 
Mr. Blanchard's style. 

Mr. Blanciiard has a perpetual catch with 
his right arm which he generally holds as if he 
had been accustomed to wear a sling : this trick 
has not the excuse of being even a common bad 
habit off the stage, and he should certainly en- 
deavour to rectify an error which seems the only 
personal one he has got. But perhaps it is th« 
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the more obstinate for that reason. These habits 
make a stronger impression upon the spectator's 
mind than even the spectator himself imagines. 
I have generally found, that when I bit down ta 
think of an actors style or indeed when the idea 
of any actor is presented to my mind, he invaria- 
bly appears before me with some attitude or ges- 
ture that^ marks his accustomed manner, and the 
analysis of this attitude or gesture instantly dis- 
closes to me some habitual fault or beauty of his 
style. Thus if a frequenter of the theatre were to 
think suddenly of Mr. Lewis, he would uncon- 
sciously figure to himself the easy flutter, the 
short, knowing respiration, and the complacent 
nods of that lively actor. Contrast him with th« 
idea of Mr. Kemble, and there rises before you 
& figure of melancholy dignity, dealing out a most 
measured speech in sepulchral tones and a pe- 
dantic pronunciation, and injuring what he has 
made you feel by the want of feeling himself. 
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MR. DOWTON. 


If we arc to agree with Dr. Johnson, that 
genius is the power of a naturally strong intellect 
accidentally directed to one particular object, 
and that it would excel in any attainment which 
peculiarly excited ii*s attention, it will be diffi- 
cult to decide, what accident could have directed 
an universal genius to so many objects at once, 
what concentration of casualties could have made 
Garrick so equally excellent in a hundred dif- 
ferent characters, or Voltaire so equally de- 
lightful in a hundred kinds of writings. The 
most prominent argument however against such a 
definition is the wrong judgment which men of 
genius have so often conceived of their own 
powers : their attention has been directed to ob- 
ject after object without the least success, till at 
length they have suited their powers where they 
had neither an expectation nor a wish to suit 
them. This is the perpetual case on the stage. 
Mr« Bannister at one period of his earlier 
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days almost confined himself to lofty tragedy ; 
both Mr. Kemble and Mrs. Siddoks have 
flattered themselves they were comedians, and in- 
deed there is hardly a good performer on the stage 
who has not at some time or other in the same 
way mistaken inclination for ability. 

Mr, Dowton has shared the errors as well at 
the genius of his contemporaries. If there is no 
actor living who can represent the testiness of age 
and the passionate feeling of impatient honesty 
with half his felicity, there is at the same time no 
actor who imitates his inferiors with worse sue* 
cess. I recollect but one character in low comedy, 
that of King Arthur in Tom Thumb, which he 
sustains with any power ; and this character is of 
a peculiar kind of humour not usual with vulgar 
<;omic actors and not difficult I should imagine 
even witji professed tragedians; indeed if the 
great requisite in mock-heroic acting is a serious 
manner opposed to ludicrous words, it will not be 
found Jvery difficult to any performer. But why 
Mr. Dowton, who cannot use his jaws like a 
piece of Indian-rubber, should attempt to grin 
like MtTNDEN, or why with neither an iron voice 
nor a brazen countenance, he should condescend 
to copy Mr. Fawcett, is totally inexplicable. 
In feet his powers will scarcely bend io any ex- 
pression that is not elicited by the stronger emo* 
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tions that approximate to tragedy and which are 
comic in proportion only as they arefamiliar, or 
extreme, or unreasonable, or jstrangly contrasted 
with their object. He is therefore a comedian of 
very superior powers in his happier characters, 
since he catches the feelings rather than the habits 
of men, and I really never lamented an actor's 
want of self-knowledge so much as when I saw 
so true a genius degrading his abilities and his 
fame by aping the uncouth levities of Mr. Faw- 
CETT in the part of Doctor Pangloss, His far- 
cical servants and sailors are not a jot the more 
natural or more facetions; he always appears 
above them ; his emotions are too refined and hie 
iaccs not even passably monstrous. 

£ut who is so impressive, so striking, so thrilling^ 
as this actor in scenes of angry perturbation or 
of anger subdued by the patience or pleasantry of 
it's object? His Captain Cape in the Old Maid is 
a rough miniature of his Sir Anthony Absolute in 
-the RivalSy and both are imitable portraits of a 
mind naturally good, indulging itself in bursts of 
•extravagant anger. Most actors are content with 
straining their eyeballs, protruding their lips, and 
'pounding ij^e air with one arm, to express their 
rage; in Dow ton you see all the approaches, 
'the changes, and the effects of that passion, which 
becomes inipotent by its very power; most actors 
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are content to stare with stupid inaction at their 
interlocutor, while he is combating or deprecating 
their rage; Dow ton still preserves the great fea-- 
ture of rage, impatience, he twists about hisfingeis, 
changes liis attitude and his gesture, mutters 
hastily with his lips, turns away at intervals from 
the speaker with a mouth of contempt, or seems 
unable to wait for his conclusion^ The scene with 
his son Captain Absolute in the. Rivals^ where he 
insists on the latter*s marriage, is for this reason 
the masterpiece of extravagant anger. But then, 
when his son has won upon his feelings or suddenly 
complies with his demand, who at the same time 
can drop with such a fall of nature from the height 
of passion to the most soft emotions and the most 
social pleasantry ? His expression of satisfaction 
with another, his grateful shake of the hand, and 
his hurried thanks breaking through the intervals of 
overpowering joy, exhibit the perfection of social 
enjoyment. 

But it is not in simple passions only that Mr. 
Dow TON excels; in the mixed emotions of an- 
ger and tenderness, and in the testiness 9f good« 
hearted old age, he has proved himself supeiior 
not only to the face-making Munden, but per* 
haps to any actor in the recollection of the pre- 
sent times. Of this union of opposite feelings his 
Cld Dornto7i in the Road to Ruin and his Abedne^i^ 
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in the Jew and the Doctor arc sufficient exam- 
ples. M UN DEN, who really has a considerable 
share of feeling, injures his Do/ti^ow as he does 
all his characters with the most preposterous buf- 
foonery : he hurts alike his rage and his tender- 
ness, his violent, his soft, and his comic expression 
with this studious farce, because he renders it 
evident to the whole house that he is not sufficiently 
occupied with himself to give a good portrait of 
himself, or rather perhaps, that he is too much 
occupied with himself to give a good portrait of 
his author's personage. Dow ton thinks of 
nothing but his immediate character, and this is a 
secret by which even indifferent actors might gain 
n much better effect with their audience. An 
actor in fact thinks of two incompatible things at 
once when he is representing the author's charac- 
ter and studying his own personal one, as the droll 
Mr. Munden or the merry Mr. Fawcett: 
a portrait painter in the act of taking another's 
likeness might as well be so infatuated with him- 
self as to mingle a few dashes of his own : to be 
sure, people would then say '* Here is a curious 
fancy piece enough ! " but what would the intend- 
ed original say ? 

Dowton's changes from the irritable to Ihe 
yielding;, from the angry to the tender, in old 
Dorntott, have so much nature, tlMt ^ spectator 
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can with difficulty imagine them to be designed 
for effect. The gradual faltering of his voice 
from violence to softness, as he is gradually won 
from testiness or anger, is like those beautiful 
semitones whose dropping difference is scarcely 
perceivable in a fine singer ; and in the same man- 
ner, his rise from sullonness to, gaiety is almost as 
imperceptible in it's individual gradation as the 
hundred different tones that melt in ascension on 
the ear when a vessel is filled at the spring. In 
Dornton however he always preserves the air 
of the venerable gentleman, in the Ahednego of the 
Jew and the Doctor he shews with what nature he 
can still preserve these emotions with even an air 
of vulgarity. The remonstrances of the humane 
Jew, when he complains that his visitor has hurt 
his feelings, his air of honest pride gradually giving 
way to feelings of humiliation, and his powerless 
voice at length faultering into tears, are equalled 
by nothing but the sudden start of consolation and 
eagerness with which he enquires what the gentle^ 
man ash s for his gold-headed cane. If his Israel;^ 
itish dialect is not so correct as that of Wewit- 
7EII, it is nevertheless inferior to Wewitzer's 
only, and in every other respect it is the first per- 
formance of it*s kind that I have seen. I must 
lament indeed that I have not seen ^tither himself 
or Mr. Bannister in the character of Sheta 
in Ma. Cumberland's comedy of the Jew^ 
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lince this character, I should imagine, must com* 
prise all the excellencies of his acting, his anger, his 
tenderness, his united anger and tenderness, and 
his unaffected force of humour, and it would have 
been curious to compare the two performers in 
their full rivalry of excellence. But I mention ' 
this comedy, which has done Mu. Cumber- 
land's heart so much -honour, * to notice the 

* The soul of a Jew. as it has usually been represented on 
the sbtge, is a mere mass of selfish corruption, and in fact, i\» 
Israelittsh tribe has been so driven by the prejutficcs of society 
into a perpetual watchfulness after it*s immediate interest, that 
a Jewish mind is very often a mere camera obscura in whicli 
every surrounding object is represented in all it's life, motion, 
and point'of view, while the passing picture is completely 
hidden from outward observation and ihe room itself t(K) con- 
).£ned to admit much sociality : in short, a Jew must become 
rich in order not to be utterly contemptible. But this is evi- 
dently not the fault of the Jew, quatemis Jew, as a logician 
inrould say, or merely because he is a Jew j there are at thi» 
moment men infinitely attached to the Jewish religion and 
customs, who have the art of getting rich and yet of preserv- 
ing Ihat liberality, which the weaker Israelite is afraid even to 
profess from a fear of the incredulity of his persecution j his 
enemies, he thinln, could exclaim with additional alarm 
against his miserly designs, were he to pretend generosity. Of 
thi« weakness and of really consummate generosity Mr. 
CuMBEitLAND has composed his Jew, and if he has draw^n 
the picture somewhat too strongly even for the most persecu- 
ted and the most liberal of men, he has done the greater 
honour to his own amiable feelings, and to hit liberality aii^aii 
author^ an Englishman, and a Christian. 
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very deserved encomium on Mr. Dow ton in 
the authors memoirs of himself published last 
year. The praise is general, and it comes from 
a writer grateful for assistance, but it is interest- 
ing because it is Mr. Cumberland's, and 
valuable because it is true. " It has also served," 
says the author, speaking of the part of ShevUy " as 
a stepping-stone to the stage for an actor, who in my 
judgment (and I am not afraid of being singular in 
that opinion) stands amongst the highest of his 
profession : for if quick conception, true discri- 
mination, and the happy* faculty of incarnating 
the idea of his poet, are properties essential in the 
almost undefinable composition of a great and 
perfect actor, these and many more will be found 
in Mr. Dowton*.** I would not be so great a 
friend of tlie bathos, as to say any thing after 
thi6. 

* Memoirs of Richard Cumberland written by him* 
•elf. LacMogtoo, 1806. 4to. p. 514. 
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MR. MATHEWS. 


Those comedians are infinitely mistaken, who 
imagine that mere buffoonery or face-making is a 
surer method of attaining public favour than 
chastened and natural humour. A monstrous 
grin,' that defies all description or simile, may 
raise a more noisy laughter, but as I have before- 
observed, the merest pantomine clown will raise 
a still noisier : laughter does not always express 
the most satisfied enjoyment^ and there is some- 
thing in the ease and artlessness of true humour 
that obtains a more lasting though a more gra- 
dual applause: it is like a, rational lover, who 
allows confidence and extravagant mirth to catch 
a woman's eye first, but wins his way ultimately 
. from the very want of quaUties which please 
merely to fatigue. While such an actor therefore, 
as Dow TON will attempt buffooneries in which, 
he neither can nor ought to succeed, it is no small 
credit to Mr. Mathews, that he has the 
judgment to avoid in general what he really can 
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exhibit with the greater effect. This is the proper 
pride of art actor who has a greater respect for 
the opinion of the boxes than of the galleries ; 
this is the laudable ambition that would rather 
be praised by those who are Worthy, of respect 
themselves than by a clamourous mob who in 
fact applaud their own likeness in the vulgarity 
and nonsense so boisterously admired* 

Such a judgment is the more praise-worthy in 
Mr. Mathews, as his principal excellence is the 
representation of officious valets and humourous 
old men, two species of character that with most 
actors are merely buffoons in livery and buffoons 
with walking-sticks. His attention to correctness 
however by no means lessens his vivacity, but it 
is the vivacity of the world not of the stage ; it 
seems rather his nature than his art, and though 
] dare say all actors have their hours of disquiet^ 
and perhaps more than n^ost men, yet he has not 
the air of one who elevates his sensations th# 
moment he enters the stage and drops them the 
instant he departs. It is a very common and a 
very injurious fault with actors to come before 
the audience with a manner expressive of begin- 
ning a task ; they adjust their neckcloths and hata 
as if they had dressed in a hurry, look about them 
as much as to say " What sort of a house have I 
got this evening }" and commence their speecb^t 
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in a tone of pAtient weariness,' as if they contem- 
plated the future labours of the evening. This is 
a frequent error with Mr. H. Johnston, and a 
most peculiar one withMR.C.KEMBLE, who often 
seems to have just arrived from a fatiguing walk, 
Mr. Mathews makes^ his appearance neither 
with this indifference on the one hand, nor on the 
other with that laboured mirth which seems to 
have been lashed into action like a top and which 
goes down like a top at regular intervals. If 
therefore he does not amaze like many inferior 
actors with sudden bursts of broad merriment, hp 
is more equable and consistent in his humour 
and inspires his audience with a more constant 
spirit of chcarfulness. Such a chearfulness i$ 
the most desirable elfect in every comic performer, 
and this feeling is one of the sensations which ren- 
der us more truly pleased with comedy than with 
farce : it is more agreeable to reason, because it 
leaves room for thinking; it is removed from vio- 
lence, which always carries a degree of pain into 
the more exquisite pleasures; it is more like the 
happiness that we may attain in real life, and 
therefore more fitted to dispose us to an enjoy- 
ment of our feelintrs. 

The principal fauh in the general style of Mr. 
Mathews is a redundancy of bodily motion ap- 
proaching to restlessness, which I havesometiraci 
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thought to have been a kind of nervousness iin«* 
patient of public observation ; but I think he has 
repressed this considerably within these few 
months^ and if it be owing to want of confidence, 
the stage is not a place to increase any of the 
more bashful feelings. This fault however, like 
.AIr. Kemble's stiffness in Pefiruddock, becomes 
a. beauty in his performance of the restless Lying 
Valet, and of Hisk in Love laughs at Locksmiths^ 
who are both in a perpetual bustle of cheating 
and contrivance. Possibly it may be the frequen- 
cy of his performance in characters of intrigue 
that originally led him to indulge it, ibr there is 
yet another character, that of the intriguing ser- 
vant in the farce of Catch him who Can, in which 
he is at full liberty to indulge it. In this servant 
be gives a specimen of that admirable power of 
mimickry,in which he rivals Mr. Bannister. 
I believe there were many in the theatre who had 
much difficulty to recognise him in his transforma- 
tion into the Frenchman, and for alteration of 
manner, tone, and pronunciation it. certainly was 
not inferior to the most finished deceptions of that 
great comedian. As this kind of deception indeed 
depends chiefly upon a disguise of the voice, one 
would imagine it ought not to be very difficult to 
an actor, one of whose /irst powers should be a 
fi^xifoility of tone ; but this flexibility becomes 
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valualjlc on our stage for it's rarity, for it is curi- 
ous enough to observe, that we have not a single 
tragedian or female performer who can at all dis- 
guise the voice, and of all our comedians, who 
really ought to excel in this point, Mr. Ban- 
K18TER and Mr. Mathews seem the only two 
who can thus escape from themselves with amy 
arti fice : many of the comic actors, as M u n d R n , 
Simmons, Blanchard, Liston, John- 
stone, Wewitzer, and particularly Faw- 
CETT, seem blessed with such honest throats as 
to be incapable of the slightest deception. 

The old age of Mr. Mathews is like the 
rest of his excellencies, perfectly unaffected and 
correct ; the appearance of years he manAges so 
well, that many of his admirere, who have never 
seen him off the stage, insist that he is an elderly 
man, and the reason of this deception is evident : 
most of our comedians in their representation of 
age either make no alteration of their voice, and 
like antiquarian cheats, palm a walking-stick or 
a hat upon us for something very ancient, or sink 
into so unnatural an imbecility that they are apt 
on occasion to forget their tottering knees and bent 
shoulders, and like Vertumnus in the poet 
are young and old in the turn of a minute. Ma- 
thews never appears to wish to be old; timfe 
seems to have come to him> not he to time, and as 
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he never, where he can avoid it, makes that show 
of feebleness which the vanity of age always 
would avoid, so he never forgets that general ap- 
|)earancc of years, which the natural feebleness 
of age could not help. Our old men of the stage 
arc in general of one unvarying age in all their 
various characters, as in the case of Mundew 
for instance^ who though he imitates the appear- 
ance of a hearty old gentleman with much nature, 
is seldom a jot the older or the youngejr than his 
usual antiquity, whatever the author might have 
led us to imagine. The two characters of Don 
Manuel in She would and She nould not and of 
Old Philpot in the Citizen are sufficient examples 
of the ease with which Mr. Mathews alters 
his years and of the general excellencies of his 
old age. In the former piece he is a naturally 
chearful old man, whose humour depends much 
on the humour of others, and who is overcome 
alternately with gaiety and with despair, as he 
finds himself treated by those about him. The 
voice of Mr. Mathews, were wc to shut our 
eyes, would be enough to convince us of his age 
in this character, and of his disposition too ; there 
is something in it unaccountably petty and confi- 
ned, while at the same time it appears to make an 
effort of strength and jollity, and when his false 
pitch of spirits meets with a sudden tJownfall, 
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nothing can be more natural than tlie total dis- 
solution of his powers of voice, or the restless 
despondency with which he yields himself to a 
hundred imaginary miseries : when his s^urits are 
raised again and his excessive joy gradually over-^ 
comes itself by it's own violence, the second excre- 
tion of his fatigued talkativeness and of his ex- 
cessive laughter reduces him to mere impotence ; 
he sinks into his chair ; and in the last weariness 
of a weak mind and body, cannot still refrain from 
the natural loquacity of old age, but in the inters 
vals of oppressed feeling attempts to speak when 
he has not only nothing to say, but when it is per- 
fectly painful to him to utter a wprd. In thischa- 
'racter therefore, Mr. Mathews exhibits all the 
gradations of the strength and weakness of declin- 
ing years ; in that of Fhilpot^ he settles himself 
into a confirmed and unresisting old age: his 
feeble attitudes, his voice, his minutest actions, 
are perfectly monotonous, as become a money- 
getting dotard, whose soul is absorbed in one 
mean object : his limbs contracted together are 
expressive of the selfish closeness of the miser, 
and in his very tone of utterance, so sparing of it's 
strength and so inward, be seems to retire into 
himself. 

From the general performances however of 
>Ir. Matii£ws, I had been induced to consider 
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MISS POPE. 


The tragic stage is always ft step above nature ; 
for the imitation of tragedy, paradoxical as the 
phrase may seem, must be somewhat imperfect in 
it's resemblance to real life in order to be pleas- 
ing, not only because the spectators would lose 
sight of the emotion, considered in it's imitative 
powers, from which some critics have deduced all 
the pleasure arising froiu tragedy, but because in 
proportion as they lost sight of this imitation, they 
would be awake to a sorrow too apparently real 
to be softened into a pleasing effect. Luckily for 
nature indeed, our actors have little occasion to 
t>tudy this elevation above men and manners : for 
the poet has already lifted them sufficiently, either 
with his verse, or his declamation, or some other 
uncommonncss of human language, as well as with 
the intervals of acts, which allow the spectators 
leisure to collect their thoughts. The tragic per- 
former therefore, though he attend carefully to the 
poetry, ought still to imitate nature as closely «» 
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possible in passages of emotion and passion, if it 
were merely to correct the artificial effect of the 
poet's writing, which is always sufficient to give 
him the nbccssary elevation, and unless softened, 
would always be in danger of lifting him too 
abruptly above the standard of humanity. 

'But in comedy such an elevation is totally un- 
necessary and injurious ; firstly, because it excites 
too little passion to carry our enthusiasm beyond 
a sense of it's imitation; secondly, because if it 
did thus transport us, the sensations it would in- 
spire, would be the reverse of painful and alarm- 
ing ; and thirdly, because it's chief end is satire, 
and what is not a just picture of human manners 
will never be recognized or at least felt as a like- 
ness either by those whom it is intended to reprove 
or those whom it should rouse to a reproof of 
others. Caricature for this reason is very justly 
confined by gr>od authors to farce, which profes- 
ses nothing but to raise merriment, and though 
some writers of huge farces may call their pro- 
ductions comedy, yet the world invariably recogni- 
zees them for what they are, and would as soon 
look for it*s own image in their kind of satire, as 
a beatitv would search for her likeness at the back 
of her looking-glass. For the same reason there- 
fore, the actor should confine his caricature to farce, 
otherwise he totally destroys that end of the poet 
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which if is his business to promote. If the cha- 
racter too is extremely natural and well-drawn, 
he contradicts his own sentiments and deeds by 
farce, and thus the union between an actor and 
his character becomes just as unseasonable and 
ridiculous, as the assistance of a boisterous fellow 
who to help his friend from the ground overturns 
him by his aukward oflficiousness. 

I have been led into these reflections by a con- 
templation of Miss Pope's genius, which proves 
how infinitely a comedian can please without the 
least tincture of grimace or buffoonery, or the 
slightest opposition to nature. She exhibits in- 
deed such a perfect freedom from the cant and 
trick of the stage, that her education in Mr. 
Garrick's juvenile theatre allows no argument 
for the friends of such an institution, since her ex- 
cellencies are evidently the effect of natural 
genius and not of any system of education. A 
theatre of this kind can be of no use but to in- 
struct it's actors in the mere business of the stage, 
and Miss Pope, I believe, is the only good per- 
former either in England or France that has been 
thus educated. Sruch a stage can never supply 
that observation of life which is one^of the first 
requisites towards the representation of men and 
manners ; it is evident too that however excel- 
lently childrep may perform, considered as chil- 
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dren, they can never personate a more advanced 
age for that very reason, and even if they could 
contrive to imitate men they would merely disgust 
us the more because they were no longer children. 
Of what service then is a juvenile theatre ? why^ 
it hurts the health of children by forcing them 
into bad hours, it hurts their minds by giving them 
a premature knowledge of seducing vices, it takes 
away in short that lovely simplicity whose great- 
est charm is it's inexperience, and without which 
childhood becomes a mere effort at manhood, 
contemptible for it's want of power and infinitely 
pitiable for it's want of modesty. If Miss Pope 
has escaped all this, it is owing to that excellent 
sound sense which has taught her to avoid the 
most common errors of her profession. But what 
has become of all the other persons educated in 
this manner? If their early habits are not suffi- 
cient to make them fit for the stage they will at 
ithe same time render them unfit for almost every 
other profession, and what is to become of those, 
especially if they are females, whose very passion 
for bustle has made them indolent, and for read- 
ing, unwise? I do not speak from momentary 
consideration, for I have ^eagerly sifted the sub- 
ject before;* there was an attempt last year to 

* Sec Appendix. 
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establish in this metropolis what was called, an 
academic theatre ; it's proprietors, some of whom 
were fathers of the children, instructed the infant 
performers in the most iniquitous plays of our de- 
graded wits, and it will ever be the honest pride 
of my heart thai, by the confession of these very 
men, it's dissolution was materially owing to the 
ridicule of the News. 

Neither these dangers, nor the earliest a« well 
as greatest praise that an actress could receive, 
have had any effect on the steady, unassuming, and 
unaffected genius of Miss Pope, of whom 
Churchill, in the ancient character of poet ami 
prophet united, and in the midst of the most galling 
satire upon others,«poke his perfect approbation. 

With all the native vigour of sixteen^ 

Among the merry group conspicuous seen, . 

See lively Pope advance in jig and trip, 

Corinna, Cherry, Honeycomb, and Snip. 

Not without art, but yet to nature true, 

She charms the town with humour just, yet new. 

ChearM by her promise, we the less deplore 

The fatal tirae'when Clive shall be no more. 

RosciAD. 

This anticipation of Miss Pope's resem-' 
blance to Mrs. Clive, who excelled in hoydens 
and somps as well as intriguing chambermaids, 
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does not seem to have been perfectly justified in 
the former character; but in the latter we our- 
selves can witness to that lively nature which 
seems determined to surviveher very powers, ancf 
the picture of Mrs. Clive's genius, if not of 
her characters, might still be drawn for Miss 
Pope : 

In spite of outward blemishes she shone 

For humour fam'd and humour all her own. 

Easy, as if at home, the stage she trod, 

Nor sought the critic's praise nor fear'd his rod. 

Original in spirit and in ease 

She pleasM by hiding all attempts to please. 

It has not been my fortune to see Miss Pope 
in her former days and characters, but if her 
humour is still so powerful, when her powers of 
voice and of action have become so weak, it is easy 
to imagine her former excellence. Her genius 
however is of a very lasting nature for it does not 
depend upon bodily exertion. The stage, as 
Churchill says with respect to Mrs. Clive, 
appears to be her own room : she never indulges 
in that excess of action which is intended to sup- 
ply the want of active countenance, and which 
would be so astounding to Englishmen in real life ; 
she never talks to the audience, she does not exhi- 
bit all she can when her character will not warrant 
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the display, and ivith the same judgment she never 
affects what she cannot do. One of her great 
beauties is a most judicious emphasis of speech 
that unites the qualities of reading and of talking ; 
for ii has all the strength of the one tempered by 
the familiarity of the other. Her general style 
of acting indeed may be termed emphatic, not 
because like Mrs. Davenport, who is a very 
sensible actress in other respects, she digs, as it 
were, into particular words with her voice and her 
action, but because she relieves with much art 
the uniform temperance of her manner by that 
variety of tone which appears the natural result 
of a person's obedience to feelings without any 
attempt either to repress or to elevate them. 
This is peculiarly observable in her performance 
of Mrs, Candour in the School for Scandal, ia 
which her affected sentiments are so inimitably 
hidden by the natural turns of her voice, that 
it is no wonder her scandal carries perfect 
conviction to every body around her. Her 
humour is perfectly adapted to this affectation of 
truth, for it is of that dry sort which a person 
of little judgment might mistake for seriousness, 
and it is so perfectly equalized with her immediate 
feelings, that in scenes of cool contemptuous de- 
fiance or of anger affecting coolness, as in the 
character of Lady Courtland in the School far 
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Friends, she never passes those limits at which the 
actor's adherence to his author ends, and his mexe 
wish to please the audience commences. 

In parts of mere farce, like that of stupid Au^ 
drey in As Yau Like It, Miss Pope must yield, 
I think, to Mrs. Mattocks, hut in true comic 
humour and in temperate unaffected nature she 
yields to no actress on thq stage, and it is a very 
considerable praise to her judgment and her gene- 
ral manners that in the present rare gentility of 
the stage she is the only natural performer of the 
old gentlewoman^ With features neither natural- 
ly good nor flexible, she manages a surprising 
variety of expression, and with a voice originally 
harsh and now enfeebled by age, her variety of 
tone is still more surprising. None of her defi- 
ciencies in short are acquired, and she contrives 
that they shall injure none of her excellencies. 
With perpetual applause to flatter her and a long 
favouritism to secure her, she has no bad habits ; 
and when even the best of our actors are consi- 
dered, it is astonishing how much praise is con:* 
taincd in that single tiuth. 
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MRS. MATTOCKS. 


Great comic powers may easiTy be recognized^ 
though their possessor should sometimes degene- 
rate into farce : nature and the true genius of 
acting arc so amalgamated, that as long as a par* 
tide of the latter remains it will be found to contain 
Bomething of the former. Such a genius injured 
by farce is like gold in the hands of the beater : 
however gaudy and glaring it's effect may become, 
it is still brilliant : however it'is massivencss may be 
attenuated into a mere superficies, it is still the 
remnant of a noble metal. 

The powers of Mr. Munden for instance,, 
however he may fritter them into worthlcssness, 
are originally of sterling value. Mrs. Mat- 
tocks, though she is apt to become flippant and 
farcical, has not so widely mistaken breadth for 
solidity, and therefore her genius for true comedj 
is more discoverable* - 
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The comic powers of Mks. Mattocks indeed 
are originally not unlike those of Miss Pope; 
yet the difference between the two actresses is 
most forcibly apparent. The fact is, that Mks. 
Mattocks is more theatrical, and Miss Pope, 
who affects nothing, more natural. Many of their 
audience may consider the one actress quite as easy 
and natural as the other, because she is as free 
from lameness, because she never halts in her 
style or makes an apparent effort to produce 
effect; but a discriminating eye will instantly 
separate the easiness which trusts to Nature, and 
that which is produced by a confidence in theatri- 
cal art. In the one case the performer seems ta 
do nothing but obey his inspiration ; in the other 
he bends it to his conceit or his habitual peculiari- 
ties: however veliement or effective therefore this 
power may appear, it really possesses less of en- 
thusiasm than a pure obedience to nature, because 
the mind is evidently less occupied with what it 
can bend to it's own habits than with a sensation 
that entirely absorbs and governs it. 

I cannot illustrate this difierence better than by 
a comparison of our two comic painters, Smiiike 
and WiLKiE, both of whom excel in a knowledge 
of the human mind and a powerful command of 
humourous expression. Though you recognize in 
Smirke's characters every habit and emotion h^ 
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personifies, the acquaintance is not commenced: 
entirely by your&elf ; they force thehiselves oa 
your notice by that kind of double humour, which 
anticipates observation while it seems busied with 
its own concerns : Wilkie's characters ask 
nothing and they gain every thing, they have none 
of that looking out of a picture, which Mr» 
Smirke, however he may have corrected it by 
avoiding the gross staring of the Dutch figures has 
still maintained by attitudes and grimaces almost 
equally compulsive of observation : the charac- 
ters of Smirk £ in their most domestic retirement 
always appear to have a consciousness and a wish, 
of being overlooked ; those of Wi lk i* preserve all 
that air of abstraction and employment, which' 
persons occupied with their own affairs and snr* 
rounded by the walls of a room would naturally 
maintain. The little therefore -which Smirke 
gains by their obtrusiveness of pencil, he loses by 
the confusion necessarily produced in characters 
vvhich contradict their own actions and business ; 
but WiLKTE obtains our approbation or what may 
be called the artificial end of the painter 'by con- 
fining the action of his characters to their natural 
one, and by neglecting the spectator adds to the 
strength and unity of the spectacle : the one 
meets and solicits our eye for applause ; the other 
waits for it without affectation and gains it wiih« 
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eut effort: Smirke in short is the theatrical 
painter; he studies not so much to observe a» 
to be observed : Wilkie is the painter of na- 
ture, he cj^aws from mankind, rather than for 
them. Luckily for true and well-directed genius, 
the world in iVs admiration of genius is like a 
delicate lover, and both for the sake of it's own 
reputation as well as activity, would rather pursue 
than be pursued, would rather detect the correct, 
the rational, the unobtrusive,, than be deceived- 
kito a momentary, vehemence of amazement by the 
glaring and the forward. Nothing can be a 
better inst£^nce of this delicacy in the true- 
connoisseur, than the unchanging and unequalled 
honours of the divine Raphael, whose beauties 
win upon our judgmeHt and our feelings the more 
they arc contemplated, but produce less perhaps of* 
sudden effect than any great painter on record. 

Such is^ the comparative excellence of the ac- 
tor, and as^ Mr< Smirke, had he obtained an 
earlier and a better judgment^ possesses sufficient- 
powers perhaps to have equalled his present 
superiors, so might a more genuine comedy have 
been attained by Mrs. Mattocks or by any 
performer whose real genius has been distorted by 
the injudicious fondling of admirers. Mrs. Mat- 
tocks has too much judgment over to degenerate 
iato mere caricature, except when it is her authorV 
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fault, as in the part of Miss Clementina Allspice 
in Mr. Morton's JP'ai/ to get Married,; her 
chiei fault is in 'the obtrusive force which she 
gives to all her characters, and in an extension of 
originally well proportioned expression to a 
breadth beyond it's basis; in this respect she 
resembles Munden. In her performance, for in- 
stance, of the intriguing Bettj^ Hint in the Man 
of tht JVjorld, she personifies with the happiest 
effect the breathless anxiety and hushed communi- 
cations of the mischief-maker; her expressive 
stare at the beginning of her speeches, prophetic 
of her interlocutor's amazement, her very prepara- 
tory swallow (excuse me this vulgarism) as if she 
were unable to commence her direful tales, and the 
pretended gaiety of hurry with which she slurs 
ovei»her real want of information as though it were 
a confirmed knowledge of facts, form a picture of 
great variety and truth : but she is not satisfied 
with all this, broad as it is in it's correctness ; she 
must obtain the same noisy laughter which Mr, 
Fawcett and Mr. Munden command, and 
like the Japanese idolaters, make a sacrifice of 
her reason to a set of grins and grimaces : every 
expression is pushed beyond it's end, her vivacity 
screams, her stare becomes tragic, and her Lurry 
maddens into mere gabbling. Thus, like the 
actors she condescends to imitate, she fixes herself 
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in every petty habit immediately applicable or 
not, which she finds applauded ; as Mr. Mun- 
DEN has his twist of the jaws at the conclusion of 
his sentences, and Mr. Fawcett his grating 
hem, so Mrs. Mattocks must indulge herself 
in a kind of satisfactory giggling, which she some- 
times with artificial conciseness terminates by a 
sudden gravity that certainly forms a very ludi- 
crous though a very farcical contrast. 

I have been the more surprised at this defalca- 
tion of Mrs. Mattocks from true comedy, be- 
cause no actress seems to understand her author 
better ;• so that her farce cannot be the juggling of 
ignorance to avoid scrutiny » In the character of 
the housekeeper in the Tale of Mystery , she prov- 
ed herself capable of a seriousness and a feeling,, 
particularly in her depressed and shrinking rela- 
tion of the murder, which no performer of mere 
farce could attempt to reach. 

It must be confessed that Mrs. MATrocK» 
has all the powers of an excellent comic actress^, 
and age does not seem to have impaired them 
either bodily or mentally; her eye is still full or 
liveliness, her face and her voice of variety, and iiv 
a much better sense than it was remarked oj^ 
another, she may be said to have " a head to con- 
ceive and a hand to execute any mischief/' 
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MISS MELLON. 


Til E dearth of gentccT females has long been a 
subject of complaint against the English stage^ 
and it certainly appears surprising in a nation so 
celebrated for thai delicate mixture of reserve and 
frankness which constitutes the charm of female 
manners. But if the cause of this dearth be con- 
sidered, perhaps we shatt be more surprised to 
Fecollect so many actresses who have attained these 
manners on the stage, since it arises for the most 
part from their very profession. It is evident 
that a female must entirely get rid of the natural 
timidity of her sex before she can appear in all 
her powers before a miscellaneous and expectant 
multitude, and though this natural timidity may 
in some measure be supplied in real life by that 
outward reserve with which a woman might 
artfully conceal a masculine mind, yet there is 
a something beyond propriety of demeanor, be- 
yond even personal dignity, which must separate 
feminine from masculine gentihly. 
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By that necessary union then of delicacy, of 
frankness, and of reserve, which renders the social 
female so lovely, an actress who aspires to the 
lady, must be judged ; and Miss Mellon, I 
am afraid, possessed nothing but the frankness; 
she has sufficient easiness for mere fashion, but 
such an easiness is the result of confidence not of 
a happy propriety of temper and education ; she 
has a fuad of vivacity, but whether she is exer- 
cising her skill in raillery or not, her sprightliness 
has always a vulgar shortness of speech and man- 
ner, a something almost amounting to snappish- 
ness, which lessens her amiablcness in proportion 
as it increases her humour. This fault is very 
observable in her representation oiVolante in the 
Honey Moon, a character nevertheless of rather 
a confident levity, and from it's plain-spoken 
inanncr very well adapted to Miss Mellon 's 
style ; but what might be a beauty in this per- 
formance, if confined to it's immediate seasons for 
exertion, becomes a glaring error from it's obstina* 
cy and misapplication. It cannot be denied, and 
indeed it is extremely natural, that the freedom of 
intercourse between the actor and actress, though 
it may be perfectly void of criminality, must 
nevertheless do away those nice distinctions in 
behaviour between the sexes, \vhich are necessary 
to their distinguishment by others, and perhaps it 
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will be found that the first cause of a female's ill 
success in the representation of perfect gentility 
is the want of that sexual consciousness, if I may 
use the expression, which does not so much think 
of itself as it feels a retiring sensation at the levity 
or the ofliciousness of men. 

The happy peculiarity which distinguishes 
Miss Mellon from the multitude of the London 
performers, is her ease and artifice in the cham- 
bermaid or the. unpolished girl. The shortness of 
her inanner suits admirably well with thepertness 
and decision of the one, and her vivacious frank- 
ness with the universal carelessness of the other. 
Nor is it in the more prominent qualities only of 
abigails that she excels ; she catches with the 
nicest discrimination their probable touches of 
character and manner as they might be excited 
upon unusual occasions, and after the fac-simile of 
De Wilde I need not attempt to paint her rest- 
less bashfulness as Lwcy in the School for Friends^ 
when she is courted by the Quaker: if Ma- 
thews makes his advances to her sympathy by a 
smiling complacency that gradually outshines his 
solemnity, if he woos her hand into his own and 
by a daring manoeuvre raises it and cherishes it to 
his bosom, nothing can be more humourously 
replied than the momentary glances of acknow- 
ledgment which she lifts to his momentary con- 
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templation of her charms, or the unconscious air 
and oppressed feelings with which she bites the 
corner of hei apron. For easiness and freedom 
of manner I would instance her performance of the 
heroine in the App/jentice, especially in the scene 
where she remonstrates from the balcony against 
the tragic proceedings of her lover; the tone of 
Jier voice is very naturally divided between en- 
dearment and indifference, and by the security of 
her lounge as she hangs over the rails, and the 
leisure of her conversation, she completely avoids 
the air of a perfornier before an audience. 

But when I mention easiness of manner, I must 
not forget the perfect nature of a young actress 
named Grant, who appeared some little time 
since at the Hay market Theatre : her characters 
-were chiefly in the lower classes of housewives, 
and for a most happy domestic easiness in such 
characters i think her unequalled by any of our 
London performers^ All her actions and wokJs 
appeared the result of immediate feeling, so that 
she was totally free from that kind of anticipa- 
tion by which an ordinary performer, anxious to 
get through his part, is induced to prepare his 
looks and his attitudes for what is to come, I 
have as little personal knowledge of Miss 
Grant as of every other actress; I thought 
this notice due to a rising performer who has a 
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<laim upon my gratitude for the pleasure she has 
afiorded me, and upon the managers of our the- 
atres for the pleasure she would afford otheis* 
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Sensibility, As to her excellent performance of 
Ophelia^ a great distinction must be made between 
characters originally and essentially tragic, and 
those which became so b}' some external means 
that do not change their disposition ; between 
characters in short which are tragic on account 
of what they have done or felt, and those which 
become so by what is done to them : in the for- 
mer case a general solemnity and sorrow is neces- 
sary in the performer, in the latter the character 
may still preserve it's sprightliness in it's utmost 
tragedy as Ophelia does in her madness, so that 
the tragic effect of such a character does not con- 
sist in the performer's powers of tragedy but in the 
contrast which it s misfortunes make with it's be- 
haviour: the darkness is rather in it's atmosphere 
than in itself. Nothing can be more natural or 
pathetic than the complacent tones and busy 
goodnature of Mrs* Jordan in the derange- 
ment of Ophelia ; her little bewildered songs in 
particular, like all her songs indeed, pierce to our 
feelings with a most original simplicity ; but as all 
her actions and speeches are lively and airy, 
though unseasonably so, she is nothing but the 
comic actress who has become tragic for the 
reasons above mentioned, '^ 

The immediate felicity of Mrs. Jordan's 
ftyle consists perhaps in that great excellence of 
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Mr, Bannister, which I have called hearti- 
ness ; but as the manner of this fueling is natu- 
rally softened in a female, it becomes a charming 
openness ming^led with the most artless vivacity. 
In characters that require this expression, Mrs. 
Jordan seems to speak with all her soul ; her 
voice, prefijnant with melody, delights the ear 
with a peculiar and exquisite fulness and with aa 
emphasis that appears the result of perfect convic- 
tion ; yet this conviction is the effect of a sensibility 
willing to be convinced rather than of a judgment 
weighing it's reasons; her heart always precedes 
her speech, which follows with the readiest and, 
Jiappiest acquiescence. 

This subjection of the manner to the feelings, 
has rendered Mrs. Jordan in her younger days, 
the most natural actress of childhood, of it's bursts 
of disposition, and it's fitful happiness; and as her 
fancy has not diminished, and her knowledge of 
human nature must have increased, with her years, 
it would render her the most natural actress still, 
were it not for the increase of her person. To be 
very fat and to look forty years old is certainly 
not the happiest combination for a girlish appear- 
ance, and Mrs. Jordan, with much good sense, 
seems to have almost laid aside her Rumps and her 
Little Pickles for younger performers. So delight- 
ful however are the feelings and tones of nature, 
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ihat there is still no actress who pleases so much 
in the performance of frank and lively youth, in 
Shakspeark's Rosalind for instance, and the 
broad sensibilities of the Country Girl, With 
this frankness too she unites a power of raillery, 
seldom found in a performer of her honest cast, 
Mu9. Jordan manages this raillery with inimi- 
table delicacy ; yet it does not carry with it an 
air of contempt, though such an air is one of 
the severest weapons of the ironical humourist ; 
it is not delivered with an indifferent air^ though 
such an appearance gives irony one of it's most 
excellent reliefs; nor does it assume an air of gay 
acquiescence in the proceedings of it's object, 
though the object may thus become doubly ridi- 
culous in it's misconception and unconscious 
furtherance of the ridicule. These three kinds 
of ridicule, considered with regard to the 
speaker, form a contrast with his manner only, 
since we can always discover his real meaning 
and mind, and are not surprised at either; but 
raillery becomes much more effective in the mouth 
of frankness and simplicity from the contrast it 
presents with the usual goodnature of the speaker, 
and from the peculiar obnoxiousness of that 
object which can rouse so unexpected and unusu- 
al a reprover. Mrs. Jordan utters her more 
serious ridicule with the same simplicity and 
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strength of feeling that always pervade het seri- 
ousness when it does not amount to the tragic^ 
and she gives it a very peculiar energy by pro- 
nouncing the latter parts of her sentences in a 
louder, a deeper, and more hurried tone, as if 
her goodnature should not be betrayed into too 
great a softness and yet as if it wished to get rid 
of feelings too harsh for her disposition. Her 
lighter raillery still carries with it the same feel* 
ing, and her laughter is the happiest and most 
natural on the stage; if she is to laugh in the 
middle of a speech, it does not separate itself so 
abruptly from her words as with most of our per- 
formers ; she does not force herself into those 
yawrting and side-aching peals, which are labouretl 
on every trifling occasion, when the actor seems 
to* be affecting joy with a tooth-ach upon him or 
to have worked himself into convulsions like a 
Pythian priestess; her laughter intermingles 
itself with her words, as fresh ideas atTord hor 
fresh merriment; she does not so much indulge 
as she seems unable to help it; it increases, it 
lessens with her fancy, and when you expect it no 
longer according to the usual habit of the stage, 
it sparkles forth at little intervals, as recollection 
revives it, like flame from half smothered embers. 
This is the laughter of the feelings ; and it is this 
predominance of the heart in all she says and does 
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that rcndei-s her the most delightful actress in the; 
Donna Violante of the Wonder and the Clara of 
Matrimony, and in twenty other characters, which 
ought to be more ladylike than she can make them^ 
and which acquire a better gentiiiiy with others. 

Whv Mrs. JoRiiAN should be so deficient in 
the lady will however be no matter of surprise to 
those who reflect, in the first place*, on the level- 
liitg familiarities of her profession,* and, in the 
second, on the broad and romping characters in 
which she has hitherto excelled and to which the 
manners of any actress, perpetually employed iif 
Aose characters, must in some degree unavoid- 
ably be bent. Mrs. Jordan has unfortunately 
been the finest hreeches-Jigure, as the newspapers 
jgloatingly call it, upon the British stage ; her leg 
js reported to have been copied into a model for 
the statuary, and her foot has rivalled the sublime 
loes of that modest dancer Vestris, who difiiep- 
cd with the all-conquering Achilles merely as it 
was the mortality of the warrior and theimraorlalily 
of the dancer that lay in their respective heels, and 
who one day cried out to his son, " Here,- boy, 
kiss this foot, which enchants heaven and earth !" 
This male atlirement of actresses is one of the 
most barbarous, injurious and unnatural customs 

* Sec page 136« 
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^f the stage ; it has proceeded sometimes fron^ 
want of invention in the author, sometimes from. 
a spirit of pruriency, or, if they please, of versati- 
lity in the actresses ; for when actors ruleauthors^ 
as they do in our time, good performers may very 
often obtain what parts they please. In all cases* 
it is injurious to the probability of the author and 
to the proper style of the actress, for if she suc- 
ceeds in her study of male representation she will 
never entirely get rid of her manhood with it's 
attire; she is. like the Tphi$ of Ovid and 
cJianges her sex unalterably. There is. re- 
quired, in fact, a breadth of manners and de- 
meanour in a woman's imitation of men, which no 
female, who had not got over a certain feminine 
reserve of liml), could ever maintain or endure; 
and when the imitation becomes frequent and the 
limbs bent to their purpose, it is impossible to 
return to that delicacy of behaviour, which exists 
merely as it is incapable of forgetting itself. Vi- 
vacity does nothing but strengthen the t; ndency 
to broadness by allowing a greater freedom of 
^ actioo ; it merely helps the female to depart more 
from her former chaste coldness of ehaiacter, 
from the simplicity of her former mental shape; 
it is like attempting; to straiten a curled lock by 
:holding it nearer the fire. I cannot but persuade 
/nyself therefore, that Mrs. Jordan's inability 
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to catch the elegant delicacy of the lady arisei^ 
from her perpetual reptesentation of the other sex 
and of the romping, unset t led , and uneducated* 
part of her own. It has hecn the fashion to corn* 
pare Miss Duncan in the character of a lady 
with Mrs. Jordan ; but let them be compar* 
ed with references to their age and situation*. 
The deficiency of Mrs. Jordan arises from bad 
*or inappropriate habits of acting : had she never 
represented rakes and romps, it is most probable 
she would have been at least as genteel as Mis 9 
Duncan, for in point of real genius and comie 
powers she is as much her superior as she has 
been in person and still is in voice. Miss DuN<- 
can has undoubtedly the advantage in gentility^ 
and her youth and figure will assist that advan* 
tage ; but let her take care of hej superiority ;. 
she has lately been very fond of wearing the 
breeches, and she wears them, as Sallus^'s^ 
female danced, much better than becomes her. 

Mrs. Jordan, as a performer who unitq^ 
greatcomic powers with muchserious feeling, and 
-who in all her moods seems to be entirely subser* 
vient to her heart, is not only the first actress of 
the day, but as it appears to me from the descrip- 
tion we have of former actresses, the first that ha), 
adorned our stage. But if it may be suffered me 
to shadow with a little gloomy philosophy tht 
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gaiety of theatric criticism, if it may be suffered 
roe to fancy myself at some silent distance from 
the brilliant stage, undisturbed by it's noise and 
undazzled by it's lustre^, how distressing is it 
to our benevolence, how humiliating to our 
powers of pleasing, and to our capacity of receiv- 
ing pleasure, that the very tastes and abilities,, 
that produce one of our most rational delights,^ 
should corrupt the source of that delight ; that 
the stage should at once be the improver of our 
manner and the debaser of it's own; that the 
most sensitive, the most amiable part of the^ 
creation can scarcely ever venture upon th^ 
public imitation of even the most estimable part 
of their sex^ without losing something of what 
renders themselves estimable I 
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MISS DUNCAN. 


The same reason that induced me to rank. 
Mrs. Jordan as a comedian only, has confined 
Miss Duncan to the same class, though she 
also performs with success in tragedy, 1 have 
already described the distinction between charac- 
ters in themselves tragic and those which are 
rather externally so, or between those which com- 
mand our pity by a general and strong melan- 
choly of feeling, and those which excite it by a 
sudden alteration of fortune or by any unforeseen 
and melancholy chance that aftVcts their circum- 
stance and situation rather than their disposi- 
tion.* Miss Duncan has not so much fettling: 
as Mrs. Jordan,, who indeed is fetling itself 
personified, but she can exhibit much sensibility 
in scenes of apprehension and danger, and she 
displays both sensibility and judgment in the 
character of Florence in the Curfew, when she ia 
sitting in the robbers* cave disguised as a captivt 

♦ See page 162, 
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boy : her attitude, when she listens at snatched 
intervals to the conference of the banditti, is per- 
haps of too eager and betraying a nature, but her 
downcast, harmless, and innocent repose of de- 
meanour, when she finds herself observed, is just 
ftnd happy, and her petitions to the robber who 
is commissioned to destroy her are full of agita- 
tion, at once despairing with all a girl's apprehen- 
sion, and yet clinging to hope from the very sensa- 
tion of fear. Her declamation is not so bad as 
Mrs. Jordan's, for it is not so like a sing- 
ing reader s ;. but it mistakes vehemence for digni- 
ty, and therefore is ajjt to degenerate into what 
is vulgarly but emphatically called mouthing. 

The ability, which chiefly distinguishes Miss 
Duncan from other actresses, is in her represen- 
tation of the fashionable lady, and in this she is. 
certainly original and alone. From what I have 
heard however of Miss Farren, and one op 
two other performers of earlier times, Miss 
Duncan does not seem to possess a very pecu- 
liar claim to gentility when compared with former 
actresses, but rather with respect to it*s present 
rarity on the stage. But in characters that have 
lost something of feminine delicacy and therefore 
do not admit the highest polish of gentility, in the 
haughty Juliana of the Honeymoon and in tha^ 
Ladjf Teazle, which seems so perpetual a stumb- 
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)ing-blocktoMRS. JoRDAN,thepraiseofindividu» 
ality and most appropriate spirit must be allowed 
to Miss Duncan. Lady Teazle is a personage 
not overwhelmed with feeling, her gaieties and 
her sorrows obey rather her bodily sensibility, and 
as she rules her husband as well as intrigues, she 
has lost quite sufficient of female delicacy to de« 
mand a slight touch of the' masculine : for such a 
character and more particularly for the haughty 
vivacity of Juliana , Miss Duncan is excellently 
qualified by a commanding figure, prominent 
features, a voice high enough to announce 
the female but too harsh in general, a power- 
ful conception of raillery and of the spark- 
ling bustle of high life, and a kind of personal 
flourish which in more retired characters rcnder# 
her vivacity rather too theatric. It is observable^ 
that in the latter part < f her performance of J/i- 
Uana, when her haughty spirit is subdued by th^ 
DtfZe, this tendency to flourish does not leave her 
with the spirit that required it, but in the soft 
answers, which she gives her husband, she appears 
more eager to make a fine speech than to feel 
what he has been telling her j and this theatricism 
becomes the more apparent from that complete 
abandonment to the fechngs, to which Ellis- 
ton, who performs the Duke, can give up all hi» 
countenance. Her songs partake of the sanir 
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flourish, thdugh they are evidently superior to 
Mrs. Jordan's in science, and in spite of her 
shrill voice occasionally produce even the pathe- 
tic. If the end however of this accomplishment 
be like that of the other arts, to reach the feel- 
ings, there is no occasional singer who arrives so 
soon at the heart as Mrs. Jordan. The heart 
indeed bounds forth to meet the effect of hef 
song ; from others it is contented to wait for it. 

This perpetual flourish about Miss Duncan, 
"while it renders her less natural in scenes void of 
art, assists her at certain times^ when she drops 
her real character for some mimickry or effort of 
intrigue, and the same spirit that inspires this 
species of triumph enables her to assume any 
disguise that shall produce an eventual victory or 
superiority to herself. The general character 
indeed of her style of acting may be termed im- 
posing; she seems both designed and inclined to 
shew herself to advantage, or to prove her supe- 
rior advantage at last, in all she says and does. 
For this reason her two. happiest characters, in 
my opinion, are Maria in the Citizen and Miss 
Hardcastle in She Stoops to Conquer ^ in both of 
which she can display her spirit of raillery and 
bustle, her powers of circumvention, and her en- 
joyment of ultimate victory. There is no actress 
«ny way equal to her in either of these parts. 
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Her personal appoaranco, which has more of 
elegance than of tendernf^ss, her conquering 
manner, and her occasionally vixen looks, are 
^completely in unison with the conquering, the 
talkative, the teazing Maria^ who can cer- 
tainly feel very little love for the man she is 
perpetually plaguing into milancholy, a vowing 
and protesting swain, whose tender sheepishness has 
something in it too much beneath his mistress's 
feet ever to moet buch a heart as her s. This is a 
fault in the author, but it serves to elevate the 
vivacious actress. Her pretended foolishness, 
which so astonishes and alarms the credulous 
young citizen who was designed to marry her 
against her wishes, is sustained with a vacancy of 
talk and latterly with a distress of manner in* 
finitely droll ; and the contrast between the two 
performers becomes doubly spirited between the 
thick civic appearance of Bannister, who in 
personating the stupid Young Philpot is fancying 
himself so wise, and the elegant shape and supe- 
rior spirit of Miss Dvncan which are still 
perceived through her affected ideotcy. It is with 
the same animation she enters into the pretended 
employment of Miss Hardcasih as barmaid, and 
nothing can be a finer piciure of female triumph 
than her dashina; enumeration of those fashionable 
follies of which her lover had boasted to the bar- 
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maid, which barmaid he now discovers to be 
the very young lady before whom he had been so 
bashful ; her air, her -figure, her features, her 
voice, are M called into their proper action in 
this triumphant display. It is, in short, for this 
peculiar/ talent, as well as for that vixen counte- 
nance Miss Duncan can so alarmingly assume, 
and that sharp rapid voice which I do not mean 
to provoke when 1 call it naggings that I am in* 
clined to suppose her performance of Nell in the 
Devil to Pay superior to Mrs. Jordan's; and 
I am very sorry to have lost the sight of this per- 
formance ; that is, as sorry as bachelor can be to 
lose a specimen of wifish ferocity. 

Whatever becomes too glaring by this charac- 
teristic flourish, whatever superfluity of broad 
manner there is in Miss Duncan, I cannot 
but in great measure deduce, as I have done 
in other actresses, from her performance of male 
characters.* The English are not yet surfeited, 
like the French or the Neapolitans, into an indif- 
ference for female shapes, because their women 
have not utterly divested themselves of clothing; 
they are therefore extremely fond of those stage 
^hibitions of necks and legs, which can conve- 
niently supply the common deficiency of the sight, 
and at the same time leave the national character 

* See page 166. 
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of their women iiniejured. This passion is s^ 
-well understood by foreigners, that an Italian 
woman, who sung in this country the other day, 
advertised in the Opera bills a new scene, pur- 
posely added to introduce her in male attire* 
£ut is it not in6nitely degrading to an English 
-woman, to a woman of Ihat nation so famous for 
>thc delicacy and domestic importance of it's 
females, to stand in the gaze of a thousand eyes; 
divested of her becoming concealments, and, imi- 
tating the appearance and actions of a sex, to 
«whora she is always most lovely when most unlike f 
A slave in a West Indian market could scarcely 
undergo a more humiliating exhibition. Ther* 
are many indeed among the audience who are 
-entranced on such occasions, and these are prin- 
cipally old men, who gloat through their opera- 
glasses on a display so refreshing to their memo- 
ries. What a charming homage to genius ! H^w 
complimentary to the powers of the actress, to 
think of nothing but the cut of her ancle or the 
undulation of her hip ! 

It will be answered me by the admirers of this 
personal display, that it is very possible for a 
woman to be perfectly virtuous and to dress in 
men's cloaths. If perfect virtue with women 
consists in the mere preservation of what is called 
their honour, I will agree with them a« to the 
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possibility ; but I refer them to the binfrraphy of 
our most famous actresses. Bv the indifferent or 
tlie jovial it will be exclaimed, " Zounds, why 
wbat the deuce would you expect in an actress V^ 
Why, 1 would expect them to have some regard 
for the profession they have adopted, some of 
that spirit which induces a very coblcr, whatever 
may be his temper or disposition, to do nothing 
that shall disgrace his calling. It is notorious to 
every body, that the profession of the stage has 
been rendered disreputable by the manners and 
iiabits of it's members: but it is a profession 
tirhich certainly requires a peculiar and discrimi- 
native knowledge, and wherever there is know- 
ledge there ought to be good reputation. Every 
individual performer should lend the assistance of 
example to rescue it from contempt, if it bc' 
merely for the sake of his associates ; for it is the 
misfortune of collective bodies, that it's degene- 
rate members even if they do not degrade the. 
minds, will inevitably destroy the reputation of 
the whole system. 

Let the actress, who is fond of displaying her 
person in male attire, never forget, that .the ap- 
plause which she gains in such a dress cannot 
possibly carry with it any thing of respect: the 
more vehement it is, the more is it an acknow- 
ledgment of a very lamentable familiarity in tlie 
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performer, and of u very gross kind of gratitude 
on the part of the audience. 

I have introduced these observations into the 
present article, not because I n>ean to apply the 
whole of thehr infi^rencos and exemplifications to 
Miss Duncan, but because I have felt pecu- 
liarly interested in the future fame of the best 
lady our comic sra^re possesses, and have not a 
little lamented to s<,e her increasing fondness for 
male attire. It will be objected perhaps, that an 
actress cannot help appearing in what the manager 
%vishcs ; but even then to appear^ and to provoke 
attention by an appearance full of display, are 
very different things: I have seen both Mrs. 
Henuy Siddons, and Miss Smith in male 
attire; but whenever I have seen them so dressed, 
they have always given as little as possibh- to the 
public eye: jackets, trowsirs, and cloth panta- 
loons do not provoke so many opera-i:;lasses as 
tight waistcoats that imprison the waist merely to 
give greater freedom to the cliest, white silk 
stockings that make the lea; want nothinji but a 
pedestal to fix it for the eye of the connoisseur, 
and tii^ht breeches tlrroucli which Mr. Sheldon 
might read a lecture on the .^artorian muscles. 
Some of our actresses seem *o jump into this 
kind of clothing with as much energy and enjoy- 
ment, as the Dutchman who for a wager leaped 
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into what are so unaptly termed his small-clothes 
and fastened them besides, in two seconds : it is 
only, a pity, that the breeches are not of the 
same kind; • • 

Mrss Duncan is a very spirited and very 
promising actress, and she has what many 
actresses have not, a respectability to lose. It 
requires but a little exercise of her good sense to 
persuade her, that however respectable a reputa- 
tion may be deserved by propriety of action in 
private life, the respectability of public charac- 
ters depends almost entircl}' on their public man- 
ners, and that to strut about in all the insolence 
of a military coxcomb, to slap the jovial ft- llow« 
on their backs, to rap out oaths with a twang, 
and to imitate drunken lobby-loungers is not the 
surest way to preserve either her own delicacy or 
the respect of others. She may become a very 
gay sort of something like a man, but she must 
for';et herself first; and in proportion as she does 
this, she will forget something very ingenious and 
very pleasing. 
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SECTION IIL— TRAGEDY AND COMEDY. 


MR. ELLISTON. 


Ir Briareus were to appear on earth with hi* 
hundred hands, the worid would deny him his 
powers. There is something in a multiplicity or 
combination of powers, that excites the incredulily 
of mankind in spite of ocular demonstration. 
Wonder has been defined to be the effect of novelty 
upon ij^norance, and as ignorance is but a shallow 
recipient, it is in this case perhaps filled above it's 
brim and lost in the torrent. In no instance is this 
hardness of belief so powerfully exhibited as at the 
union of tragic and comic excellence. The long 
disputes and jealousies arising fr^m their combina- 
tion in Garrick have scarcely ceased at this 
mdment, and they were instantly roused at the 
appearance of Mr, Elltston, who is the only 
genius that has approached that great actor in 
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universality of imitation. When Voltaire pro- 
duced his first comedy, he concealed the author's 
name beoanse he had succeeded in tragedy : hh 
caution was afterwards proved to be well-founded : 
the instant he was discovered, the journalists 
unanimously altered their opinion, for though 
Shakspeare had done it in England, De Vega 
in Spain, and Racine in France, yet it was 
evidently impossible that a man could write 
tragedy and comedy too. The English are 
less pardonable when they indulge such an 
incredulity, since they have had so many excellent 
examples to persuade their belief. But after 
all perhaps, it is the critics only who would coii^ 
vince us of Mr. Elliston's utter incapacity for 
tragic acting, those amiable journalists, who will 
abuse one performer mprcly to please another, 
who after getting drunk at an actor's table will 
come and tell us what power he possesses over 
their s«rnses, and what a want of soliditv there is 
in that man who never invites them to eat his 
roast beef. These gentlemen, some day or other, 
will endeavour to argue, that the world is divided 
into mere merrymakers and mourners, and that 
it is impossible for the same man to laugh and to 
cry. 

Though I do not think Elliston so excellent 
4n tragedy as in comedy, yet 1 would never he so 

N 3 
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tasteless as to brush the dew entirely from hf» 
laurels and allow him nothing bat his dry 
humour. He is already the second tragedian on 
the stage, and he wants nothing but study and 
a more heroic countenance to be at least equal te 
Mr. Kemble, whom in the true inspiration of 
his art I think he excels. His person is elegant, 
but let us examine the deficiencies of his face, his 
peeping eyes, and hrs truly English nose,^ and it 
will be astonishing to consider what a dignity as 
well as general variety he can summon to his 
features, and how infinitely he is superior in 
general expression to Mr. Charles Kemblk 
and Mr. Henry Johnston, actors blessed 
with faces of handsome tragedy. 

If Mr. Elliston's want of the hero in 
countenance renders hU aspect less imposing in 
grand characters than that of Mr. Kemble, 
his want of study renders him considerably in- 
ferior to that careful actor in the graver and 
less active parts of tragedy. He cannot retire 
into himself with that complacent studiousness, 
which feels easy in the absence of bustle and in 
the solitary enjoyment of it's own powers: in so- 
liloquy therefore, which is nothing but thinking 
loudly, he is too apt to declaim; and in 
this respect he is like those common actors, who 
think of nothing but their profession, and for- 
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get that declamation is of all styles of speak- 
ing the most unfit for soliloquies, because they 
ought never to have the air of being made for 
effect. For this reason^ his Hamlet^ which sur-* 
passes Mr. Kemble's in humour, and on ac* 
count of it's youth has the advantage also in 
appearance, is by no means so just a picture 
of the more philosophical parts of the prince's 
character, of his sorrow, his profound reflec- 
tion, and that mingled air of anxiety and repose, 
which breathes over the manner of a person 
'whose hours are spent in meditating one great 
purpose. The character of Hamlet however 
seems beyond the genius of the present stage, 
and I do not see that it*s pei-sonification will 
be easily attained by future stages ; for it's actor 
must unite the most contrary as well as the 
most assimilating powers of comedy and tragedy, 
and (b unite these powers in their highest de- 
gree belongs to the highest genius only.* With 
all the real respect I have for a true actor, I 
must rank him in an inferior class both to the 
great painter and great musician; and neither 
of these inspired ones has united comic and tragic 
excellence: It is the pen alone, which has 
drawn a magic circle round the two powers^. 

* See page 41. 
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and rendered them equally obedient to tli«f 
master's hand. 

That Mr. Elliston's tragic genius is natu- 
rally equal, if not superior, to that of Mr. Kem- 
BLB, may be seen in his quick conception of 
whatever is most poetical or in other words most 
fanciful in tragedy ; and it must be recollected 
that the extravagant character of Sir Edward 
Mortimer f which darts through every extreme of 
imagination and feeling, was condemned in it's 
original representation by Kemble, and received 
with enthusiasm in it's vivification by Ellis- 
TOK. Both these performers have their exuemes 
in madness, but as Elliston's is the violent one, 
it is less opposite to the frenzied fancy of Mortimer. 
Mr. Kemble has too much method in hia 
madness, and in his most fanciful speeches he 
cannot forget his usual precise nod of the head 
and preaching abstraction of delivery : he Some- 
times reminds one of the sick barber in the 
Connoisseur, who supplied his inability to pro* 
cure medical advice, by putting doctors' wigs 
on four or five of his blocks and pretending to 
hold a dialogue with them round his bed: he 
seems to talk solely for himself, if not to him-* 
$clf, and occasionally exhibits an air of solemn 
satisfaction at his own speeches that becomes 
absolutely ludicrous. As to love, which is th* 
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vital priticiple of another frenzied character 
performed by both these actors, that of Oc t avian ^ 
I have already expatiated upon Mr. Kemblk*s 
utter want of amatory feeling : his attempts thi» 
way may be compared to theogUngof Hog arth'j 
parish clerk in the reading desk ; for they present a 
most ludicrous mixture of the clumsy, the serious^ 
and the uncharacteristic. He seems indeed to do 
every thing he possibly can to injure the natural 
effect both of his own love and the love of others, ^ 
lor it appears by a curious communication to 
the N£W», that he has absolutely forbidden the 
actress, who performs his mistress, to express her 
affection a jot more naturally than he does his 
own.* The fault of Elliston in Octavian \% 
certainly not want of ardour, either amorou» ' 
or declamatory, if he bursts into bis maddening 
mouthings with the proper vehemence, he sinks, 
into recollective tenderness with as proper a soft*^ 
ness; but like a man accustomed to yield to 
his feelings, he does both with a natural 
abandonment; though his sensations may ho 
momentary, he is full of them for the time ; 
his feelings follow each other like the buckets 
on a water-wheel^ full one instant and empty 
the ncxII'Dow rising with all their rapidity, now 
disappearing with as rapid a fall. In this quick 

'^ See Appendix* 
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variety of concejition, inrhich requires as quick 
and various an expression, his management of 
features not naturally good is astonishing. Sor- 
rows and joys, regret and indulged memory,, 
despair and hope, love and hatred, the collected^ 
ness of reason and the scatter of insanity, rush 
over his features with alternate mastery : if there 
is any fault in his vehemence, it is the indul- 
gence of that sobbing, in which he has been so 
injudiciously imitated,* and which injures the 
suddenness of his transitions from patience to- 
despair. Sobs may occasionally attend a sudden 
feeling of grief, but they are never frequent ex- 
cept in a long indulgence of teal's : in fact 
they are a violent efl'ort of nature to regain 
it's strength after an exhaustion of weeping, as> 
we may observe in children ; and we have an ex- 
CeUent example of their proper imitation in 
hysterical ladies, who with much knowledge of 
cause and eftVct always keep ihcir sobs for the last 
touch of the pathetic. But the smile of Mr. 
Ellis TON is more natural and winning than any 
one aqtor 8, and when it suddenly breaks from the 
midst of his melancholy, exhibits a, feeling un- 
known to Mr. Kemble's countenance, whose 
familiar expression is always accompanied with 

* See Appendix, 
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ftn air of precise superiority. In raost actors yoa 
can fancy from their familiar expression wbal 
their feeling in private life may be ; you become 
acquainted with the men, as you do with a poet 
from his works ; but Ma* Kemble always, ap- 
pears the actor ; you see nothing in his face of 
what you conceive to be domestic habits and 
feelings : he is almost a second mystery of the 
Man with the Iron Mask; 

- Mr. Elliston's peculiar warmth of feeling 
has rendered him the best lover on the stage both 
in tragedy and comedy, and when we consider the 
theatric dominion of love, this single superiority 
gives an actor a greater range of characters than 
anyone talent he could possess. Mr. Charles 
Kemble indeed has so much amatory softness, 
that I once thought him superior to Elliston 
in the single character of Romeo; but he has suf- 
fered himself of late to be overcome by a most 
peculiar kind of indolent air, that seems too much 
occupied with it's own ease to possess that atten« 
tion to another which is the soul of love. When 
Elliston makes love, he appears literally to live 
in the object before him ; he shews a most origi« 
nal earnestness in his approach and in his devoirs 
to his mistress, he enters into all her ideas, he 
accompanies her speech with affectionate gestures 
of assent or anticipation^ he dwells upon her face 
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while she is talking to another ; in short, he is bis 
ifttr one's shadow which obeys her slightest move* 
ment with simultaneous acknowledgment. — Love 
leads to pleasure, and I make a natural transition 
from Mk« Elliston's tragic to his comic 
powers. 

Mr. Elliston's love is equally natural in all it's 
shapes, in the self- tormenting suspicions of Sheri- 
dan's Falklandy in the assumed gaiety and side 
chagrin of Frederick in Matrimony, and in the affec- 
tation of alu*mate submissiveness and tyranny, the 
pretended indifference, the dry raillery, and lastly 
the dignified affection of the Duke Aranza. His 
])erformance of the second character is in my 
opinion a perfect specimen uf real love affecting 
indifference and at length yielding to it's object, 
and I am sorry that I did not expatiate ia 
the proper place upon the nature of Mas. Jon* 
DAN also, in bis wife Clara. The cool manner 
arising from their unexpected confinement to the 
same room after a voluntary separation, and the 
gradual approach of their hearts, divided as they 
had been by wayward circumstance rather than 
by loss of affection, are managed with a delicncy 
superior to any theatric picture of simplicity I 
ever saw. Elliston*s airs of disdain, when his 
young wife with sidelong raillery commences a 
gay song, ate full of natural petulance ; ho turns 
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the back of his chair towards her to read his book 
to himself, then crosses and re«-cros$es his legs, 
then listens with some sort of admiration at her 
voice though with the book up to his eyes, then 
darts them again with fitful impatience on the 
book, as he fancies himself observed ; and lastly, as 
•he draws nearer to him to play her lute in his 
ear, turns his chair more violently, jerks bis head 
with a pshaw of malicious pity and irritation, and 
again fixes his eyes on the book as if he wcne 
thoroughly absorbed in the perusal, though his 
overstrained eagerness proves him unable to 
read a syllable. As this distance however 
is giradually narrowed, the mutual advanced 
are n\ade with the greatest delicacy and under 
the mai'lk of that common indifference, which 
allows k familiarity without acknowledging a 
friendship. If the wife ventures in an indifferent 
tone of voice to express something Hke surprise 
and satisfaction at her husband's rc«assumption of 
hair-powder, he receives the observation with an 
affirmative equally cool and with a most judicious 
hasty eking out of the speech, while he feels his 
head as if to assure himself of a thing so perfectly 
indifferent to him ; the author however with much 
nature has made him so far moved as to compliment 
his wife with rather an earnest kind of civility on 
her new head-dress, and then Mrs. Jord a.n with 
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«qual nature and agreeably to female susceptibili- 
ty, exhibits a rather wanner acknowledgment of 
the compliment, till at length civility softens into 
<*oroplacency, and complacency melts into ten- 
derness: the performers then very properly 
indulge in as much social eagerness, as they were 
before distant and slow, for capricious lovers are 
full of extremes. This is altogether the most 
complete scene of amorous quarrel that I have 
witnessed. 

If Mr. Elliston however is raised by his 
Reeling to this amatory perfection, his observation 
of habits and manners enables him to assume with 
-equal skill the more external love of the fashion- 
able gallant, that love in fact which is a mere love 
of the world directed for the moment to a single 
purpose. Much is always said by old frequenters 
of the theatre, with a very plaintive kind of malice, 
respecting the inimitable performance of deceased 
actors, the absence of whom, however great their 
fame may be, is often lucky perhaps for their 
comparison with thfe present stage. You may be 
amused for a whole evening not merely with the 
vivacity of Elliston in Archer and Sir Harr^ 
WMair,* but with his variety of countenance, his 
complete occupation with busy pleasure, and the 
^vy humour bO peculiarly his own, and then an 

♦ See Appendix. 
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old gentleman sithns next you, with two flaps to 
bis waistcoat, shall tell you that Dodd or Gar- 
rick was the ouiy man who could do that sort 
of character; that Peg Woffington, the finest 
breeches figure that ever was seen, played Sir 
Harry much more correct ; and then, offering 
you his snuff-box to secure your attention, he 
exclaims with a sigh, '' The last time I saw Gar- 
kick — let me see — ay — was it or was it not in 
Don John ? yes it must have been Don John, 
because he wore slashed breeches, — ay — in Don 
John — and a /Very noble performance it was — I 
watched the eyes of the women. Sir, all the time 
he was playing, and egad, they followed him about 
as if they wcie jealous." Here the old gentleman 
looks round to the side boxes, and shakes his head 
with a sort of triumphant pity: '* Hah! the 
boxes are very different things from what they 
were in those times — some pretty women to be 
sure — but no wits, Sir, nobody one knows or reads 
about — now there was Doctor Johnson used 
to be in the boxes when Garrick ]?layed — a 
very great man — I recollect seeing him when 
Garrick did Lear — he was fast asleep all the last 
act, and 1 couldn't keep my eyes off of him — He 
was a very great man to be sure — I recollect 
offering him a pinch of snuff once — allow me, Sir, — 
the true Macubaw, I assure you — Pray, Sir, is'nt 
it your opinion that this theatre has a certain vile 
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irugenesSy as a man may say, in it's appearance } 
— I often tell jack Wilkins — * Ah, Jack/ says F, 
** it's a long time since you and — *' At this 
instant the stage»bell luckily ritigs and saves you 
from a long -history of Mr. John Wilkins and the 
t>ld gentleman's club, who were all rampant 
apprentices and critics in their day, and as fond 
of hissing the actors as they arc of applauding 
their memory. You just snatch an instant to say 
that you cannot see !iow the size of the theatre 
can hurt it's appearance however inconvenient it 
may be fot the audience, ant} then busy yourself 
■so entirdy with the new scene, that your ancient 
critic is compelled to let you alone, with an 
ardent desire however that he had you over a pint 
of wine, to convince you of the hopelessness of 
the present stage. 

But social and vivacious as Elliston is iu 
all his gallant characters, there is always some- 
thing in his manner of that peculiar self-command 
of action, which is half the secret of gentility. If 
this restraint renders him second to Lewis, as I 
have already observed, in characters of pure 
heartiness, it gives him an unequalled grace in the 
polished gentleman. Blessed with the proper 
medium between the extreme vivacity of that 
restless actor and the extreme languor and 
reserve of Mr. Chakles Kemble, he ap- 
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propriates almost exclusively to himself the hero 
of genteel comedy, that character which attracts 
the regard of the fair and the fashionable, and 
that in it's happiest point of view, unites the most 
natural attractives of social pleasure with the 
nicest repellents of gross familiarity. If he is not 
the " scholar's eye " like Mr. Kemble, he is the 
** courtier's and soldier's tongue and sword ,^' 

The glass of fashion and tlie mould of form ; 

and to finish his talents for the gentlennin, he 
exhibits a fund of miscellaneous powers, which 
enables him to be at his ease in all companies and 
in all exhibitions of polite acquirement. He is 
the gentleman of Sir William Jones, who 
reckoned every little art, that added to mental or 
bodily grace, an object of ambition to polished 
leisure. If dancing is going on, he joins in the 
step ; if fencing, he leaps into his posture ; if 
singing, he takes his part in the harmony. The 
effect of this spirit is particularly distinguishable at 
those times, when the actor mingles more famili- 
atly with his audience and talks to them in his 
own person : thus there is no performer, who 
gives a prologue such social elegance, or addresses 
the house upon managerial topics with so neat and 
natural a strength. 
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tii^ g^yer versatility Lpwever is not strictly con- 
fined to the varieties of genteel comedy ; he can 
descend with very excellent mi^nickry below his 
sphere, ^ in 'bis disguises of a Jew and a common 
soldier in Lore Laughs at Lochsmitis, and in many 
other low characters which his pride or bis policy 
has laid aside, since his possession of the theatric 
throne at Drury-lane. It must be confessed at 
the same time that he descends with some of his 
radiance about him, for he certainly docs not so 
entirely get rid of the gentleman, as he should. 
He is not in this respect like Garrick, of whom 
a wild story is related respecting a young lady 
that fell in love with him while he was perform- 
ing Ranger, and who was very judiciously taken by 
her parents, a few nights afterwards, to see him in 
the part of Abel Drugger, which he acted with so 
natural a grossness as tuined the lady's love almost 
to antipathy. Mr. Elliston's gentlemanly 
pertinacity however is of use to him in one dis- 
guise, which Gar rick's consummate versatility 
seems to have led him at once to perfi^t and to 
abuse: I believe it was Dr. Johnson, who ac- 
cused him of assuming the livery with too ac- 
curate a vulgarity in the character of Archer in 
the Beaux' Stratagem, 

The performance which allows the greatest ver- 
satility to Elliston, while it leaves him his 
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pn^er gentility^ is that of ihe three brothers in 
the Three and the Devce. In order to explain 
his acting in this singular drama, it is iicccs- 
^ry to explain the author a little. The s;tory 
turns upon the adventures of three brother^ of th^ 
name o( Single, who are of very different manners 
and dispositions, but -so perfectly alike in appear- 
unco, that none but iheir most intimate relations 
can distinguish them separately. One of them 
IS a serious gentleman, another a lively beau, 
jand the third an idiot, a most improper object 
certainly for any kind of drama.* Mr. 
JBlliston represents this triple likeness with a 
.felicity, which it is little praise to jsay no other 
actor could approach. The serious Mr, Single 
lias a sei-vant,! who resides with his master at the 
.same hotel, of which the other brothers, without 
ihe slightest suspicion of family neighbourhood, 
happen to be inmates. Upon this poor fellow 
turns the attraction of the piece. He is joked 
and beaten about by the merry brother, who 
does not know what to make of his misplaced 
attention ; the grave brotheV, who is equally at a 
ioss to understand his remonstrances and accusa- 
tions of levity, treats "him as a drunkard ; and 
ihe idiot gives the climax to his astonishment by 

^ See Appendix. ' f See pa§e 102. 
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maoifestiiig a total ignoraiice of his office and per- 
son. Into these three different characters and 
their aspects, with the assi^itance of three kinds of 
hats and as many modes of buttoning his coat, 
Mb. Elliston changes himself with an alterna- 
tion as perfect as it is rapid : in the gay brother, 
with his cocked hat and huge frill, he dances, and 
sings, and fences, and plagues the strange footman, 
and darts about ijito a thousand ideas and atti- 
tudes : in a moment you find him with the gravest 
of all possible faces reproaching his servant for his 
fancies, and deliberately convincing himself of the 
man's intoxication : in an instant he waddles for* 
ward under a white beaver, with a wide grin upon 
his countenance and with a stupid lisp that 
breaks every now and then into as stupid a giggle. 
One does not know which to admire most, his 
bustling importance in the first character, his real 
importance in the second, or his silly earnestness 
and gaping pretensions to importance in the third. 
When he boasts of his riches to the Welsh maid- 
servant, with an idiotic undulation of whine, he 
reminds you of the half- breathing pomposity 
of a little girl whispering about her new shoes. 

In this triple cl\aiacter Mr. Elliston 
exhibits with it's usual effect that dry expression 
of humour, which is so peculiarly adapted to his 
genius and countenance, and which is in fact his 
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groat originality. All art acquires it's greatest 
effect from contrast, and particularly the art of 
humourous ridicule, which in a grave dress pur- 
sues an end to which it's means are apparently 
inadequate. It is full of contrast : it's manner is 
easiest when it^s intention is most violent ; it 
appears to be absolutely indifferent wh«n it is 
absorbed in attention ; it says one thing when it 
evidently means another; and it's meaning, 
instead of being dissipated, is peculiarly embodied 
and enforced by this confusion. It might appear, 
at first, like attempting to reach a goal by running 
away from it, or endeavouring to grasp a sword 
by putting your hands in your waistcoat pockets; 
but in an instant the goal is reached, the active 
sword is grasped. 

The end of an actor, in the^ management of this 
humour, is to talk in two languages; one, the 
language of the tongue ; and the other, that of the 
manner and aspect united. Charles Kemble 
sometimes exhibits much nature in the lighter 
intermixture- of these opposite effects : he assents, 
for instance, to a ridiculous proposition with a 
very easy gravity that contradicts it's necessity by 
it's indiflference : but he cannot reach the perfecl 
conviction of Elliston, who with half-shut 
eyes, an opened mouth, a shake of the head, and a 
nasal depth of affirmation, perfectly cheats hia 
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iftterloctitor without deceiving the audience a ^iK 
His representation of Captain Beldartf in Lovt 
Laygks at Lockmnithsy affords an excellent s{^ci- 
men of his skill in dry hamour ;: but in no 
character does he display it with such felicity as 
in that of the Duke Aponza in the Honey Moom^ 
As this character at the same time allows him also 
his lively gentility, his imposing dignity, and bis 
amatory fire, it is altogether his finest perform- 
ance. No actor, except Mr. Kemblb, can 
elevate himself to so marked as well as natu- 
ral a height from the rest of the dramatic persons,, 
or in other words can exhibit with such strong 
propriety that distinct character which the author 
intends for his hero. The Duke Aranza of the 
poet is the prominent point upon which every 
tliirig in the play turns and is behekl : the Duke 
Aranza of Elliston possesses the same relief, i» 
the same central point, givbs every thing the same 
prominence and distinction; but all is natural* 
When he courts his mistress, it is with the gallant 
obeisance of the prince ; when he commands 
his wife, it is with the firmness of one who knows 
his duty and his right ; when he joins in the rustic 
dance, it is* with that familiarity of the gentleman, 
which in it's utmost condescension avoids the air of 
condescending; when he ironizes his peevish wife^ 
#r pleads sarcastically before his own servant, ho 
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does it with ft c^igrtified conviction and serionsnesi 
fbat awes the lady while it phfagt'S hcf. Evefy 
body, who has seen the Hmey Mowi, must 
fecollect hia consummate union of dignity^ satin', 
and good hurtiour, when he convifices the ra^ock^ 
duke, before whom his wife had brought him, how 
easily she might have perceived the difference 


c< 


Between j'our grace and such a man as I am." 


In short, I have no hesitation in pronouncing his 
representation of this charafcter a perfect perform- 
ance ; and there are but two other performances 
of note in my recollection vvhich f consider as 
deserving the same epithet. Ma. Kemble's 
Penntddock and tlie Queen Katharine of Mus. 

SlDDONS. 

With all this variety of conception and of 
representation, it is remarkable that Mr. Ellis- 
ton's greatest fault is an occasional monotony, 
which indulges in a pompous depth of voice and a 
sinijular snatching of the breath at the end of his 
more energetic words. These snatches sometimes 
amount to a sort of grave sobbing, ludicrously 
abstracted from every thing like sorrow, flis 
words seem to burst out with majestic emotion, 
and then to retire into themselves to enjoy their 
achievement. From whatever cause this error 
may arise, whether it really proceeds from the 
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self-complacency of declaination, or whether it be 
not rather a recollection of the speech-makiDg 
schoolboy who affects a certain manly depth 
of utterance to astonish the lower forms, it is 
a mere habit of speaking which Mr. Elliston 
ought to renounce with the greater ease, since it 
is owing neither to confined powers of voice nor 
to a conBned range of ideas. 

In spite of this fault however, I consider Ma. 
Elliston, not only with respect to his versatility, 
but in his general excelleDce and in the perfection 
to wliich he has brought some of his characters, 
the greatest actor of the present day« 


Ma.Kemble's 
friends, 

Mr. Co.oke'8, 
and 


>v 


u 


Bless 


my 
soul, 
V sir, you 
have 


Mr. Pope's, | totally 

foigot- 


all speaking 
at once. ^ 


ten 


'''^that great actor 
Mr.KembleT' 

that excellent, unso- 
phisticated actor^ 
^ Mr. Cooke 1" 

that lofty, ener- 
getic, and sur- 
prising actor, 
Vv Mr. Pope!*' 


Excuse mc, gentlemen. Mr. Kemble is cer- 
tainly an actor of consummate study; Mr. 
CouKE has a genius natural and powerful, though 
confined ; and Mr. Pope is an excellent minia- 
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ture painter. Let every body possess hb due 
honours. It isv my firm conviction^ that if 
Elliston possessed the fine countenance of Mr. 
Kemble, he would instantly outshine him in 
every body's opinion, even in the character which 
Mr. Kemble at present calls his own. Mr. 
Kemble's studiousness damps his enthusiasm; 
Mr. Elliston 's enthusiasm overcomes his 
study : if the one has more judgment, the other 
has more genius. Mr. Cooke, like Elliston^ 
is a greater comedian than tragedian ; and in his 
peculiar walk undoubtedly displays a firm and 
original step ; but neither in comedy nor tragedy 
is he at the height of the drama, for he is confined 
to hypocrisy and sarcasm. As to Mr. Pope, he is, 
as I have said before, a very excellent artist : 
Mr. Elliston, at least as far as I know, is no 
artist at all. They are therefore at issue : there 
are no points of comparison between them. 

With respect to Mr. Elliston's versatility, 
it is much the fashion for certain critics to insist, 
that if he performs twelve distinct species of 
character tolerably, h6 does not succeed in any 
one of them, so well as the actor of that particular 
character ; he is great, tliey say, in the aggregate 
only ; if his bundle in short is strong, his sticks 
are easily broken one by one. Now though his 
comedy is in my opinion generally unrivalled, yet 
I have granted that he is not so great iu. tragedy i^ 
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Mr. Kbmblc, merely for want of manner, not 
for want of genius. Btrt if these gentlemen desire 
perfection with versatility, let tKem observe that 
Mft.. Kem BLE wants versatility and pefHl'Ctlon. 
Mr. Kemble is by no means at the height of 
tragedy, since bis best performance is Fenrnddock^ 
which is of that mongrel declamatory genius, that 
b<*longs half to trai^edy and half to comedy. If 
this actor be suffered to want perfection, who has 
to attain it in one or two species of character only, 
Mr. Elliston may certainly be suffered in a 
greater degree, who has to attain it in many. If 
it be allowed a man not to reach the goal, wlio runs 
in one strait road, it may certainly be allowed 
another, who runs through fifty devious paths. 

The powers of versatility unluckily weaken each 
other's effect, and were a performer able to 
represent ten characters to perfection, he would 
run the hazard of bein:^ thon£»ht inferior to ten 
otht?r actors, each of whom was perfect in only 
one of them. A lady in four gauze cloaks of the 
brightest colour wiih a yellow one underneath 
might not boast half the anrber radiance of a 
female dressed in nothing but the same yellow, 
but her colours would be really as bright and at 
the same time of a much richer variety. There 
are many of these unitarian critics, who think 
HIiLTON a more sublifrte poet than Shars- 
TEAKty merely because his fancy is generally 
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grave and employed upon sublime subjects, not 
to mention that he is totally void of humour^ 
Shakspeare, unfortunately for himself, cannot 
only elevate our imagination, but can familiarize 
us with the business of life, nay whatte stiU more 
unlucky, he can make us laugh heartily, and haS' 
An inexhaustible fund of gay wit and humour. 
But it would be difficult to produce a sublime- 
thought in Milton which should not be at least 
equalled by one as sublime in the great dramatists 
and unhappily for these gentlemen, Milton^ is 
almost utterly deficient in one great part of tlrar 
sublime, which is carried to it's perfection by 
SiiAKSPEARE r it might be questioned , whether 
he ever excited a tear. 

In short ,^ if Mr. EtLisTOJf performed iiv^ 
tragedy only, he would be thought a much better 
tragedian,, not only because the critics would 
more willingly allow him his single claim, hut 
because his comic powers would no longer pres(^nt 
their superior contrast. It must be confessed at 
the same tim:e, that he acts too often :. his busy 
frequency of appearance injures him doubly ; it 
Ibmiliarizes his powers of pleasing too much with 
the town, and it loaves him too little leisure fop 
study. They whose value partakes much of the 
persona], whether kings or actors, should yield 
themselves as sparingly as possible to public 
exhibition. Mr. Ksm:blb knows thiswelU 
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MRS. HENRY SIDDONS. 


This interesting actress is like those amiable 
domestic women, ^whose characters are soon dcs- 
cribedy because their duties are at once contined^ 
simple, and performed with simplicity. She is^ 
one of those performers, who turn criticism into 
mere feeling, and of whose unobtrusive beauties 
twenty writers woulJ say the same thing without 
being critics at all. It is an amiable solecism iit 
our nature, that to admire what courts our ad- 
miration is absolutely a labour, while to search 
for beauties and to be pleased with them, even 
when they seem unwilling to be admired, is one 
of the most complacent of enjoyments. , 

Mrs. H. SiDDONs is neither a great tragediaa 
nor a great comedian, and She attempts to be 
neither. Her genius is entirely feminine, for ac- 
tresses like queens, lose something of the woman^ 
in proportion as they exhibit the powers of com- 
mand and the more vigorous acquirements. As<» 
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sassinations and bloodshed are as little coBducive 
to female delicacy of effect an the stage, as they 
were in real life with Christina of Sweden or 
"Catharine of Russia. 

Love, sprightly in comedy, profound in trage- 
dy, and delicate in every thing, is the peculiar 
talent of Mrs. II. Siddons : if it is not so play- 
ful as that of Mrs. Jordan, it is much more 
refined : it is as female 'affection always should 
be, not a love for elegant rakes, not the love of man 
in the shape of goodness, but the love of goodness 
in the shape of man. It is for this reason she per- 
forms Emily in the School for Friends with such 
amiable feeling : it is a character perfectly adapted 
to her, because it is remarkable for that modesty 
•which always accompanies great sensibility. When 
«ho checks the vivacity of Lord Belmour^ who had 
attributed her frank simplicity to a declaration of 
love, when she resumes that reserve which she 
had never forgotten in her personal, however she 
.might in her mental, feelings, when that very 
modesty, which is always humble, assists her ele- 
vation of manner, and that very love which she 
feels for the man before her prompts her to do 
away an impression that might render him more 
bold, every coquette in the boxes must blush for 
her own little arts, for the indulgences never meant 
to indulge, the distances never meant to withhold, 
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the sigh that says every thing and the heart that 
3ays nothings 

If it is aot a great tragedian however, it is one 
of no mean powers, who can command our tears 
for Juliet. Wherever there is imagination, there 
is a poetical spirit, and wherever there is this 
spirit, there is a decided opposition to conmon* 
place. No actress can represent tliis character 
like Mrs. li. SiDDONS. If you wish to see a 
love too tender to be excited into vehement action, 
you discover all it*s pathos in the meek idolatry of 
her Juliet's face, in the calm decision of grief to 
wliich she gives up her widowed heart, in the still 
shudder, not the wildness, of fear with which she 
pictures to her recollection her loathsome compa- 
nions in the tomb. Her aifcction has been too much 
subdued by it's own natural softness, by the per* 
iection of fcminioc feeling, to start on a sudden 
into tragic strength 4 and it is for this reason her 
Juliet is upon the whole preferable to her Belvidera^ 
There is a vigour about the glowing Venetian, ai) 
instant obedience to impulse, and I had almost 
said a prurient vehemence, which Otway was 
always too apt to mingle with his idea of youth : 
in an Italian female perhaps it is more natural 
than an actress with English feelings could repre- 
sent; but though Mrs. H. SiDDONS certainly 
excels in the tsenderer scenes of Bdxidera^ she is 
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surpassed, I think, by Miss Smith in those of 
more violence, in the momentary provocations to 
reproach, the wild disdain, and the wilder in- 
sanity. She has not strength of person, of fea- 
ture, or of voice sufficient for even external 
vehemence. 

And here the satirical touches of Belvidcra re- 
mind me of the complete failure of Mrs. H. Sid - 
DONS in everything approajching to satire. When 
) witnessed her raillery of the profligate dowager 
in the School for Friends, it was full of dramatic 
affectation : it looked satirically and spoke gaily, 
and it should have done the direct contrary. It 
was an inconsistency indeed in Miss Chambers 
to put a strong piece of raillery in the mouth of so 
delicate and pure a character as Emily y and the 
actress would merely have given a worse effect to 
the mistake by acting better. Thus the faults of 
actors sometimes conceal the faults of authors. It 
is as if a lady were to slip down in attempting to 
kick her lap-dog : the thing is better because it is 
done badly, and the lady saves her character 
unintentionally. 

The most general fault however in the style of 
this actress is a monotonous di'livery. The rones 
indeed are the sweetest in the world, but we should 
become tired of Apollo's lyre, were it always in 
one key. It is lucky however that she is almost 
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totally occupied with amatory character ; for we 
qaestion whether in a lover's speeches monotony 
is not even proper. There is a monotony in the 
feelings of love, or rather there is an utter devo- 
tion to one object and meditation on one subject, 
which may produce a kind of unity in the tones 
of the voice. Children learning to read are al- 
wap monotonous, because their attention is occu- 
pied with the single task before them : we must 
feel the varieties of our subject before we give 
variety to our reading. Again, if the various 
images presented to our mind in a book tend to 
some single impression or concentrate in one great 
idea, they produce another unity of sensation, 
atid it is this sensation perhaps which causes the 
general monotony observable in church-reading. 
There is certainly more of reverential devotion in 
the monotony of our clergy, however it may be 
disgraced by those who do it from mere bad ha- 
bit, than in the vivacious worship of the French 
preachers or the theatric restlessness of the Italian ; 
and what is this devotion but an abstracted medi- 
tation upon one great idea ? — I beg pardon for this 
transition from the theatre to the church ; but if 
Massillon made use of Racine in the pulpit, 
the good bishop can have no objection to be quo- 
ted in the theatre. 

A modest female however is beneath no dignity 
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<>f klltision or of language ; and, after admiring all 
the sweetness and the feeling of Mrs. H» Std- 
l>OKS,J find nothing so delightful as the chastity 
0f her detneanour. One \i^ould think, that a 
sensible actress would- cultivate this modesty if it 
were merely for it's theatric rarity. When Mrs. 
Jordan plays RosaHnd, you are amused with 
her archness, ber vivacity, her carelessness, and 
you admire the shape of her leg : the RosU'^ 
iind of Mrs. H. Sid do ws interests you with a 
chastened feeling, you love the very aukwardness 
with which she wears her male attire, and you are 
even better pleased with her shape because you 
Are left to fancy it. If the sight i§ more accurate 
in likenesses, fancy is a better painter of things 
to be liked. When the generality of actresses 
are representing the objects of a man's attach- 
ment, their broadness of demeanour produceii 
in the beholders a kind of silent disagree- 
ment with the hero's choice, that deranges their 
satisfaction : his compliments become false, his 
ardour unwarrantable, his sorrows ridiculous ; a 
delicate spectator cannot say '^ Such is the woman 
I would marry myself." But a modest actress, 
like Mrs. H. Siddons, reconciles this incon- 
sistency : love resumes it's respectability, and 
with it's respectability the acquiescence of th« 
audience. 


I beseech this interesting actress to despise that 
occasional deference of ogle, that languishing 
lift of the eye, which is her only affectation. It 
is tolerable in those actresses only who are merely 
pretty, and two or three of whom place all the effect 
of their style in this ^* eye-service as men-pleasers.'* 
These ladies use their eye-balls like tennis balls ; 
they cast them to the ground merely to give them 
a more powerful ascent ; they threw them about 
too from place to place, and their lovers are 
nothing but the objects of aim. All this is veiy 
frivolous and insipid : it is as much as saying to 
the audience ** I have certainly fine eyes." But 
Mas. H. SiDDONS is not yet in the extreme, and 
she will easily be sensible, that it is not the look 
that creates soul, but soul that inspires the look. 
Let her feel as she always does, and leave her eyes 
to themselves; they will answer with eloquence 
when their speech is not dictated to them. The 
SouFs painting, like material objects, must be 
copied into the vision with instantaneous un- 
aided magic. 
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MISS SMITH. 


Amoko the arts and mysteries of this great city, 
the mystery of theatric management is not the 
least wonderful. Our curiosity is naturally ex- 
cited by those manifest inconsistencies in stage 
iurdinance, which have existed ever since individual 
caprice or interest ruled the mimic world. Not 
that I have any ambition to explore all the 
strange variety of things in the wardrobe or the 
property-room, though an adventurous person 
might write an amusing history of bis travels 
through the wooden Tartarus i)ehind the scenes, 
as h<m he tumbled over a fork of lightning, broke 
his shins on a cloud, or hurt his Icnnckles against 
the main ocean — ^how at one moment he ihrust 
his head into a dragon's mouth, and at the second 
found himself kicking against the sun— ^how he 
made a snow-storm serve him for writing-paper, 
found a law-deed in a lion's jaw, carved his name 
on a cataract, or played at nine-pins with a clap 
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raflkn, when she leprorcs her htftband with tf 
^oomy raillery for committing her to the care of 
abandoned conspirators, when she loses her senses, 
and all her natife Tioleace of character rushes 
forth in madness, she beeomes the powerfbl trage- 
diao, faUof impassioned dignity, fuH of the thou-* 
sand feelings of an afflicted fancy. Nothing is 
flo sore a trial of an aetor's genius- as the represen* 
tation of insanity. If one or two expressions of 
countenance will sometimes seF¥e a tragedian for 
a whole evening, here are fifty demanded in a 
moment* They must chase each other over *the 
face with as rapid and as distinct a reflection a^ 
wild birds over the waves. 

A degree of violence in short it- as necessary 
lo Miss Smith's style, as restlessness is to that 
of Lewis, or rough feeling to that of Dowton; 
and it is this violence, rendered humourous by it's 
familiarity, which in her performance ofEstifania 
induced me to think her qualified for low comedy.. 
Estifania is a coi^rse character, a demirep whose 
object is money and who bears success or disap* 
pointment with the same want of softness. She 
has not therefore much of the feminine about her, 
but she possesses a quick insight into diaracter 
and a bitter spirit of railleiy. These two qualities 
MiSA Smith manages inimitably. Her eloquent 
features and laige eyes, so dignified in tragedj^ 
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become the announcers of a malicious satirist ;. 
and Estifania appears, like Sallust or Chub- 
chill, to detect others with the more skill because 
she knows their vices by experience. Not Cooks 
himself could abuse his^ epemy with more con* 
temptuous sarcasm than Miss Smith rails at the 
Copper Captain for cheating her. It is from her 
excellence in these extremes of character that she 
appears to me not only the second tragic actress 
on the stage, but if she would descend to scold- 
ing farce, inferior neither to Mrs. Jordan nor t» 
Mis>s Duncan in comic vehemence. 


$jlf ftflATMCAL QI»Tiaifi|f»^V«»C«9«V 


MR. COOKE» 


M^. .CooK9 is tW Machiav^k of the PHxkii^ 
stage. One. woult) iroaginek that if ba hetd bqcii i^: 
the French theatre during the revolution, when 
actors became legislators, he might have become 
the most finished statesman of his day. He caa 
be either a gloomy hypocrite, like Cromwelk,.' 
or a gay one, such as Cb£9tbrfiei.d wqu14 
liavc made his own son. He can rendp all 
k(s passions subservient to one passion and one 
purpose, and can 

— smile, and smile, and be a villain* 

Like most statesmen however, he can do nothing 
without artifice* His looks and his tones invaria- 
bly turn him from the very appearance of virtue. 
If he Wishes to be seriously sentimental, he deviates 
into irony; if he endeavours to appear candid, 
kis^ manner is so strange and iflconsistent; that you 
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mufortiines ai wdl ai to hb prosperity, it 'm 
because oar attention has been so fixed by the 
fraud that produced them : we see the punish* 
ment of hypocritical ambition fallen upon it's 
proper object. Kemblb has more dignity in 
the character, but he entirely wants it^s artifice, 
and he has done singular honour to his judgment 
and forbearance in relinquishing the crafty usurper 
to the most crafty of actors. 

In the more humourous parts however of Mr. 
Cookb's RiehardfBXkd indeed in all hishypocriti-' 
cal humour except when it soliloquizes or confesses 
Itself, it may be questioned whether he ought ta 
betray his deception to the audience by so mani* 
fest an hypocrisy of countenance, .h is evident, 
that a consummate hypocrite in real life would 
attempt a look the very reverse of apparent fraud, 
otherwise he would render himself liable to detec- 
tion, and in fact be no true hypocrite. To those 
who would object, that if hypocrisy be thus 
divested of externals, an actor capable of mere 
gravity would succeed best in deception, it may be 
answered, that there are always times in' a play,. 
when a hypocrite must talk to himself either by 
side-speeches or by expressive meditation; in 
soliloquies especially, he will lay aside the mask, 
and give a loose to his enjoyment or vexation by 
setting his features at liberty. The best, excuse 
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however that can be given for the carelessness 
with which Mn. Cooke's hypocrisy looks out of 
his countenance, is the unconscious enjoyment 
which deceitful villany cannot help expressing 
at the anticipation or attainment of success ; 
and it must be confessed that any vice long in* 
dulged generally stamps it^s peculiar character 
on the countenance. 

A performer Itke Cooke is necessarily greater 
in comedy than tragedy, because hypocrisy is not 
only one of those baser passions which excite our 
contempt, but because it deals much in equivoca- 
tion and sarcasm, which are among the first 
beauties of comedy. Stukely in the Gamester is^ 
tragic in the effects produced by his villany, but . 
in the pursuit of this villany he is merely grave 
or sentimental ; ani^ every thing like cheating has 
a principle of the ridiculous in it : Rochefou- 
CAULT perhaps would account for this in the 
superiority which we give our own sagacity over 
the person cheated. With all< Cooke's assumed 
meekness of countenance in this character and 
in that of lago^ with his fits of thoughtfulness sa 
inimitably familiar, and his sudden sighs of pitying 
conviction, he is always greater as he approaches* 
comedy, and his most finished performance is, in. 
my opinion, SirFertinax M^Sycophant in the Man 
0/ the World. Tfce author's Sir Archy WSarcam 
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!• meidy a slight oQtUae o£ Ibis cprruf^ 

8Di«Uer fikf tct in the k»nd4 of the a«i^. 

Hur Pertinax would be a perfeQt pieice of actings 
if Mr. Cooky's actioii iHas^^ii^fe vairbus. By 
giviag the person represeated. a m^nneff .it it 
fojaetiiaes indeed tnpre impressive ia it's i^Se^t^ 
especially when the character U fUk eccentric one ^ 
but our love of genius, wili soipetimes mak^ us 
displeased with a beauty itself when we know th» 
performer cannot help it» though Mn. Kbm sle's 
Penruddock may be a proof to the contrary y ^»A 
in the case of Sir P.ertiHaif a variely of actii)0 
would be much more naturaii sinc^ he is of so 
various and sanguine a temper, so various in J»« 
contrivaocesi and so various ri^ <hi^ be^avipi^r^ 
A monotony of any kind must be ufiusual witb 
active hypocrisy. 

But you may spe all. tbe beauties; t^ni a)l th^r 
faults of CooiCj£ in this single chaira^tAi' ; ajsd 
this proves perhaps th^t it is his fayojuriie oofi^ 
fttDCc be feel$ inclined to indulge aU his habits in 
i^& repre^ntatioti. The Scotch dialect .which he- 
BQ ini (ratably assumes is in vain underyalued by 
those, who persuade themselves that hp w^s bora 
in Scotland. Jn the Binst place,, tp b^ merely 
bom there is nothing to thp purpps^, for a maoi 
to:A>upoj).the se9, might as w^l beexpp^tpd.tp.taili^ 
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like % dolphin. If he vrta educated by br wHh 
Scotch -people, k is merely wonderful that he doci 
tiot taHc Scotch in hi« English chtiractfers, for he 
gives them none of those compressed vowels and 
liquMed' consonants, none of that artleseness and 
undulation of tone so ludicroits in Sir FerttnuXn 
ft is this artlessness of tone that renders a hypo« 
critical 'Scotchman orWtelchman mote humour- 
bus en the stage %han any other hypocrite, and 
more successful perhaps in the world. Sir Ftr>' 
tinax bowev^ con<5eals an unavoidable IqdicroQs^ 
ness, ^hiteh knight sometimes injure bis caute, by 
appai^ntly defightrngin bis dialect and bypMsess- 
ing mu«h ititentiotial humour. If Cooxs bows^ 
it is ^ith a faice thatsays ^^ What a fool you are 
'to be cteceii^d with this fawning !" If he looks 
friendly^ it is with a smile that says '^ I will make 
tise of you, aad you may go to tite devil.-' A 
'simple rustic might feel all his affections warmed 
at his cbufitenance^ and exclaim *'' What a pure- 
hearted old gentleman V but a fine observer would 
tiescry under the glowing exterior 'nothing but 
)>rofcs9ion8 without mcamng, aiid a heart without 
warmlh. 

The sarcasm of Cooke is at all times most 
bitltry but in this chariMler it's^Bcerbity is temper- 
ed with no respect either for it's objector for 
liimself. His tone is outrageously smooth and 
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•deep ; and when it finds it's softest level, it's under 
monotony it so full of what is called hugging 
one's self, and is accompanied with sudi a drag* 
ged smile and viciousness of leer, that he seems 
as if he had lost his voice through the mesa en- 
joyment of malice. 

It is Ihus that in characters of the most appa- 
jrent labour ta well as in a total n^kct of study, 
this excellent actor surpasses all his contempora- 
ries. His principal faults are confined to his 
person, for they consist in a monotonous gesture 
and a very aukward gait. His shrinking rise of 
•the shoulders however may g^ve an idea of that 
4:ontracted watchfulness, with which a mean hy- 
pocrite retires into himself. His general air in- 
-deed, his sarcastic cast of couatenance with it's 
dose wideness of smile and it^s hooked nose, and 
his utter want of study joined to the villanous 
characters he represents, are occasionally suf- 
ficient to make some people almost fall out 
with the actor; but it must be recollected that if 
Garrick was disgustingly vulgar in Abel Drug" 
ger, he displayed the most fascinating mannets ia 
private life, and that if Ma. Dayenpprt the 
actor always looks like a man whose gouty 1^ has 
been just kicked^ he is said to be a man of much 
ibenevolencew 
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MR. CHARLES KEMBLE, 


l DO not know what £hoaghtlessness or foi|;etluI- 
ness could have pos^ssed me, when I proposed to 
chiss <tlus elegant actor with the tragedians only. 
I^must have been seized with a little of that lan- 
guor, which is his worst affectation, and which is 
as infectious in an actor as in a supper of lettuces. 
But how could I foiiget his occasional vivacity, 
his occasional dry humour, and his inimitable 
pictures of intoxication, so natural and yet never 
disgusting ; not to mention his frequent awfulness 
of frown, which is infinitely droll, though he does 
not know it ? 

Mb. Charles Kemble excels in three 
classes of character; in the tender lover Jike 
RomeOf in the spirited gentleman of tragedy, 
such as Laertes and Faulconbridge^ and in a 
isery happy mixture of the occasional debauchee 
and the gentleman of feeling, as in Shaks- 
(p babe's Camo and Charies Oakky in >he J€(Uou% 
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In theatric love, in that complaining sojflnesf 
with which the fancies of young ladies adorn their 
"imaginary heroes, Mr. Charlbs K£Mbi«£ it 
ccrtaioly the first peiibrmer op the stagp. He 
seems resolved to make up. for his brother's utter 
deficiency in this respect. His performance of 
Romeo would undoubtedly be superior to thai of 
Mr. Ellistov, could he shake ofif his indolent 
hmguor. Fondness of attitude and* looks of ab<- 
^racted endearment acquire an additional charm, 
Irom his dignified and graceful aspect and from 
that rcpo&it^ command in the air of his head and 
shotllders, which reminds us of the platcid cTignity 
of the AiTTTifotrs. But this languor is occasi- 
onally po unhappy, that his attention to his mis-* 
fress appear^ to be a painful eflbrt, and instead of 
being tendrr from amatory feeling betrays a kind 
^f civil pity for the poor lady, the true comis in 
ftxorem of Horace. 

That this weariness or affected patience of man- 
ner ii not ntrtural to the actor, but the mere i'esult 
of bad habft, may be easily seen in the animation 
t)f his Laertes and his Favlconbridge, If in the 
former character he has little to display but per- 
sonal spirit, in the latter he^ exhibits a very bold 
spirit of raillery, a gay insolcnee justified by the 
"Contemptibiiity of it's object. It is with much 
•skill that, he suddenly bursts into a proud ridicule 
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of the Duke ofAustriay without indulgiiig in the 
flourish of fist which common acton misti^ke for 
indignation ; he does not, like a $outb-sea war* 
jior, waste half bis strength on the enemy by a 
preliminary bravado of gesture. All great effects 
are produced by contrast. Anger is never so 
noble as when it breaks out of a comparative con- 
tinence of aspect; it is the earthquake bursting 
from the repose of nature. 

One could not well excuse, even in triagiedy, that 
perpetual lightning of frown with which Miil. 
CHA]iX.B9 Kembi«e picr^s the pit; and ^ jto 
bis perpetual bite of the lips^ it is allowable tp 
nobody but a young lady preparing her rpsiisii 
looks for eoispany, or to a malicious and mcaji 
villain suddenly detected, or to a echoolboy per- 
haps when he is winding up his top^ But th^ 
cloudiness of face, this system of frowning And 
biting is wonderfully misplaced in comedy; (he 
>if cAfiyejpcTdft Ziup, the cioud-compeUing Jove, is 
not the god of levity. What with Aid lamps laod 
4he rouge, his eyes may indeed acquire muck 
ferocious decision and brightness, but he wouU 
lose no re|>Btation byleav:iiig jto Mn.. H* J09N- 
•TON the judgment of tuiming mere '' nedit^r 
tion to madnesfiu^ A frank yoUith, like FnieH^ 
JSran^U in the Poor O^endkman^ a charactejr 
which Ma. C. KaM3X«x K^therwiaeperierms wi^ 
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most appropriate spirit, never thinks of tlifs 
gloomy stare, which amounts to the expression of 
an afflicted conscience ; nor does h gay villain, 
like Plastic in Town and Country ^ make his reso« 
lutions with a countenance that might hetray him 
to the slightest observer. M r. C. Kbm ble's ifon* 
ical contempt of Reuben Glenroi/^s advice in this 
character, and of Sir Charles Cropland in Frede^ 
rick Bramblcy is in the hi^piest wonderment of 
tone : his languor becomes a beauty when thrown 
into the careless slur and patient acquiescence of 
his replies. Any cool humourist would talk in 
the same way. But what should we think of a 
man, who when he was meditating on the choice 
of a watch-string should dart into the most terrific 
side-frowns ; or when he was asked whether he 
preferred pudding or pie, should knit his brows 
into an agony of logical doubt ? 

Guest f (after frowning with downward mediia^ 
Hon). Madam, I will take a little pie. — (aside^ 
afhr receiving the pie and frowning with awful 
study J. I am not sure that pudding would'nt have 
been better. 

t was sorry to see that Mr. C. Kembls could 
pot help carrying this ludicrous fault into his most 
careless intoxication : his representation of a su« 
perior sort of drdnkard would otherwise be per- 
fect. II is this representation whidi rendcit hitt 
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(ikarles Oakley and his Cassio such finished and 
original performances. To amuse us, and at th^ 
same time to maintain our respect in intoxication, 
might be thought an impossibility, if he did not do 
both in these characters. But with all that re- 
laxation of limb, which seems so destructive of 
gentlemanly appearance^ with all that relaxation 
of countenance which is the very reverse of sensi- 
ble expression, with all that gay disdain of com- 
mon customs and civilities which wine inspires, h^ 
contrives not only to appear respectable but evea 
to interest our feelings. I have seen him, whea 
representing a fond husband who had been se* 
duced into a debauch, absolutely borrow a pathoa 
from thisvodious vice, and in the midst of his care* 
less nonsense turn to his wife with a voice so quar- 
relling with himself, so broken between gaiety and 
remorse, so painful in it's attempt to be strongly 
affectionate, that the contrast of his graces with, 
bis defects, of his powers with his wishes, of hi» 
love for his wife and his heartfelt inability to ex- 
press it, reached all the domestic feelings of his 
audience* It is the same with his Cassio, whose 
remorse appears so much the stronger from his 
inaj^ity to rid himself of the debauch which ho 
abhors. There is no actor, who imitatds this 
defect with such a total want of affectation. All 
ik^ otl^er performers wish to be humourous druQk«« 
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Utth, and by this error they cannot b«lp lEdwii^ i, 
kind t>( abstract reasoning whitfa'tkfeats their pur^ 
pose. They play a hundred antitkt with lcg»S;rhidi 
k drunkard would be tmaUe to lift, they make n 
thbusattd grimaces which the jaws of a dninkaiti 
could not attempt from mere want of tone ; they 
fDil about from place to*place, though his whoki 
fthmgth is exertc«l to command his limbs; they 
^'ish in «bort to appear drunk, when iSbt ^great 
object of a drunkard is to appear sober. 

Ma. CnxiM.t/s Kembl^ is irpon the whole # 
tetygettttemanly and ifsefnl actor, with inuch of 
gfftc^l Ynediocrity and with an tyccasiontd display 
of great genius, it appears to tne, that hts un^ 
fortunate larrguor hides his neal aUlity, and that^ 
Tike a giant oppressed with sleepiness, he sinks to 
the Icvd of feebler men. **^Vhen f ctM him an 
Useful actor, I do not apply llhe epilhet like those 
newspapers, who bestow it on every actor that -can 
do a number of things tolerably, and nothing ivft, 
Vtft that i would question, as to matters ef "stags 
Convenience, the utility, much less the genicis '0f 
any gentleman, who would undertake to read m 
book at a moment's notice : "but Mk. €• K£VB£« 
is useft^l to the a'udience,'as wdl as to the Tt^fiuA 
gers ; If he undertakes a character not originaHy 
his - own, he gives us it's moral effects as well aa 
it^ discourse'; he gives us notonly the. face bwi 
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flie soul of his person, not only it's gesticulation 
but it's proper impulse. A bad actor may be 
defined as an animal, who utters a certain number 
of sounds to exercise the patience of a certain 
numbcx of people^ 
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Page 10.— [f/iosc complacent stares at (he 
audience tohich occujiy inferior actors,^ Extract 
from the News, 

One of the first studies of an actor should be to divest 
himself of his audience, to be occupied not with the per- 
sons he is amusin», but with the persons he is assisting 
in the representation. Bat of all simple requisites to th« 
mimetic art, this public abstraction seems to be the least 
attained. Our good performers are too fond of kit --ving 
they are good ones, and of acknowledging the admiiation 
of the spectators by glances of important expression : 
.our bad performers are vainer etill, because ignorance is 
always vain, and because not being able to enter into the 
interest of the scene they must look for interest elsewhere. 
These men in reality never speak to one another, but to 
the pit and to the boxes: they are thinking, not what 
the person spoken to will reply, but what the audience 
think of their own speeches: they never speak a solilo- 
quy, because soliUxjuics are addressed to one's self, and 
they always address their solitary meditations to the 
house : they adjust their nerk-cloths 5 they display their 
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pocket-hankerohiefs and their attitudes ; th«y cast side 
loiijp glances, and say to themselves, " There's a lady in 
the stasre-bov contemplating my shape ! The critics iq 
the pit are astonished at my ease f My character sits 
well, on me, and so do my small-clothes !'* But let us 
imagine the scene, in which this extravagance is performed, 
to be a 'tal room enclose d in fonr walls, for such a room 
the actor himself ought to imagine it. What then is he 
locking at all this time ? He is casting side glances at a 
vainscot, or ogling a corner cup-board. 

The principal errors in local propriety may be divided 
into 

Glancing at the boxes, 

Ajusting the dress. 

Telling the audience their soliloquies, 

Wearing their hats in rooms, and 

Not wearing them in the open air. 

This last fault is almost as general as the first, and 
twice as ridiculous. We have mentioned it before, but 
reproof cannot be too often repeated to those who are not 
accustomed to correct theujsebes hastily. It is evident, 
that when an actor comes into a field or into the street 
with his hat in his hand, he thinks nothing of the scene in 
which he is engaged) but of the audience before him, for 
whom he testifies his respect by uuco-«ering his head, just 
a^ he would behave in a room full of company; though 
this very same man, when he appears in a room on the 
stage, shall be covered. Were he to carry the^e mistakes 
into real life, how ridiculous would be the effects I What 
would be thought of a man who should stalk into a draw- 
ing-room with his hat on, or walk the public streets with 
it under his arm } 
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These local inconsistencies are innumerable;' they • 
mbuund in every performance and in almost every actor 
and diminish the interest of the scene, pot only to the 
critics who can account for the diminution, but impercep- 
tibly to the whole audijencef, who feel a loss of pleasure 
without knowing the reason. They are the more inexcusa- 
ble as they are easily corrected, and merit some concise 
reproof from the audience : a few words from the cri- 
tical benches near tlie orchestra, or a shout of " Put 
on your hat ! " from the galleries, mi,?lit end them 
at once. The rough criticism of the galleries ihay not 
indeed be very pleasant to an actor, but he should 
take care not to deserve it. 

Page 12. — [to allow no accent but what pleases 
his caprice or his love of innovatio7i.} Extract 
from the News. 

I 

We are amazed that the audience do not contrive 
some means of noticing Mr. Kemble's vicious orthoepy. 
He appears to alter the pronunciation of his words 
merely for the sake of alteration. There is no rule for 
pronunciation but custom, and this rule he perpetually 
violates in a manner that would be highly amusing, did 
it not injure some of the finest sentences of our tras^ic 
poets. This defect has gradually increased on the stage, 
and the other actors, thinking it perhaps a mark of their 
invention to clip and coin in this way, are sometimes 
totally unintelligible. A man who utters one of these 
affectations in cuftipany would he set down by his hear- 
ers as a person unfortunate in a country dialect. Let ut 
conceive for in%tance two gentlemen in conversation, 
making use of the language of Mx. Kembls aud tbese 
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other actors, and the astonishment of a third person over- 
hearing them. We will suppose, -that an officer of the 
regiment, which has just been ordered to let the beard 
grow on the upper lip, is accosted by a fashionable 
friend : 

A, Ha, Captain how dost? (1) The appearance would 
be much improved by a little more attention to (2) the 
(3) bird. 

B. Why, so T think : there's no (4) sentimint in a (5) 
bird. But then it serves to distinguish the soldier, and 
there is no doubt much military (6) vartue in looking (7) 

furful. 

A. But the girls, Jack, the girls ! Why (8) the mouth 

is enough to banish kissing from the\9) airth (10) etairn- 
ally. 

B. In (11) maircy, no more of that ! Zounds, but the 
shopkeepers and the (12) marchants will get the better of 
as with the dear souls ! However, as it is now against mili- 
tary law to have a tender countenance, and as some 
(13) birds, I thank heaven, are of a tolerable (14) quaality, 
I must make a (1^ vartue of necessity, and as I can't look 
soft for the love of my girl, 1 must e'en look (16) bijjus 
for the love of my country. . 

Further extract from the News. 

Is it not a pity that an actor, who can give such dig- 
nity to what is worthy of being dignified, should by an 
indiscriminate importance level it with meaner matter ? 
The following lines were delivered with almost as heroic 

(1) thy. (2)ihy. (3) beard. (4) sentiment. (5) Ueard. (6) virtue. 
(7) fearful. (8) thy (9) earth. (10) eternally. (11) mercy. 
(12) merchants. (13) beards. (14) quality. (15) virtue. (16) hideous. 
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a resolution as the last : Coriolanus means to be familiar ; 
but Mr. Kembl^ is — what shall we say ? is still Mr. Kem- 

BLE : 

Cor. I will go wash: 
And when my face is fair, jou shall perceive 
Whether I blush or no. 

The word/a/r might positively have been measured by 
a stop-watch : instead of being a short monosyllable, it 
became a word of tremendous elongation. We can describe 
the pronunciation by nothing else than by such a sound as 
fay-er-T-r, Luckily for our fastidious, or as Mr. Kembli 
would say, out ftistijjus ears, we had no opportunity of 
hearing bird for beard', but it was in vain to expect any 
repose in orthoepy, when Mr.Kemble had gotten such a 
word as Aiifidius to transmogrify. This he universally 
called Aufjjus, like a young lady who talks of her ojut 
lover, or the ejus month of November. The name too of 
Coriolanus is divided by Mr. Kemble with syllabical pre- 
cision into five distinct sounds, though the general pro- 
nunciation, as well as Shakspeare himself, shortens the 
rio into one syllable, as in th^ wprd chariot : the alteration 
is of no effect, but to give a stiffness to what is already too 
stiff,* and to render many of the poet's lines harsh and 
unmetrical. It is unlucky for Mr. Kemble's audience, 
that he never meets with a line, in which this absurdity 
would be too frequently glari ng to be endured. We should 
like to hear Mr. Kemble repeat the following lines : we 
will suppose he is in the manager's room addressing a 
rascally Jew with a thin beard, who wishes to purcfaast 
some of the worn out seas and thunder of the stage: — 

The varchutf Jew, is scanty as the bird, 
, Jy-y-yt and the heart as black | the very cloathi bag, 
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^refunt whh rottennen, 'nfay-ir-r-r voM% 

Thoufhitufl 'd with all atvt furful marckanSx* 

Of ihirt purloin'4, or shoes, or milk-white shift. 

Once wrapping heav*ii, now wrapp'd with airthly thinc^ 

Mankeens perchance, or buckskins saddle-pioof. 

Or plush, or worse than all, rough corderoys 

Six-ciringed, that on the musical knock-knees 

Of *prentice-boy seducer, toiling fast 

Through dust and sunshine to the hill of 6reenwieb> 

CharsnU with m«/^/ creaks the easy maid. 

Nay, get thee gone : I *ve nothing for thee. Jew, 

Kor tinsel crown, nor tyger wheel-embowellM 

Fttrful with painted deal-board, nor the steeds 

Centaur rerersM, prancing on human legs. 

Nor mine heroic sheepVbiood, nor the hosts 

Of pasteboard war, uor mustard-bowl, nor bullet 

" Grating harsh thunder,** nw an ounce of rosia 

Powerful alike on billowy seas of tin 

To flash dread light, or soften fiddle-strings. 

May, get thee gone t — 

It doth abuse my mother tongue to talk.wi*thee, 

Ojusj iudjJMy ^Jj*n» >nd perfijjus i 

Of M«s. SiDDONs in Volumnia we bave nothing to saj» 
but in our usual style of praise. Tiie Roman matron bad 
all her proper dignity, but it was not the unbending pomp 
which an inferior actress would have affected ; Mit9. Sid- 
dons knows when to lift ber countenance into commanding 
majesty, and when to fall into the familiarity of domestic 
case. This lady and her brother are nature and art per- 
sonified. 

MuNDEN in Menenius had a great deal of the humour- 
ous buffoon about him, but nothing of the patiician friend 
of Corwlanus. Simmons in the factious citizen would have 
done well when he ridiculed the haughty chief, to imitato 
the voice as well as the manner of Kemble. 

Why Mrs. Humphries or Miss B ronton is lifted into 
ft heroine, when the theatre possesses Miss Smith, is past 
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common logic to discover. This is like Mr. Kemble'i 
pronunciation : be might pronounce as well atf any man, 
bat he prefers giving us something bad, to make a contrast, 
we suppose, with what is good. 

Further extract from the Nbws. 
An essay on INVENTION in PRONUNCIATION. 


Coriolanus. — So shall my lungs 
Coin words till their decay. 

Shakspbare. 


The critics from time immemorial have agreed, that 
invention is the first qualification and mark of geuins ; 
but it is certain they have not thoroughly comprehended 
the nature of this invention. Those who would confine it 
to what is usually understood by the word orifrinality^ are 
evidently mistaken ; for by this simple definition they 
would persuade us that none were great geniuses but 
Homer, Milton, Shakspeare, and a few other originals ; 
but the fact is, that invention displays itself by two 
beauties instead of one,or/ffm«/;7vand sinsrvlar^iy ; though 
it must be confessed, that the nature of these beauties it 
essentially the same, their possessors equally agreeing io 
differ from the rest of mankind. It is inconceivable how 
infinitely this true definition of genius will increase the 
literary glory of Great Britain; the drama for instance 
will be proud not only of Concreve, Wycherley, and 
Sheridan, but of D'Urfey, Shadwbil, Reynolds, Cher- 
BY, DiBDiN, and a thousand others, whom the malice 
of ignorant critics would have condemned to eternal 
oblivion : in fact a new world of genius will burst upon 
•or vifw ; in Doctor Mayor we shall find an excellent 
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biogitipber, in Mr. Robehy Heeok a most dispasstonste 
historian, in Mr. Capel Loft a critic amiably impartial^ 
to b€ brief, in every street-ballad the spirit of wandering 
Homer, and in every stupid pretender a gcnhis of consume 

mate movlesty. 

If by these means we discover a ^eat number, of 
gt'niuses iu writing, we shall find a still greater number 
in speaking. That oratorical body, the mob, has always 
exhibited a peculiar felicity in the invention of dialects, 
as the writer of the Cant- Dictionary has elegantly ex- 
emplified ; but in pronunciation few have excelled the 
daring imagination of Mr. Kei^ble, of Covent>garden, 
vho seems determined not only to render himself altoge- 
ther unintelligible, but to introduce a new language on, 
the stage, and make Shakspeare and Congreve as difli- 
cult of comprehension as if they had written in Coptic 
or Hirtdortanee. The reason of this is very simple: 
Mr. Kembls is determined to be thought a genius in all 
possible ways, and w hile ho displays a happy originality m 
■ome of his stage performa^nces, is detenniiied to be *in- 
gular where no man can be originah One circumstance 
would be a little unfortunate for Mr. Kemble, if with m. 
•pirit truly magnanimous he did not take a pleasure in dif- 
ficulties. There will always be some envious critics ob- 
stinate enough to mamtain that no man can pretend to 
dictate to society it's mode of pronunciation; that if 
Sheridan, or Walker, or Jones were to give his opinion 
in the course of conversation on the pronunciation of' 
any word, this opinion would be no more than that of aa 
individual not very learned; and therefore that no such 
man, nor indeed any; other, either in public writing or 
speaking, is warranted to insist on a favourite mode of his 
own ; for as intelligibility of speech is the coucern of th« 
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majority, the majority alone can decide what is conve- 
iiieat or . inconvenient to their mutual understanding. 
But, like other superior geniuses, Mr. Kemble despises 
the majority, and is ambitious of pleasing the chosen few 
only, who- without doubt, if there be any such, are very^ 
few indeed, and very great linguists. What but very 
learned ears could have found any possible meaning in 
Mit. Kemble's convei-sation of the word aches into aitckesf 
If Mr. Kemble wishes to shew his regai*d for Shaks- 
PEARE*s metre by giving the proper quantity of syllables- 
tothe line. 

Fill all thy bones with aches, make thee roar, 
it is somewhat strange that he should so often put the 
poet's feet out of joint, in Coriolanus. Were we to reason 
from analogy, and to divide the word aches into two syl- 
lables at all, we should certainly call it a-A'cj, since in 
words derived from the Greek, the 'ch before a vowel is, 
we believe, invariably pronounced like A-, with the excep- 
tion of charity, archer, and schism. But to supply all de- 
ficiencies of Shakspeare's metre is a task for those ver- 
bal slaves only who would make Ohauceh's lines as exact 
as Swift's, and as Mr. Kemble in his very systems is a 
daring rather than a plodding genius, and does not use 
this pronunciation from a regard either for Shakspeari 
or the audience, we must attribute it to that self-posses- 
sion or self-confidence which in all ages has enabled greatr 
men. to be perfectly satisfied with themselves, though the 
whole world were unable to tell why. 

Those facetious gentlemen, the lottery-office-keepers^ 
whose newspaper advertisements afibrd so many fine 
specimens of the bathos, have with their usual disinterest- 
ed fancy indorsed the play hand-bills with divers literary- 
eccentricities, that iostruct uSj when we have thrown away. 
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half our money at M». Reynolds's farces, how to throw 
away the rest elsewhere. Thrs example, we have had 
tome thoughts of turning to account in our puWicatioa 
of the following Lexicon, so that every lady or gentle- 
man, who should purchase a play-bill, might find a list 
of the performers on one side of it, and the means of 
onderstanding them ou the other : — 


aches, - - 
beard, - - 
cheerful, - 
conscience, 
earth, - - 
err, - - - 


farewell, 
fearful, - - 
fierce, - * 
hideous,- - 
insidious, • 
innocence, - 
infirmity, - 
leap,- - 
leisure, - 
melodious, 
merchant, 
odious, - 
perfidious, 

pierce, - 
prudence, 
quality, - 

rode, - 
sovereifn, 
stir, - - 
thy, - - 
vir|{in, - 


aitches. 

bird. 

churful. 

conshioce. 

airth. 

air, (and so in every recurrence of the sflli^- 
bles er and irj. 

farwell. 

furful. 

furse. 

hijius. 

insiijus. 

innocince 

infaremity. 

lep. 

leasure. 

melojus. 

marchant. 

ojus. 

perfijjus, (and so in all adjectives endiaf 
with diousj. 

purse. 
' prudince. 

(the first syllable like that in the word «/iW 
mentj, 

rod. 
suvran. 
stare. 
" the. 
■ Targlii, 
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you, - - • * - ye (that is, the plural for the singular 

number). 

ye, . . . - . jUy after words ending with d, as deman' 

jte^ for demana ye ; or chety after words 
ending with /, as kurchee for hurt ye. 

We are. afraid that all our readers will not exactly 
agree with the arguments we have produced in favour of 
Mil Kemble's genius for orthoepy. The English have 
an aukward conciseness about them, very unfavourable to 
these far-fetched eccentiicities of genius; and the same 
spirit that makes them prefer a short cut through a lane 
to a circuitous walk round a fine street, will render them 
disgusted at these slow approaches of meaning, however 
pompous their manner and language. We have mor« 
than once felt for the distinct speaker, as he gave \m 
dialect it*s most methodical utterance, for 

There still remains, to mortify a wit, 
The many-headed monster of the pit; 

and we should not be at all surprised if, on some tragie 
night, while Mr. Kemble's genius is indulging itself, a 
few marks of illiterate contempt should produce an 
aukward catastrophe. 


Page 20. — [The Grecian Daughter."] Extract 
from the News. 

Murphy's tragedy of the Grecidn Davghter wac 
rendered interesting by the energetir performance of 
Mrs. Siddons, who like all great performers contradicts 
the old adage, ex nihUo nil Jit; for in this character she 
certainly makes a great deal out of nothing. Her sud* 
den start towards Phiioias and mute prostration to the 
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ground to thank bim for saving her father's life, wa» 
sublime. Murphy was no poet; his only talent, which 
was an excellent one, lay in humour, and he will be for 
ever remembered as the author of the first farce in the 
English language, the Citizen. His Tragedy of the Grecian 
Daughter is oae tissue of common-place ideas, and com- 
mon-place expressions ; the incidents which he has bor- 
rowed from tradition are affecting, but he has very little 
else of traeedy except it's language, which abounds in 
pompous lines and hacknied invocation s to the gods. If 
there are any good sentiments they are not his own j 
Murphy was a man of learning?, and has called Homek 
and Plato to assist him in sentimentalizing his tragedies, 
as he made Plautus and Terence laugh for him in his 
pieces of humour. There is but one original thought, 
at least we believe it to be original, in this whole 
tragedy ; it is the idea o^ Ph'dotas on hearing thaXEvan" 
der had been saved from starvation by his daughter's 
milk : — 


All her laws 


Inverted quite, great Nature triumphs still! 

This sentence v»'h:ch would have been passed over 
amidst innumerable beauties in Shakspeare, shines like 
a star from the cloudy dullness of 'Murphy's tragedy. 

Page 23. — [As to the newspapersJ] Extract 
from the News. 

The reason of the production and reproduction of mo- 
dern plays 19 at present not a little obscure : it can hardly 
be the interest of the Managers, for their views in that 
rase are never attained 3 it cannot be the beauty of the 
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author, for beautiful authors there are none ; it cannot 
be the pleasure of the town, for the town cannot be 
pleased with what it invariably condemns. Let us lift 
the curtain a little, and glance into the machineiy of 
theatrical politics. Paucity of contribution is certainly 
not the cause of these miserable productions, for the 
MauRc^er has his chests full of manuscript dramas; lall of 
these he. cannot bring to light, and it is well no doubt 
that most of them are locked up in everlasting sleep, 
fated never to give sleep* to othei^s. But in all thi« 
mighty mass is there nothing worthy of consideration, i» 
there nothing that can deliver us from such dramatic 
opiates as the Delinquent and the Pnor Claim, and teach 
us to keep our eyes open, instead of yaw^ning out our 
disapprobation and wishing for our nightcaps ? No doubt 
there is, but the Manager can do nothing: we must sup- 
pose indeed that he can distinguish good writing from 
bad, for if he cannot he is not fit for his situation ; but 
he may find twenty good pieces, acknowledge their 
merit, and yet he shall do nothing. We will explain 
this. A bad writer, who cannot trust to the intrinsic 
merit of his productions for their success, has a thousand 
manceuvres to supply the deficiency. In the first place, 
he scrapes acquaintance with all the actors, one after an- 
other, invites them to dinner, takes tickets on their bene- 
fit-nights, and praises their jokes; these habits beget 
familiarity, familiarity is the twin-brother of confidence, 
and in the glow of some fifth pint after dinner our author 
produces a manuscript written by himself p'/rDo^t'/)/ /br 
the display of the peculiar talents of his theatrical friends : 
his theatrical friends are enchanted, he becomes a haunter 
of the green-room, and the Manager at length acce])rs 
bis piecC) though he knows no more of the talents of the 
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writer, than his drollery at a dinner, his tttrn of a pun, of 
his slappinsf th ' actors on the shoulder and calling them 
Di<^ k. Jack, and Harry. Our author has now nothing to 
think of but the first niajht ; every goose that he hears 
reminds him ofthe pit, and every oath, of damnation ; he 
flies to the newspaper offices, and scrapes acquaintance 
with those p:oi»dnatured paragraph ists who cheat the town 
by false criticism out of pure love for their friends, or 
'what is the same thin;;, their friends* suppers : one he 
invites to a bottle, a second he praises for his learning and 
wit, and to a third he whispers, *' Box ticketi^-'no reserve 
— aU 7jour friends ! '* Having thus secured all quarters, 
and well stocked the galleiies with those strong-Iuiiged 
idlers who for the consideration of a few tickets are 
always at the service of a timid author, he ventures his 
piece on the public : the actors exert themselves to admi- 
ration, the applause that follows is given not to the excel- 
ence of (he dialogue, but to the excellence of it's delivery, 
and the goodnaturcd audience in spite of a few discerning 
hissers are unwiUing to send supperless to bed the miser- 
able scribbler, who begs and prays them so hard in his 
prologue. The next day all the papers are in raptures, and 
the old obliging criticism comes forward : — " L«wi night a 
neto piece— from tlt£ ftrtile pen of Mr. So^and'Sc-'-wtt— 
genuine nature — dialogue piquant-^incidents chaste—-^rigi» 
naliiy — Mr, ♦*** 'joas excellent — Mrs. ♦♦** looked charm" 
ingltf — great eclat — crowded liouse— promises to he a great 
favourite J** In two weeks the piece creeps into it*s grave ; 
the author however, being a friend of the actors, and as it 
vtQxe naturalized m the green-room, grows like a bad habit 
upon the Manager, and toils every year to be applauded 
by the papers and to be forgotten by posterity. Such is 
the origin of the Reymoldses, the Dibdins, and the 
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Arnolds of the day, and such are the reasons that in- 
fluence Managers in their studies to please the public. 
Such^too must have been the influence of Mr, Lewis in 
prevailiu? on the Managers to revive his prosaic tra- 
gedy. This gentleman is more successful as a follower of 
Mrs. Radcliffb in the fields of romance. Tliuugh his ge- 
nius at times appears to have been nourished in a charnel- 
house, and he too often mistakes the disgusting for the 
terrific, yet it is some praise to a modern romance-writer 
that he can throw interest into hobgoUlin-stories and 
alarums of the nursery. In an age however that can 
boast but three genuine poets, Mr. Lewis has no preten- 
sions to the Parnassian laurel ; his genius forsakes him 
when his steps begin to tread metrically, and his Irugedy 
of 4(fonsot i» it's antiquity of imagery and it's inanity of 
language, serves but to add another proof to the melan- 
cholj' truth, that there is no British ti^agic poet existing. 
Of the universal decline indeed of the English drama 
every day brings stronger conviction, and it becomes the 
duty of the conductors of the stage to discourage the 
future attempts of those who are hastening it's declension. 
We yitld to no nation upon earth in the glory of the 
conqueror's laurel, why should we in that of the poet's ? 
If the Manager would say that it is impossible to find a 
dramatic genius, he will not say the truth: let encourage- 
ment but call them forth, and they will appear. The 
profoufldest ages of ignorance owed all their sleep, not to 
the actual decline of the human mind, but to circum- 
stances that narrowed it's scope of action. The minis- 
ters of France in the seventeenth century loved the arts, 
and they raised what is called the Age of Lewis the 
Fourteenth : Augustus wished to be immortal y he 
opened the sunshine of his court to literary genius, a»d 
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his reign is mortalized uader the title of the AimtfSTAir 

Age. 

It has been said, that we are sometimes too severe ttat 
•oar dramatic strictures. To be severe is not our will but 
our necessity ; the fault li^ not in us but in those unhap- 
py authors who 


in spite 


Of nature Jiid their stars will write. 

It is ludicrous enough, that a man should produce 
something contemptible and then quarrel with us for our 
contempt: a criminal who had been found guilty at the 
bar mij?ht as well express his astonishment at the want of 
feeling in the judge. Let the Managers present the pub- 
lic with something that shall do honour to their own judg- 
ment, and the town woulcf see with what pleasure we 
should gire them the sanction of ours. It is the boast of 
Ahe writer of this article that his opiiiions have been 
guided by nothing but a regard for truth, for the real 
pleasure of the town, and for the literary reputation of 
Englishmen; and it is his happiness that these opinions 
-have been approved by the public. He was severe indeed 
with the Prior Claim, when the daily papers were not ; he 
ridiculed the Delinquent, when the daily papers saw no- 
thing ridiculous in it. Who was right ? The Prior Claim 
died in a few days after his criticism, andthe Delinquent 
has followed it to the grave. It is time to rescue the criti- 
'Cal character of the public prints from the charge of care- 
lessness, of ignorance, and of corruption ; they are the 
directors of the public taste and the correctors of it's de- 
pravation, and they should study to deserve the confi- 
dence of those whom they would instruct. As long as 
«there is nothing to praise, the Dramatic Critic of the Newt 
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iB}\i8t continue to blame: the task of correcting the stage- 
in ifs present vitiated state is no doubta difficult one, but 
4f he shall have contributed to crush one wretched play, 
or to shame one wretched author, his efforts will have been 
sufficiently rewarded ^ and he is resolved, (hat if the som- 
niferous dramatists will suffer him to keep his eyes open 
and hold his pen, and while he is honoured with the pub->> 
lie attention, 


no dull dramatic knave 

Shall walk the stage in quiet to his grave. 

Extract from a subsequent Essay in the News. 

Etiquette like Fate has an unlimited sway, and like 
most despotic i-ulers, it does not always give a reason for 
what it commands : we hare never heard a single good 
^argument why the plays on benefit nights should not be 
criticised, but as etiquette forbids us to criticise them, and 
as the Theatres are just now occupied with nothing else, 
ve can say nothing further. 

Whenever we obtain, however, an interval in criticism, 
'^e are not idle ; we study the criticisms of others, we 
Meditate on those .profound theatrical essays which adorn 
the Daily Papers, and which, like all productions of real 
^it, boast so inimitable a brevity, and though we cannot 
think of imitating, yet we talte the greatest pains to 
\iDderstand them. From these studies we have gathered 
some important maxims, which we cannot forbear to com- 
municate to the public ; they are unlike the maxims of 
KocHEFOucAULT, for they are perfectly benevolent ; they 
are unlike the maxims of Seneca, for they are perfectly 
true ; and they are unlike the maxims of the Wise Men of 
Xvre«ce> for they are perfectly original : one or two in- 

B b 
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deed of those profound sages did certainly make some 
new observations, for one of them said that noth'mg 
should he done without an opportunity ^ and another 
gave it as his opinion, that many men were ectl .* but these 
are sayings that, with all their genius, will be of no rast 
service to the world, while every lover of literature must 
be struck with the original advantages that may be derived 
from the following 


ftDt.ES roa THE THEATRIC AT. CEITIC OF A VEWSFAPEX. 

In the Jirst place — ^Ncver take any notice whatever ©f 
the author of a play or of the play itself, unless it be a 
new one : if the author be living:, it is most probable 3'ou 
will have no reason to speak of him more than once, and 
if he be not living, you have no rea^^on :to ^eak of him 
at all, for dead men cannot give dinners. 

Secondly — Indulge an acquaintance with every dramatic 
writer and with every actor, and you will have a nobia 
^portunity of shewing your fine feelings and Jovlt philan- 
thropy, for you will praise every plaj' that is acted and 
every actor that plays : depend upon it, the world will 
attribute this praise solely to your undeviating benevo- 
lence, which is a great virtue. 

Thirdly — If an audience should not possess this virtue 
«qually with yourselves, but should barbarously hiss a 
new piece merely becapse it could not entertain them, 
say in your next day's criticism, that it would have 'been 
infinitely more entertaining if a little had been added, or 
a little had been taken away, a probability which few 
will dispute with you. No man of real feeling will thinic 
ef damning another merely because the latter cannot 
succeed in every attempt to please him. ' If the exclama* 
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.^on brtxvo / will make a man enjoy his supper and put 
a few pounds into his pocket every winter, who would not 
cry out bravo f Suppose an ugly whimsical fellow wer« 
to accost you in the streets and to say, <* Sir, I'd thank 
you to teU me I am handsome, or I shall be miserable for 
months to come," you would undoubtedly say, '* Sir, I 
am enchanted with your appearance, and entreat you to 
J>e perfectly happy." In the same manner it is easy to 
say to Mr- Reynolds, or Mr. Dibdim, or Mr. Cherry, 
"** Your play was excellent," and the poor fellow will be. 
as comfortable as if it were really the case. 

Fourthly — If you do not exactly understand how to con- 
ceal your evil opinion of men^s writings or performances, 
but find youndf occasionally apt to indulge in maliciously 
speaking the truth, always say the direct contrary of what 
you think. The following little glossary, collected from 
the most approved critics, may be of service to you in this 
case J you will of course make use of the first column : 

A crowded AoMe— a theatre on the night of a perforn- 

• •• 

ance, when all the back seats and 

upper boxes are empty. 
An atmuing author — an author whose veiy seriousness 

makes us laugh in spite of himself. 
. A successful author — an author who has been damned only 

four times out of five. 
A good autho r the general term for an author who 

gives good dinners. 
A respectable actor — an insipid actor ; one who in general 

is neither hissed nor applauded. 
AJine aet^ r ■ ■ one who makes a gi*eat noise; a 

tatterdemalion of passions ; a clap- 

trapper : one intended by nature 
* B b 2 
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for a town-crier* This appellation 
may on all occasions be given to Ma. 
I^OPE, who has the finest lungs of any 
man on the stage. 

A good acto r > t he general term for an actor who 

gives good dinners. 

ji charming play a play fall of dancing, music, and 

scenery ; a play in which the less the 
author has to do, the better. 

Great applause applause mixed with the hisses of 

the gallery and pit. 

Unbounded and universal appla-/se"~2ipy\^vise mixed with the 

hisses of the pit only. This phrase is 
frequently to be found at the bottom 
of the play-house bills in declaring 
the reception a new piece has met 
with« The plays announced in these 
bills are generally printed in red-ink, 
an emblem, no doubt, of the modesty 
with which they speak of themselves. 

There was once a kind soul of an author who could not 
bear to use a harsh word, even when speaking of villains ; 
he used to call highwaymen tax-gatherers , pickpockets col- 
lectors J and ravishers jnenof gallantry. This gentleman 
, would have made an excellent theatrical critic j he would 
have called Reynolds Congreve, and Cherhy Shaks- 
PEAiiE, and every body would have admired his invention. 

Fifthly t and lastly — When you criticise the perfo.mance 
of an old play, never exceed six or seven lines, but be save 
to notice by name the Fashionables in the boxes, for such 
notices are indispensably requisite to sound criticism : 
there is a choice collection of sentences which have been 
in use time immemoiial with newspaper critics, and ave 
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ftill used by commoD consent, just as we universally 
allow one style for a note of hand or a visiting letter. 
Your observations, therefore, will generally be such as 
these : 

Drury-Lane. — Last night the beautiful comedy of the 
Rivals was performed with great eclat to an overflowing 
house: Bannister was excellent — Mrs. H.Johnston, 
looked heautiful. — Among the company we observed the 
Duchess of Gordon, the Duke of Queensbury, Lady 
Hamilton, and many other amiable and beautiful person' 
ages. There was a quarrel in the Pit. 

Wiiat can be more concise, more expTanatory, more 
critical, than such a criticism ? GrammarianH undertake 
to teach a language in five months. Musicians the whole 
theory of music in five weeks, and Dancing masters all 
sorts of steps in five hours, but by these rules a man may 
be a profound critic in five minutes. Let Aristotle and 
Quintilian hide their hn^e volumes in dismay, and 
confess the snperioritj' of a criticism, which, like the 
Dniic word Sesame in the Arabian Nights, opens to u» 
» thousand treasures in a breath ! 

« 

Pago 45. — [It teas the opinion o/" Tassoni] 

Mr. Hayley with his usual goodnature calls the author 
€f the Rape of the Bucket, the " courteous Tassoni ;'* 
but this epithet does not setm to be generally applicable. 
Tassoni seems to have been s^jvere in his judgment and 
inclined to view things in their most iinpi apitious light: 
in his meditation^ even on the ladies, he cannot help in- 
dulging his malicious fastidiousness, and losing all the 
natural gallantry of a poet gives this Hunt reason " }>erclie 
le donue vadano vcstite di lungo,'' ** why ladicp wear lon|p 
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fowns :^ '* Le resti lunghe sono introdoite fra le donnef- 
per coprir le difFormiU del corpo, essendocene gran- 
Rumero, che, se andassero vestite de panni corti, giammai 
Aon troverrebboao marito ; e molte paiti nascose si' 
ttimano belle, che, se jcoperte si potessero rimirare, 
apparirebbono tutto il contrario." ** Women have 
introduce the custom of wearing long gowns to conceal 
the deformites of their shape, for there are a muHitnde 
of girls, who in short cloaths would never find hu«- 
Tiandi ; there are many parts of their figure which in con- 
cealment appear beautiful, that once emerged from theii^ 
iiiding-places would totally derange our good opinion.'' 

Page 75, — [Tknow not how to accoynt^ Extract 
from the News. 

The majority of an audience were certainly never d«- 
luded into a belief, that events represented on the stag^ 
were realities. The best actors, who are the most likely 
to produce such a delusion, are always the most applaud- 
ed ; but it is evident they would gain no applause, were 
their assumed character forgotten ; for in common life w« 
do not clap any incident that pleases us in the streets, 
aor cry out '* bravo" at a pathetic circumstance in a 
room. A rustic, perhaps, who knew nothing of the ma- 
thinery and trick of the stage, might be momentarily des- 
ceived ; but the dream would soon be removed by thm 
frequent cessations of the entertainment, and particular- 
ly the alteration of scene, so badly managed at the thea** 
tre, where you see two men running violently towards 
each other, with half a castle or a garden in their grasp. 
Though it is impossible however, and indeed generally 
^•asidered it would b« unpleasant, to maiatain thisij 


pression of reality, the imitation of life and manners 
snoald be as exact as possible, for the same cause that we 
are pleased with our just resemblance in a glass, though 
we are convinced that it is a mere resemblance. But the 
most consummate actor gains but half his effect, if his elo-' 
(Jueui imitation is not assisted by the mute imitatictis of 
dress' and of scenery. A man for instance, who in his: 
. countenance and his action could display to perfection tfaiC 
mind uf the great Alfred, would make a singular im- 
pression, if his dress were made after the frtshionf of the^ 
rei-j^n of George the Third, and his room after that of 
Queen EMzabeth's. Yet the chronological aburdities of 
the present stage are scarceTy less langhahle than such a 
compound. Alexander indeed does not rave now in ar 
^ cocked-hat and jack-boots ; Timoleon does not frown in 
a prifisiun of poi'.vig; nor does Cleopatra wanton in an 
e^orm ty of hoop petticoat. But though times' and coun- 
tries ai^e not set at this open defiance theip proprietieL 
Tire unacroiintably neglected. 

..Perhaps theie is not a single performer, who knows 
how to dress with perfect propriety, excef»t Mrs. Sid- 
iDONs, who is excellently classical and just in this respect.. 
Mr. Ki.us-ieN, and Ma. Kembl^ and his brother Charles 
»re more artentive to their apparel than the generality of 
actors; but the seeond is ixt all times too fbnd of a glare 
of oinament, and We have seen both the brothers in the 
parts of modern gentlemen flaming in Court- dresses on' 
the most common occasions. As to the other actors, 
their absurdities in dress are innumerable, and are ob- 
servable every night of a performance. Old men of the 
present dny are hardly ever without the laced coats and 
flapped waistcoats of the last century. TheJadies v\eaf 
ipangled gowns aud ostrich, feathers upon all occasion^/ 
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and the beaux appear in the streets with frogs instead of 
plain buttons, cocked bats instead of round ones, and 
swords when nobody wears a sword but at court. Of 
all beanish dressers, however. Ma. I^wis is the most fami- 
ly asd the least excBsabi«| because he is an actor of great 
experience as well as genius; thtr gentleman seenas to 
delight in uncouth habilimentB, ainl not mifrequently as- 
tonishes the audience by appearing as a beau in a coat 
chequered with ribs and enlivened with variegated co- 
lours : of what age or of what country such coat may be, 
we know not j all that we can discover is, that it is mora 
like the dress of an ancient French footman than of a 
modern English geutlemao. 


Page 90. — [Lord Oglehy in the Clandestine: 
Marriage.^ Extract from the News. 

The Comedy pf the Clandestine Marrh^p, the productioi^, 
of Gar RICK and Colman, was revived at this theatre (Hay- 
market) on Wednesday night, for which we are very sorry^ 
The manager has generally been successful in his revi- 
vals ; but whatever honour he might have intended bis 
father in the re -production of this play, the performed 
certain^y did not assist him in his design. Perhaps how 
everthe feme of the elder Colman has not so peculiar a 
right to be interested in the CAandesi'me Marriaoe ; fur it*8 
internal evidence, we believe, will not attribute it^s origi- 
nal beauties to that author. Colman was a man of indi- 
vidaally correct rather than universally powerful observa- 
tion, of a classical rather than original genius j he came 
to his dramatic studies with a mind full of the geniu^ of 
•thers^ and capable of applying what he bad read to what 
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^ie had seen ; conscious of his wantof originality, he seem? 
to have taken no pains to avoid imitation ; he is content- 
to borrow the perception of greater geniuses where hiii- 
own eye-sight fails him, and tells the stories of dramatists 
and essayists, of English and French novelists, with. the 
•ame felicity and the same unconcern of acknowledge- 
ment. As he was destined to be » writer of mere judg- 
ment, that judgment cannot be denied him in it's most, 
exact correctness ; what he himself understood well, he 
made others understand well ; for his language is alwayi 
unaffected and appropriate, and he has the art of confining 
the observations of others to their proper objects. Thui 
the attack of his satire does not alarm with it's novelty, but 
the weapon grows steadier in his hands ; and while he 
directs it's point with precision, he displays the happiest 
graces of gesture. It is from this want of originality, and 
at the same time this art of managing hi"; originals, that 
we are inclined to attribnte the most original part of th« 
Clandestine Marriage to Garrick. 

We certainly imadne that the fame of Garrtck as an 
actor has been injurious to his reputation as a writer. All 
the world were capable of admiring him in the former 
character, and therefore they talked more of it. People 
are indeed unwilling to believe that a man cah excel in 
two things at a time : when Voltaire produced his first 
comedy, he carefully concealed the author's name, be- 
cause he had succeeded in tragedy. But no man had> 
better opportunities of studying the manners of the lively 
world than Garrick, and no man entered it with a mind' 
more eager of observation: it was the business of his life 
to study mankind, and his universal powers of imitatioa 
prove that he succeeded. There is an unfortunate some- 
thing about the profession of an actor> that does not iik- 
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ipire ns with the profoundest respect, prohably becansct 
the generality of actors have lived foolishly, and riiewn so 
little of their sense off the stage ; but it cannot be dented 
that an universal mimic, a man who exhibited the features 
of human life in all their vivacity and variety of expres- 
sion, must havewell understood the human mind ; a great 
actor does not copy faces like, a port rait- painter ; he 
makes a countenance for the mind, and not, like an aitist, 
studies to make a mind for the countenance. It was said 
of Garrick by Johnson, who was not eager to praise hiix^ 
or any body else, that be was " the first man in the world 
for sprightly conversation ; *' and to pay a compliment 
to a man's powers of conversation, is to pay a compliment 
not only to his variety of information, but to his know- 
ledge of the mind ; he who does not understand humaiv 
nature will find it difficult to support and to please in si 
long conversation. In short, as Garbick possessed the 
greater fancy, he was a greatcc f^enius than Colman, and 
may very safely claim the original conception of that 
character in the CUtmiAitine Marriage, whose author has 
been so much disputed: Garrick conceived, Colmasi 
wrote; and thns the proper odires were assigned to th« 
man of genius and the m i c f judgment. 

The comedy after all is not remarkable for it^s origi- 
nality either of character or sentiment Every thing is 
natural, every person is in his proper place, and every 
iiiciilent happens at it's proper time ; an equable spirit 
of humour pervades the whole action, and too much could 
not have been said of the managerial artifice of Garrick 
in adapting the incidents to the stage, fo * no incidents 
have a less theatrical air. The only originality appears 
in the character of Lord Oglehif, who is conceived with 
much liveliness and painted with a colour that infeoo^ 
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STt*st<i would have made gaudy. His Lordship is not 
merely an old battered gallant, for such a character any 
body might have conceived, but he is the gentleman and 
the man of honour ; if he gives into the frivolities of fash- 
ion, they have corrupted neither his lindei-standing nor 
his heart ; if he undertakes to conquer the affections of 
a young lady, he also undertakes to marry her ; and if 
he keeps a Swiss valet at his elbow to praise his coniplex- 
ion.and laugh at his jokes, he has sense enough to despise 
him for his pains*: he gives one the idea of a man spoiled 
by rank and riches, who would have been a solid ornament 
to society had he been any thing else but a lord. Such 
a character may deservedly give an original reputation to 
Garricr ; yet we cannot but attribute it's equability and 
truth of humour to Colman, whom we consider upon the 
whole as the writer of the play. 

From the. new performers we expected no'^hi ng, and we 
found little more. We never saw a failure so utterly un- 
fortunate as the Lord O^leby of FAwcETr : the boisterous 
vivacity of this actor can at no time adapt itself to the 
feebleness of old age, and as to any appearance of the 
courtier in his figure, ^e might as well look for roses in a 
stone-wall. He was always in extremes ; if the old ma« 
undertook to be gay, he became noisy and vigorous ; if he 
was arrested in his gaiety by a sudden twinge of gout or 
twist of palsy, he dropped into as^impotent an as;ony as if 
his last hour was arrived. At his first entrance his voice 
aud his manner were sufficiently feeble, but when th« 
galleries began to laugh he thought he must make som^ 
better exertion, and his vigour amplified in proportion ai» 
it ought to have exhausted itself: you might have watch- 
ed the climax of his strength gradually rising through the 
^ho)e of the play, till at last he Was an old man \% ji»* 
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tbtng hut his wrinkles and his walking-stick. In short, h^ 
was hot an old man attempting to be young, but a yoiing' 
One attempting to be old. 

Page 101. — [the T%ree and the DeticeJ] Ex- 
tract from the News. 

The opera of the Tkrfe and the Devr^, which was re- 
vised on Monday for the benefit of Mr. Mathews, M^as^ 
repeated to a crowded au<lienre on Thursday evening. 
The humour of this piere is founded on the exact perso- 
nal resemblance of three brothers to each other, which 
as usual causes much ludicrous confusion, especially with 
a valet belonjring to the eldest, who continually mi.^fakey 
the other two for his master, and is astonished at his sud- 
den and unaccountable changes of character. This is a 
very ancient subject of the drama, and belongs more 
pvoperly to broad farce, since it is as unnatural in itV 
progress and devtlopement as it is productive of whim- 
sical situation. Who the author of tha present laugha- 
ble piece is, we cannot determine, but from interna! evi- 
dence, we should attribute it to Mr. Colman :* there is- 
the same dry pleasantry, the same rapid succession of 


♦ I have since learnH with pleasure, wthat Mr. Prince Hoare 
imitated this drama from theSpanKh. When tlik gentleman has beea 
original, I have always ntckoncd him amoni; our worst dramatisus, but 
in his imitation he has caught a better spirit. With respect to the 
drama, he is like Addison and Johnson in their poetical charac- 
ter ; of no powers in himself, but powerful in translation, powerful 
wi(h the strength o^ others. As Mr. Hoare Is also an elegant prose 
writer, and possesses much taste in the fine arts, I am happy to bear 
«way his name from the list of those mere farce writers with whom he 
has so often been confounded. tie is Uie Aaron UUl of Uic 
aaudern Dutuiad. 
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^omic ideas, the same forcible dashing of character, a« 
in his most humourous productions ; we should imagine 
at least that it has received some touches from his lively 
pencil, and as to one or two of the songs, if we had 
iieard them sung in Kamschatka, or accompanied by a 
'nose -flute in Otaheite, we should immediately have pro- 
nounced them to be his. 

One of the Dramatis Personae is however highly ex- 
<;eptionabIe as to the propriety of it's appearance on the 
stage : it was very well to contrast the levity of Peregrine 
Single with the manly seriousness of his brother Pertinax ^ 
but the idiot Percival, though a character ludicrously 
-managed, mingles something of pity and sometimes per- 
haps of disgust with our laughter ; the more lamentable 
appearances of fatuity are indeed avoided, but enough 
remains to present us with a caricature of the most pitia- 
ble of all objects, the human miud in ruins. We are 
told, that it is one of the gpreatest enjoyments of a Span- 
ish audience to behold a mob of bedlamites shrieking 
and dancing on the stage : such an anecdote may be true 
of a people, who with their national character have lost 
the noblest of manly feelings 5 but even this depravity of 
enjoyment is not so degrading, as the pleasure arising from 
the sight of that infantine simplicity and inane feeble- 
ness, which seems designed by Providence as a check te 

# 

the vanity of human reason, and which it is never se 
painful to contemplate as in a young man, whose mind 
we had expected to have arrived at it's most vigorous ma- 
turity. 
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'Page 110. — [Caliban in the Tempest.'] Ex- 
tract from the News. 

The Tempest f as it was performed on it's first night tho 
week before last, presienteda singular specimen of com- 
plicated authorship : Davenamt originally suggested and 
assisted in it's alteration with Dryden, who is said to havt 
jbeen corrected by Garrick, who is reported to have been 
refined by Mr. Kemblb : and it must be confessed that 
this progressive refinement seems to have succeeded ex- 
cellently well in degrading the fancy and polluting the 
language of Sh akspear*. Dryden and Davenant thought 
they had done much by adding a female monster to Cali^ 
Ian, and a man who had never seen woman to a female 
who had never beheld any man but the old magician her 
father ; but Dryden in two unlucky lines of his prologue 
•confessed that 


•Shakspeare^ ma^ic could not copied be, 


Within that circle none durst walk but he ; 

^Dd in fact, neither of these additional conceptions is above 
the genius of a schoolboy. When once the monster Caliban 
is created, it is easy to fismcy a thousand monsters, 
it is the same with the in^tators of Gulliver .* the 
giant among the little men, and the little man among 
the giants have been imagined once, and you can *fancy 
nothing more of the same kind, that shall claim the 
;praise of imagination. If poetical creation must be 
4dlowed to be an imitation of nature qv at best of 


tm original combination of natural properties an3 
"images, still it ceases to be creative when it imitates itself: 
ianagioatioil must possess the novelty of a first idea ; the 
additions to this first idea are mere conceptions resulting^ 
from the hint of the original ; they are no more imagina- 
tion than moonlight is the sun from which it is boiTowed. 
But Dryden has added nothing worthy of his original 
even in the language : he has filled the dialogue, if not 
with direct ribaldry, with obscene double meanings and 
Inuendos, which he lias contrived to render as disgusting 
as possible by putting them iii the mouths of two innocent 
virgins. Mr. Kemble very judiciously omitted the fe- 
male monster Sycorax, who differs from Caliban in nothing 
but sex : why could he not have omitted the monstrous 
language also, which the audience no sooner heard thaa 
they detested ? The hand of Dryden, like that of Mac- 
beth's wife, had a " damned spot "^ of which he could not 
rid himself: it communicated itsdf to his pen on all oc* 
casions serious and gay, and has been lamented not only 
by the admirers of that great genius, but with a very pow- 
erful, though even then a coarse feeling, by himself in his 
Ode on the Death of Mrs, Killigrew. Mr. Kemble should 
read this Poem : he has no such licentious age to gratify 
as Dryden bad ; the nonsense of Messrs. Reync^lds and 
DiBDiN is a sufficient degradation of the stage without 
ransacking the old writers for more dangerouls abuses, 
"Not to mention the utter want of delicacy which induces 
the grave actor to set his young female performers befor^; 
the public in this disgusting light, not to mention the in* 
suit he offers in their persons to the taste of the publiq^ 
there is something monstrous jn resuscitating to all their 
animation the vices of departed and penitent genius, in 
rendering ibem immortal not only in their infamy but \m 
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their effects, in making the unhappy writer guUty of the 

.posthumous wickedness ef scattering poison on society, 

when both his hand and his wilUie helplessly in the grai^e. 

"We should have said more of this in our present Paper, 

i>ut Mr. Kemble has since omitted the obnoxious pass- 
ages, though we are sorry that it w^ the hissing of the audi- 
ence, and not his own taste, that produced the omission. 
A young Lady of the name of Meadows appeared on 

. the first night in the part of Ariel, and has since kept 
her situation with the most flattering applause. Her 
face though not handsome is sensible, and exhibits a sort 
of earnestness very natural to that active and enterprisinsf 
spirit: her figure possesses elegance and delicacy ; if we 
thought it wanted something of sprightly ease, perhaps we 
did not make sufficient allowance for that look of corpo* 
reality which an actresk, however lightiier motions may be« 
cannot possibly avoid in the repi-esentation of a being, who 
is air itself. Her singing was perfectly appropriate ; the 
lighter tones of her voice are much bettef than the lower 
ones, but the style of her songs was always delicate and 
tasteful. We very much admired the air of modesty 
which this young Lady preserved in a dress necessarily ^ 
light and thin. Modesty is the charm that is the soonest 
discovered and admired in a female, though it is the least 
anxious to look forth or obtrude upon the beholder. The 
modesty of an actress is not only delightful from it»s no- 
velty, but it makes the spectator contented with himself, 
as well as with the performers, because he no longer 
blushes to patronize them. 

Emery's Caliban was one of the best pieces of acting we 
have ever seen. He conceived with infinite vigour that 
mnion of the man mnd the beast, which renders the mon* 

-. «ter so odious and malignant a being i nothiq^ could be 
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more suitable to the character than the occasions^ growl- 
ings which finished the complaints of the savage, and the 
grinning eagerness of malignity which accompanied his 
G^prseft on Prospero, It appeared to «is however, that after 
he had drunk so much of a liquor to which he was unac- 
customed, and indeed after he had acknowledged it's 
power by reeling on Hie stage, he should not have dis- 
played so sober a voice in his song : we think that ShAxs- 
pEARE intended this song to be given in the style of a 
drunkard, by the breaks which he has marked in the line—* 

——ban — ban — Ca-Caliban— • 

iirbich could hardly have been a chorus. We do not te- 
collect whether the commentators have noticed this. 

The character of i^'ofpero coald not have been sustain- 
ed by any one actor on the stage with so much effect aa 
by Mr. Rbmble. The majestic presence and dignity of 
the princely enchanter, conscious of his virtue, bis wrongs, 
and his supernatural power, were displayed with an un- 
deviating spirit, with that proud composure which seema 
a peculiar property of this actor. Is it not lamentable, 
that a performer who by forgetting a few singularities 
might produce twice the effect he does, will persist in 
them for no apparent reason but the love of singularity ? 
Of his curious pronunciation of the word ackes, which he 
converts into aiiches, we shall say something in our next, 
when we intend to present our readers with a Glouartf qf 
Mr^ Kembl^s Pronunciationi,* 


* See page 7 of this Appendix. 
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Page 145. — [I do not tpeak from momentarf 
consideration^ for I have eagerly sifted the svb^ 
ject before,} Extract from ihe News of l6ih 
March, 1806. 

Academe Theatre. 

The Sans Soaci in Leicester-Place opened under this 
title, on Tuesday, for the purpose of proving, as the 
Proprietors expressed themselves in the hills, *' how far 
children, well-tutored, are capahle of giving amuse-* 
ment while they derive esseutial benefit themselves." 
The bills farther stated that, the idea had been <* bor- 
rowed from a neighbouring country, which had fouiMl 
8!ich a plan of infinite benefit to the capital theatres.** 
Of this latter slatemeat, we understand, the infotma- 
tion is erroneous, since the Parisian stage has ac- 
quired no great actors, though it may ha>e gained 
one or two useful ones, from it^s infant theatre. It is 
said that G arrick made the same attempt ; and that his 
little stage produced our present celebrated Mjsd Pons : - 
but Mfss Pope, or any other theatric genius, would no 
doubt have attained equal powers without such an edu- 
cation $ for the art of acting is not to be taught by « 
schoolmaster, but by the world. The plan is a complicar- 
tfoa of errors. The tragedy of Douglas made the audi- 
ence laugh, and such an eflect was to have been expect- 
ed, not only because the girls were twi^ as tall as the 
boys, and neither girls nor boys knew their parts, but 
because the majestic language of tragedy becomes bur- 
lesque in the mouth of childhood. We are pleased in 


theatrical ])erfbrmance8 with the just imitation of life ; 
hut who can imitate life that has not seen it ? An 
Academic Theatre, if such a thing be allowable at all, 
should never be a public one : it is ludicrous enough 
that people should pay to see the blunders of children $ 
money might as well be asked for admittanqe to hear a 
lesson at school : aU the difference is, that in one place 
Syntax is murdered, and in the other, Shakspeare ; or 
rather, that in the oth^r, they murder both Sjrntax and 
Shakspeare, That the little Academics . will " derive 
essential benefit to themselves,'* we are as equally dis- 
posed to doubt, as that they will be of benefit to others. 
But rather than be tedious on so plain a subject, we shall 
resolve our eonclusioBS into two parts i 

L It is impossible that they should amuse the public » 
because they cannot attain the end of the drama, which 
is the imitation of life. 

It. It is impossible that they should benefit them- 
Jelves, because the nature of their studies destroys that 
innocent simplicity of thought and behaviour which is the 
beanty antt the happiness of childhood. 


Extract from a subsequent News. 

Academe Theatre. 

We have for some time past been very peculiar ad- 
mirers of this institution, and we can no longer forbear 
to express our admiration. The epithet of beautiful 
has been applied *by some philosophers to designs which 
attain their end; nothingthereforecan.be more beau <- . 
tiftil than the idea of sufch a theatre, for it perfectly 
aUains it's endg and is productive of the must charming 

c c 2 
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iinniortlitf and the iiic»t ^dightliil ?icioiit edoestiMt. 
Nothing can be more interesdng then the vamieni of 
iVs juyeoile mimica; their fonirardiiea»i« «o winninfp ma4. 
their self possession so extremdly natural, that it can be 
exceeded by nothing bnt the dispositions of their relations, 
io fond as they are of childhood apd so eager to gain an 
honest livelihood l^ sacrificing it's health and it's simpli- 
city. 

The wise fondness of parents in private life is nothing 
to this : sometimes indeed we may admire the Tirtnoos 
lessons of a father, who exhibits his infiint to eTcry com- 
pany and to every flatterer. The chHd is introduce^ 
after dinner to sing a song, or to make a bow, or to tell 
the ladies amusing stones about the footman and the 
maid ; the song is quite out of tune, the bow is the most 
aukward of scrapes, and the stories are utteiiy false ; 
every body is delighted, and every body teUs him he is a 
perfect beauty and the best good child in the worJd .• he is 
then danced from one person's knee to another's, the 
gentlemen teach him how to fight and to quiz his father, 
and the ladies instruct him in the act of cheating his 
mother : thes# sensible amusements occupy the whole of 
the evening, for nobody can think of parting with the 
dear child, : who runs the gauntlet through a host of 
flatterers and mooey-givers, becomes sleepy and fretful, 
and bursts out into a fit of crying as if twenty bodkins 
were piercing nis ribs, ttU at last, amidst kisses and 
strugglings, and a little more flattery to make him quiet, 
he is sent to bed, and like the best good child in the xeorld 
scratches the maid all the way up stairs. Ail this ruins 
the health and comfort of the child, but then he gets a 
great many shillings ai^d sugar-plums, and is a nmst won^ 
derful little fellow. 


• " • * . 

Ilut the conductors of the Academic Theatre sbev^ a 
j^rental concern for their chitdren &r superior to thf^ 
wisdom of private life. If my little master is brought 
ibrward for the admiration of a room, the little actor 
ioiQSt nteet the thundering applanse of a theatre *, he 
stands in the glare of lamps, and in the gaze of ladies^ 
his face is dashed with paint because he has no leisure 
lor bed and therefore no colour of his own ; he has not 
even a blash, for blushing is a weakness of which no 
|>Iayer three feet high would be guilty. If a child ii 
praised at home for telling charming tales of the romp- 
ing servants, the little actor, nay the little actress, ia 
applauded by a crowd for giving force to the more 
eharming iniquities of Wvoherley and other glowing 
writers : thus nothing can be more proper for a little 
female than to represent the Country Girl ;, it gi^ves her 
such new ideas ^nd induces her to get rid of that fool- 
ish innocent behaviour which makes the other sex so 
distant and so cold : the little boys too> in the performi- 
ance of such a comedy gain much improvement of this 
kind; they become what is called knozving fe/loxvst trnd 
can stare a female audience in the face Wit)i as muoiv 
un^On^em as they would contemplate a piece of gin- 
gerbread : this shews that they have no ridiculous bash- 
fulness, which might be detrimental to their adrance- 
ment in knowledge. For an audience indeed of any 
sort, our infant players seem to have a most mature 
contempt, and no doubt with reason, for nothing can 
be more contemptible than those who pay money for 
nothing. 

Thus in a little time we shall behold these sprightly 
children totally exempt from the uncomfortable re- 
stricti«a& of childhood^ such as regular hours, simpU- 
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«ity of maiuieiit sad iimooence of mind ; ib*y ivill he* 
come 10 pale and so impadent, that whUe they are » 
Creat profit to their friends they will present a deligbtftil 
spectacle to the whole town; the bQ3r8 faaymg' learnt 
no trade and no regoUur .habits will ke a set ofasjo/^ 
fsllovo^ and as much use in the world, as any maa 
who knows nothing can be ; and thov^h the girls may 
not be introduced on the -stage of Corent- garden or 
Brury-laoe Theatres, they will most probably display 
Iheir virtues in the lobbies for the benefit of the rising 
generation. Surely there is not a parent who would not 
willingly encourage so laudable an institution : for his part, 
the writer of this article perfectly agrees with a gentle- 
man, who Mid in his hearing, that it was a ** devilish fine 
thing V 

Page 185. — [^ Jot more naturally than he doet 
his own.} £xtract from the News. 

T» THEATRICAL CORRESPONDENTS, 

"We have received a very curious letter from a Defen- 
der of Mrs. St. Ledger, convicting us of a mistake res- 
pecting her performance of Floranihe in the Mountain'^ 
eers and making some other observations on our criticism 
upon that lady. We take tlie first opportunity of 
acknowledging our error. Our readcs will recollect 
that we accused Mrs. St. Ledger of inanimation and 
want of feeling in the scene where Octavian feints at the 
sight of his mistress. The Defender of Mrs. St. Ledger. 
gives the following singular but conclusive reason for thia 
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apparent fault in her performaoce : ** It is ^eW knowa 
'in the theatre, that during the whole of that scene, Mas. 
*St. LEDoaa^is acting in direct opposition to her common 
sense, that she is not permitted to stir or breathe but by- 
Ma. Kbmble's direction, that she is expressly forbid to go 
near hhn when he foils, to assist him when he rises, to 
' kneel to him, or embrace him ; in short she is obliged to 
appear an automaton." It is supposed, that ** she would 
disconcert or put ti^ammels on Octavian, and by that the 
'audience would lose in one moment ftom Ma. Kembls 
more than would have been repaid in tlie whole life of 
Mas. St. Ledger.*' 

We never before heard such an absurd instance of Ma. 
Kemble's disregard of theatrical propriety, or such a 
disgusting one of his vanity : he had better send all the 
actors about him from the stage, in scenes of this kind, 
that he may have room to astonish the audience at his 
leisure. His conduct reminds us of an ancient fable, in 
which the Great Bear wished to put out all the other con- 
stellaiions in order to shine by itself. It is to be hoped that 
the public will no more receii'e with their usual indul* 
gence so flagrant a violatiun of nature and propriety. 
Actors are for the audience, not the audience for the 
actors ; and Ma. Kemble should pay a little less deference 
to his own conceit, and a little more to their judgment. 


Page 1 8^. — [In which he has been so injudici" 
9uslif imitated,] Extract from the N£ws. 

But with the powers of Ma. Rae in Octavian we were 
Host agreeably surprised. His yoice is not remarkable 
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•hbn for M streugth or it's Ttriety, b«t tht 
«# hit conntMianco po oic w ci - both, and where there is su^ 
vxprewioo tbeie it always geniua: this is invariably^ 
the criterion of a good actor, for to look for passions on m 
lltce always the same, like that of Ma. Pope for ioataa^e, 
is to>ilaok for meaning in a mahogany table. The repre- 
sentation of Octatian requiras the most varied pomrera oi^ 
countenance ; for in the transitions from reason to mad- 
ness, from absorbing melancholy to sadden and onsuv 
conntable gaiety*, there shoold be no 'ttppearauce of 
artifice or study: in the very midst of thought there 
should be an appearance of want ofthought ; there should.' 
be sudden change without a consciousness of change ; and 
in short, while the actor has a reason for every action, lie 
should appear to have no reason at all. Ma. Rae 
managed the sudden transitions with a rapid alteration 
of countenance, and with looks full of meaning, but be 
should not have accompanied them soperpetually with 
a stamp of the foot j the violent actions of uisanity. fill ua 
with terror, but it is the silent soul of it's countenance^ 
unaccompanied with the action of the limbs, that fills os 
with awe. His principle failure was in the change from wild: 
gaiety or indifference to tearful melancholy ; this change 
was always too sudden and always accompanied with 
sobbing, a fault which Ma« Rae, amidst some beauties^ 
has copied from Elliston. The transition of insanity 
from gaiety to melancholy is not so sudden as~the con* 
trary change, because a sudden gaiety is a sort of despe- 
rate remedy for affliction ; but the melancholy that 
follows is the effect of a false joy that gradually exhausts 
itself with it's own vehemence. If the giief however be 
sudden, it should not be instantly accompanied trith sob* 
hing; sobs are the effect of long and collected gtief» (^ 


iCimw^ieMtngf gradually to it's own thoughts ; this may 
be obienred even in children, who never sob till'they have 
been repeatedly rebuked, or till they consider the case 
as desperate and unalterable. Mr. Rab throughout the 
drama did not sufficiently study these gradual transitions 
ef emotion: in the recognition of his old firieiid Roque^ 
he was too hmguid for it*s suddeness ; if it had been in* 
•tantaneotts it should have been more auimated | but the 
recognition- ought to have been gradual. We may alwaya 
judge of the mefits of a tragedian by observing whether 
he understands this gradual developement of the pas-^ 
sious : any man can bellow with rage, can grin with joy y 
or cry with sorrow; but in the almest imperceptible 
gradations from one passion to another, in their irresolu- 
tion, in- their hesitation to alter or to unite, a knowlHge 
of the human mind is necessary : an actor who is always 
vehement endeavours to escape the minute observation 
of the audience by astonishing them out of their facuU 
ties ; he is Uke a bad player on the piano, who hides his« 
ignorance of the delicacies of the art by thumping and 
slurring over the keys with an affected spirit, while a 
good musician varies our feelings with all the variety of* 
found, rises to the grand indeed with vigour, but drops, 
to the melancholy through a gradual maze of semitones. 

We believe M«.. Rab to have the genius of a trage* 
dian ; he wants study only. The first efibrt of this study^^ 
and indeed the first step towards the attainment of beau« 
ties, is to avoid grotfr defects, and we are happy to see- 
that a young actor, who like all young acton is natural-*, 
ly given to imitation, has. had the good sense and the^ 
courage to talk English in spite of Mb. Kbmblb's vaga-* 
ries in pronunciation ; Mb.. Rab knows that there is no-. 
Eule forpcoaua^iatiOA but cii8toin> he knows that % is. 
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never called lke,iha.t none bui nonek and matd-^werww^bt 
talk of tbetr vartue^ and that a man's beard is by no>ineaii8 
a bird: if Ma. Kbmblx were to walk into a barber's ahop 
•and say with his usual stiff gravity, << How is the leiaure, 
friend ? Cao'st manage to dress my birdf ''Mr. Rak 
knows as well as owaelTes, that the barber would reply 
with a stare, " Sir, this is not a cookshop bat a bar- 
ber*<,*' — and that he would shake his> faeadj when the 
grave actor had walked away, and exclaim with asigh^ 
" Poor gentleman ! He is not right in his head." — 
Whenever we think of these useless and absurd iiHiova- 
tions in pronunciation, we cannot sufllicientl'y express 
our astonishment that they should have become so com- 
mon to the stage ; the whole race of actors, not except- 
ing Elliston himself, who we trusted would have as- 
pired at the original praise of rescuing the good sense of 
the stage, have in this respect become servile imitators 
of Mr. Kemble. What their motive can be, we cannot 
knagiue ; the courtiers of Alexandeb had some reason in 
pretending to have a humpback like tlieir king^ for it was 
to their interest; but to imitate Mr. Kemble in his 
abuse of words cannot advance the interest of men who 
come forward to the pchlic as models of speaking. If 
Mr. Kemble chnses to convert his heard into an animal, 
let him, in the iiameof all that U unaccountable, keep to 
his fancy ; we have heard of a vap<>nrish beau, who 
thought his nose consisted of a yard and a half of glass, 
but that is no reason why we should k-ep a+ a distance 
from our frionds for fear our own noses sho«ld be broken ; 
we should nut be justified in callins: the human race beasts. 
or to make any such alterations of the names of things, 
even though we have the authority of the renowned* 
JLaxu, king of l^am, who being awakened from sleep 
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and saved from assaflnoation by the braying of an as^ 
commanded in the ardour of his gratitude that all man* 
kind should be called asses; the story tells us, that 
whenever an ambassador from China came to the Sia- 
mese court, the Okya Vang, or Mcuter of the Ceremonies f 
exclaimed, ** Most potent Laku, absolute Lord of the 
Universe, King of the White Elephants, and Keeper of 
the Sacred Tooth ! a great jackass from China has come 
to speak with your Majesty !" 

As Mr. Rae however understands so well the wretched 
absurdity of this defect, we trust that it will be a les* 
son to him to imitate no actor whatever in any way, 
since he sees that evea the best actors can be defective in 
their very pronunciation. Let him be neither K em b lev 
Aor Elliston, nor any other tragedian ; let him be 
nature, and he will be every thing. 

On Thursday week the farci^of the Spanish Barber in- 
troduced this gentleman to us in a comic character ; but 
if his success in Octavian had induced us to hope that the 
Hay market Theatre would not feel much lon^^er the loss 
of Elliston in Tragedy, we are still afraid that it will 
be much lamented in Comedy: Mr. Rae, who in his 
tragic character was animated and elegant, became in 
the intriguing Count Almaviva as inanimate and inele 
gant ; he expresses with much force the despair of tragio 
love, but he cannot trifle, he cannot become the lively 
inamorato, who tricks an old guardian to his face and 
makes love to a lady by signs and mysteries. He had all 
the air of an actur who does not feel himself qualified for 
his part : he was confused and irresolute, and did not 
know what to do with himself when he was not speaking*: 
he understood indeed the attitude that expresses an in- 
terest in the person addressing him> he bent forward with 
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» half imile and ft moaftb geutly opeo, but the ictioA 
•a conttraioed that be was evidentlf ihibkiAg not of 
what the penan might lay, hot of what he hioMelf ahonid 
my when bit turn came. In thort, be did not perform 
the character as if he feK it. If this defect did not add 
to Ma. Rai^s bumonr, perhaps it did to the escelleot 
acting of Mathsws in the Guardian ; for eyery body 
must hare laughed at as old man so atiipid ta not to dis* 
cover the Count 's disguises : instead of expressing his 
fear of detection by an orcasional side glance of suspicion^ 
M K. Rae sh.fted his attitnde and bit his lips like one com> 
pletely disturbed and not like a gallant of intrigue, bold 
in the business and prepared for consequences : when be 
affected a dry gravity too, he was tragically not comical' 
ly grave ; in preten^^ to coincide in the opinion of the 
man he was cheatii^, his face assumed the seriousness of 
real conviction, not that hypocritical austereneas, so in- 
imitably managed by EttisTon, that double meaning of 
expression which contrives to let the audience into the 
secret, which has a lurking humour under it^s very irown, 
and in the midst of a tone of importance and an air of 
candour gives the lie to it^s own sincerity. We tiunk 
Mr. Rak incapable of comic feeling, and therefore he 
will be always incapable of comic expre<:siun : at any 
rate he will not remunerate the theatre fur the loss of 
£lz.iston in characters of elegant humour. We hope- 
he will study himself a little more in this i-e^ect : self- 
knowledge is as useful to the actor, as it is to the philoso- 
pher: it is sieldom found indeed but in minds of the 
ftigher order, but that is the very reason we expect it in- 
Ma« Rab» 
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Page 190. — [Sir Harry Witdair.'] Extract 
from the News. 

DRURY-LANE. 

Farquhar's Comedy of the Constant Couple, or A Trip 
4o tki Jubilee, was revived on Wednesday night. The 
character of this author's Muse is a lively sensuality, well 
busied by plot, and well inspired with fitnciiul wit and 
laughing satire. The lady is consequently not much giveii 
to morality ; she talks rather too freely, and is attiiied in 
an undress, not the most modestly disposed ; but much of 
the danger, which such habits might produce, is perhaps 
done away by her romping vivacity, which seems the 
•effect rather of animal spirits and good nature than of » 
regular inclination for vice. The Constant Coitple is, per- . 
haps, the most immoral of any of his pieces ; for his hero, 
whom he has endeavoured to adorn with pleasing qualities^ 
is an assemblage of all the vices of inconsiderate debauch- 
ery, and jnakes them the subject of his vanity, and the 
•object of his ambition t but we question, whether bad ex- 
amples have sent so much contagion from the Drama as 
has been imagined : the pestilence is rather in the lobbies^ 
than on the stage. Farquhar did not write with great 
attention to dramatic rtdes, and there is therefore great, 
irregularity both in the action and the dialogue of his 
pieces; for this deficiency however, he compensates, lilue, 
our great bard, by the 'true spirit of genius: we by na 
means condemn iTiles in an attainment so generally arti* 
iSdal lis dramatic writing ; but theif observance is easily 
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dispensed with, when there Is truth to instmct and fancy 
and wit to delight us. There is one mbtaken idea respect- 
ing this Author, which it is wonderful could have btsen so 
lon^ entertained, as nothing seems easier of confutation. 
It has heen said thaty his chief excellence lay io painting 
the lively finished gentleman, and the character of Sir 
harry Wildair is cited as an example. The heroes of Fab- 
QUHAR are undoubtedly suiTiciently lively, but that any 
one of them is a finished gentleman, this very character 
of Sir Harry Wildair , who is the greatest man of them all, 
entirely disproves. Pops has exclaimed, 

Wtatt pert low dialogoe bat Fan|ahsr writf 

and it is true ; for he cannot refrain from vulgarity even 
•^n his most accomplished character. A finished gentle- 
man never indulges in boisterous mirth, in low language 
or in %'\;1gar amours : Sir Barry does all this and more, 
and the best part of his character is that his good temper 
is never to be ruffled. His jovial gaiety and knowledge of 
the town make him admired as a man of wit and fashion, 
but how many men of wit and fashion are there who can- 
not boast the characters of finished gentlemen ? We can- 
not imagine that it was the autbor'a intention to represent 
such a rare character : he wished rather to amuse than to 
instruct bis audience, and had Sir Harry Wildair been a 
complete gentleman, he would have won more of oar 
esteem, but not half so much of our merriment. 

Elliston did not catch the cttriosa felicitas of the IS^aro- 
net*s character, and never before exhibited a vivacity so 
constrained^ Sir Harry appeared like a man laughing 
¥nth the tooth- ache; he seemed to do every thing to 
please every body else, and nothing to please himself. 
This was owing perhaps to Mi. £ili8tom*8 labour at the 
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iBmsbed gentleman ; if so, he has yet to learn what we 
Slave before advanced, that Sir Harry Witdair and the 
finished gentleman have very little to do with each other. 
We are of opinion that he will perform the part much 
better, if he will give greater loose to his vivacity, and 
not be appalled with those finical critics, who like Load 
CuESTBRPiELD are continually bawling in his ear, the Gen- 
tieman ! the Grace* I the Graces f 


Further Extract from the News. 

M». Ellistok repeated his Sir Harry Wildair on Tues- 
day night, and with an ease and vivacity which proved 
his failure on the first representation to have been merely 
the result of too anxious an exertion. His spirit was now 
the genuine spirit of the author, vigorous in all places 
and at all times, and he may reckon the acquisition of the 
jovial Baronet as no small addition to the circle of his 
theatrical constituents* 
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AN ESSAY 

ON THB 

APPEARANCE, CAUSES, AND CONSEQUENCES 

OP THE 

DECLINE OF BRITISH COMEDY. 

(From the Mxws.) 

^ECT. 1st. — OH THE AP.PEARANCS OF THIS DECUN^E. 

The chief object of the following criticism is to expose 
in a mass the errors of the present Comic Drama, to shew 
that they are as obnoxious to serious argument as to ridi- 
cule, and to convince those Readers, who have uot im- 
mediately witnessed the faults of our dramatists, and mi^ht 
therefore be amazed at the perpetual peal which this Paper 
rings upon their names, that a love of our country's litera- 
ture and honour is a sufficient reason for the exposure of 
such writers. The vanity of these writers, who cannot 
•imagine that any critic should unceasingly object to their 
manoeuvres without personal hostility, has rendered it 
necessary on our part to disclaim such a feeling entirely, 
and we repeat, that we know nothing of these men but 
'their dramatic attempts : we hope and believe that tbey 
are good private characters ;, but they are doing all they 
'Can to ruin t.he British Drama, and they must be trc^ated 
as the public violators of literature. It must be under- 
9<tood at the same time, that when we speak of them 
>as the distinct race of modern dramatists, we confound 
-mth them neither Sheki x>an nor C UMBsxLAifD ; th6 fooaer 
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of these Genilemen, who is one of the first wits that thi« 
or any age has produced, belongs to fonner times, for he 
has foag ceased to write : the latter has for son^e time 
been in the dotage of literature, has been as fond of 
writing as other old men are of talking, and has written 
to as little purpose : we will not judge of the colour of his 
head when it is become grey. 

Even the present dramatists however might be endured, 
if they would confine themselves to the praise of that 
farce, with which they have so besotted the stage, if they 
'would be content to follow better writers with little pieces 
of avowed caricature ; they might occupy indeed the 
chief honours of Sadler's Wells or J;he Circus, without a 
single wish on our part to interrupt their exclusive posses- 
sion. But when they usurp the rank of comedy, whea 
they seat themselves in the chairs of those great comic 
writers, who have won the palm from Spain and from 
Italy to divide it with France, we are filled with indigna- 
tion and contempt. A royal jester is a very harmless and 
a very merry sort of personage, but wheu the King^g 
jester places himself on his master's throue, it is time for 
the courtiers to look to the royal dignity. 

It is the observation of all Europe that the British 
drama is rapidly declining. Of tragedy indeed we have 
nothing: but this subject will be considered hereaftec 
Every foreigner who visits England, confirms the amaze- 
ment and contempt of preceeding travellers ; the Spani- 
ard wonders that we can exclaim against the hasty 
farces of his favourite Lope, and the German finds a rival 
of the melancholy absurdities of his own stage in the 
merry monstrosities of ours. So manifest indeed are the 
successive tricks of the dramatists and their utter want of 
every thing solid, that a person new to theatrical enter* 
tainmenta has nothing to do but to gnard himself, as htt ^ 
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would in & joggle r*! room, against any thing* that migfif 
cheat bim into applause, and it is in rain, when he leaves 
the theatre, that he would recollect one single witticism 
or logical sentence that is worth rememhrance, one re- 
mark on men and manners that could so meet the acknow- 
ledgment of the doset as to pass into a maxim, as hundreds 
hare done in our old comic writers, as thousands in 
Shakspeabe. 

A comic writer of the present day may be immediately 
distinguished by his dislike of all those difficulties, which 
oppose a writer ambitious of imitating the best models : 
the whole object of his pen seems to be the attainment of 
applause in the easiest manner possible, and he according- 
ly writes for the galleries, or in other words, for that part 
of the audience, which is the least capable of judging but 
the noisiest in declaring it's judgment. He appeals there- 
ibre to the eye and to the ear, because they are the 
soonest pleased with the least reason: anew piece of 
scenery or an uncouth dress conquers the visual faculties 
of the spectators, and a volley of puns is the signal for 
the author's triumph. This artifice of punning, which 
has become a perfect system with the dramatists, is the 
method by which the author rids himself of .the difficulty 
of wit, as his flowery language, when he becomes what h 
called sentimental, is his device to forego the necesidty of 
thinking. By these means language becomes separated 
from ideas, since mere punning is nothing but an uneit* 
pected assimilation of sounds and mere floweriness, like 
a harlequin jacket, is nothing but a surprising combination 
of colours. The incidents and characters of his pieces 
always agree in one alternative, they are either of very 
manifest common place, or they are clad in the mostmon- 
atrous disguises to gain the appearance of novelty -y they 
remind us of the tricks practised, according to a nodera 
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'^areller, at some of our country &irs, where a vulgar 

'^oman has been dressed in catskins and a tumultuous peri- 
wig, and exhibited as a wild Indian, not to mention a shaved 
bear, who in a check shirt and trowsers gained a great deal 
of applause as an Ethiopian savage. If he exhibits a cba* 
racter that has been too often handled to stand inquiry, be 
gives a new tone to it's appearance by some prominent pe- 

-culiarity of manner, which, however ill-adapted it may be, 
•immediately catches the attention by the mere force of 
oddity, and deprecates your censure for the saikti of the 

daughter it creates, 'f his peculiarity generally consists in 
■ome harknied phrase or cant maxim, which is used upon 

• all occasions, seasonable and unseasonable, and is very 
often as suitable to the mouth of the speaker as a tobacco- 
pipe would be in the lips of the Venus de Medicis. 
^ The author however is not content to do every thinf 
for the sake of pleasing the more easy part of the au» 
dience, but in order that they may be more interested in 
his behalf he teUs them, in the most abject tierms, huif 
entirely he is their most humble i>ervant: he literally 
begs Uiem to be blind to his errors ; that is, to care more 
about his nonsense than the literary reputation of their 
country j and for this purpose, two petitions, in the shape 
of Prologue and Epilogue, are generally presented to the 
audience, the one to bespeak their kindness, and the other 
to secure it. In the interval however of these petitions, the 
house is assailed by the masterpiece of these seductive 
playAvrights, in a profusion of encomiums on the spirit, 
the loyalty, and the invincibility of the Britisih nation : 
it is never considered, that every body could roar out 
these encomiums with an ardour quite as literary, and 
that every body may feel a patriotic pride in his coun- 
try, without swelling with self-importance at the flattery 
of a cunsing author : if the author can get applause, li% 
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4oei not care whether the applause be consisteiit ^ther 
with hb pretensions or our dignity : he gires praise for 
praise ; and while be is exalting our invincible wiadom* 
is considering into what sort of a clap he shall conquer 


The art of a modem Dramatist then consists in a 
«3ries of deceptions on his audience ; and he manages, 
like a tme juggler, to make the audience assist in the very 
tricks with which he contrives to astonish them. The least 
use of common perception, however, will always distin- 
guish his artifice, and he will be detected either iu the 
partial, or more often in the indiscriminate, exercise of 
the following errors, which in fact compose the whole of a 
aiodern comic writer^s genius:*-. 

An inveterate tove of punning ; 

A deformed alteration of common ^characters and 
incidents ; 

A dialogue either extremely flowery or extremely 
^miliar ; 

An affectaUon of ardent loyalty, and, consequent ta 
this affectation, a gross flattery of his audience ; 

Lastly, as flattery and timid meanness generally ac* 
company each other, a most abject system of begging 
the favour of the house, particularly in prologue and 
epilogue. 

8ECTI0K tr.— ON TOE CAUSES OF THIS DECLINE. 

We do not know which should afford better subject fac 
Astonishment, the origin or the toleration of this dramatic 
corruption. The evil perhaps would be less endured, if 
it*s causes were detected ; for it is one* of tbe inconsisten- 
cies of human nature to reject error not so much for it's 
leffect -as it*s cause; we do n;;t always blu&h at actiiii;:. 
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wrongly, bat we blush most painfully when we find that, 
our reason for it has become ridiculous, or unfashionable^ . 
ar perhaps out of date. Literature has it's modes like 
dress, and all popular changes are apt to rush into 
extremes : the beaux of Charles the Second's age 
suddenly retreated into a. forest of peruke, because the 
Puritans had yalued themselves upon their own lank 
hair ; the English drama broke out into mere farce, be- 
cause it began to despise the solemn foppery of sentimental 
Comedy. But we hare now no reason for extreme* 
either in the appearance or the productions of our heads ; 
let us get rid of our dramatic perukes, and exhibit some- 
thing like a natural pericranium. 

The causes of the decline of comedy, or in other words, 
of the present predominance of farce, are certainly not 
to be attributed to the present writers. Literary delu- 
sions never become lasting with a literary people, unles* 
they are supporled by the authority of real genius* 
There are always so many comparative models of writing, 
that none but writers capable of giving good examples, can • 
recommend bad ones. It was Lucan and Seneca, men in 
other respects of true genius, that encouraged the Romans 
into bombast, and not Nero and the poetasters of hi^ 
court, who were inured with nothing else. It was Doh- 
VE, and Cowley, writers of original wit, that recom- 
mended the conceits of the Metaphysical Poets, and 
not such grotesque pedants as CiEiVEtAMD and Flatmam. 
The modern iarci-comic writers would never have been 
elevated into their present sway, had they depended 
solely on themselves. Like the drunken tinker in the 
play, they must have beeu carried by more rational beinga 
than themselves upon Ihat throne, which like him tbejr 
disgrace by their vanity and buffoonery. Sheep hav« 
been found on the tops o'f oaks, but it is the eagle thait 
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ham borne them fhhher. In short, we mnsi attribirte fS^v- 
&rcicnl decline of English cumedy to the indignant bast* 
of GoLDtMrra in overthrowing sentimental comedy , and 
to the farcical extreme iu which he was followed and 
aven outrun by his immediate snccessors. 

This species of writing, which from it's imitation of ikm 
more cheqnered fortunes of life might he rendered the 
most natural picture of mankind, was indeed in a most 
desponding way in Golimmith's time ; it began with Ksxr 
AT and others to make those appalling fiices, which mark 
the anmeaning sorrows of itiftincy, and prepare us for a 
tempest of weeping, and it advanced rapidly in misery 
with Mr. Cvmbesland, who has since beensoaUy second- 
ed by Mas. Inchbald : it's fidl growth however was re- 
jerved for Ma. Mobtum, who with an observation of life 
worthy of better cultivation, has indulged in so fiirious a 
jnixture of the laughing and the weeping, that he has 
thrown comedy into absolute hysteriss.. Such a style of 
writing possessed m itself the means of it's destruction, 
for the house was divided against itself. Goldsmith how- 
ever saw nothing in the unnatural struggle but the death of 
all comic humour, and out of pure pity he became extra- 
vagantly merry, just as the celebrated Da. Radcliffe to 
cure a patient of the qiiinsey endeavoured to make haxk 
laugh by playing all sorts of unseasonable antics. Tha 
farce succeeded, the extravagant though delightful vaga- 
ries of She Stoops to Conquer, like the touch of the painter, 
turned the weeping face of the town into a laughing one ; 
O'Kebffe, a man of much humour, afterwards kept up 
the peal, till it became mere noise and grimace with Ma. 
Reynolds and his brother merry-andrews Messrs. Dibdin 
and Cherry. Inattention, or haste, or very possiUy ex- 
hausted powers, gave a strong support to these writers 
4a the pen of Ma. Colmak, a man, who with the dranaiio 
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yeputatiOD of bis father to urge him to his proper goal, 
the hopes of good writers to invite him, and a great fund 
of natural humour to support him in his attempt, has de- 
serted the cause of literature, and does not blush, not only 
to join in a debauch of merriment -which he most despise^ 
but like a trae literary rake, to defend his companions by 
the most miserable merry sophistry. This gentleman, in 
ai prologue that does and does not deserv'e ta be remem- 
bered, &a>s, if we recollect rightly. 

If we give trash, as some few peitlings say, 
Why flocks an audience nightly to our play i 

We answered him in a. distich of our own :— 

If thcreH no merit in six yards of haunch, 

Why fluck the town to gaze on Lambeit'i paunch? 

But we are almost aihamed to refute an argument, which 
is contradicted by every pantomime exhibition, by every 
petty shew, nay, by every house of bad reputation in 
town. » 

Such, we imagine, is the simple cause of the decline 
of our comedy. The great existing reason is the mere 
want of critical opposition. If the newspapers were una- 
nimous, they might overthrow the farci-comic writers 
in a few months. As the body of the people is always 
much too void of reflection to ask itself why it is satisfi* 
■ ed, the dramatic taste of the town is at the mercy of 
any set of men that can control the majority of the pe- 
Hodical prints, and it is somewhat unlucky for good 
letters, that the greatest number of these Editors are too 
much occupied with politics to care, much less to know 
anything about the drama. The playwrights either pro- 
cure the favours of their careless critics by an eager ad- 
▼ance of all their little powers of accommodatiom ^ 
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wom^ tfaemtelveB into their gay hoars of confidence} 
aod what is more philanthropic than the maadlin sym- 
pathy of a seconA bottle ? By these means the ne^rspaper 
editors certainly become the true friends of the drama- 
tists; for while the latter trust their critics with all the 
tricks and dependencies of theatric authorabip, the former 
keep them a profound secret from the town, and would 
rather tell us any falsehocnis than betray their trust. Till 
the evil therefore outgrows coneeatment, it is natural 
enough that the majority of the town should be willing to 
believe the majority of it's critics. Critical opinion is like 
madness: if it is con6ned to an individual, every body is 
alarmed : if it influeuces a sect or a party, attention is 
scattered by it's generality. 

SECTION IIT. — ON THE CONSEQUENCES. 

Tub good disposition which nen of little judgment 
manifest towards our present dramatisls inay in some 
measure be attribi»ted to the barmlessness dv veir drama^ 
which can certainly offend nobody by it% satire : the ig- 
norant and the vicious find themselves safe from chastise- 
ment, and they will naturally assist those who ensure their 
safety. But this very kind of barmlessness gives the last 
finish to the stupidity of the farci- comic writers, and 
produces a general effect the total reverse of harmless ; 
for in consequence of their monstrous caricature and 
it's perfect inapplicability to human manners, the end 
of comedy, which should satirize the lighter vices and 
follies of mankind, is utterly destroyed. They paint 
rakes indeed, and coxcombs, and cheats ; but the charac- 
ters lose so many of their proper characteristics in their 
attempt to be facetious, that it seems the endeavour of 
their life to afford amusement, and thus their natural cha- 
racter is perpetually struggling with their theatric one : 
the rake is vicious merely as for as he thinks he can 
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f>e pleasant ; the coxcomb is taught to think more of 
the galleries than of himself ; the cheat pursues his ini- 
quities merely that they may be agreeable tricks ; the 
selfish, in short, live wholly for others ; and the author 
thinks, not how he may improve his audience bypaintinf^ 
it's likeness^ but how he may flatter it by making it's fea- 
tures beautiful, or amuse it by shewing how merrily he can- 
distort them. As nobody therefore finds his likeness oo- 
the stage, nobody is improved by it ; virtue is not encou- 
raged by the representation- of it's unpresuming counte- 
nance, nor is vice alarmed at the deformity of it's passion- 
tortured features: the scene is so far drawn forward, ar 
it were, into the part appropriated to the audience, or in 
other words it is so evidently the intention of the author^ 
and consequently of his actors, to stand before the spec- 
tator as mere candidates for applause, that the stage be- 
comes literally abstracted from it's abstraction, it's profess- 
ed absence fopai an overlooked multitude is fbrgotten, 
and thi j is th^ feason why the actors soperpetually enter 
the scene with their hats off in the open air ; they forget 
the fields and the forests, they imagine themselves entering 
a room full of company, and they are as AiU of respect 
as a showman, who comes into a parlour on a winter's 
evening to amuse the children with his grotesque shadows.'. 
The theatres therefore should take down those inscrip^ 
tions over their stage, which invite us to contemplate the 
representation of ourselves, since that magnificent, that 
polished mirror, which reflected all our features with so 
animated a resemblance, which obeyed the momentary 
varieties of our attitude and glanced forth the nicest move- 
ments of our countenance, has been exchanged for « 
glass full of excrescences and undulations, in which the 
human figure becomes a mere laughable monstrosity, « 
thing of grimace and distortion, a shadow that mocks 
the spectator with fantastic ugliness. 
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The vicious (asbionable hav^e been so happy in the ae- 
cnnty they enjoy duriug this sleep of satire, that thej 
start with dismay at every little movement of it's band 
indicative of waking, and the managers of X>rury-lane 
Theatre have stiU to explain, why a comedy, called the 
Faro Table^ which was reported to contain a fine satire on 
gaming, «ad tiybave been written by the late celebrated 
Ma. ToBm, was suddenly withdrawn ftoia the public 
expectation, not only after it's announceisent, but after 
it's complete study by the actors. We have already 
expressed oar indignation at this incident, which 
argues a control over the drama and a tinoidity in the 
managers, not to be endured in a nation so free and com- 
paratively so virtuous as ours. Such a circumstance dis- 
plays at once all the ridiculous imbecility of our usual 
oomedies, which are suffered to exist merely because vice 
itself can laugh at them without feeling unpleasantly. 

It must be mentioned, at the same time, in praise of 
Drury-lane, that it has at least promised to become ra« 
tional next season, and that it has never been so totally 
occupied with farci-comedy as Covent>garden : why the 
grave manager Ma. Kemblb, who wi'h all his faults is a 
man of judgment, and possesses a discriminative relish of 
our (p'eat writers, should suffer the everlasting antics of 
the modern merry-andrews about him, is an enigma we 
never could solve ; the idea of him under these circum* 
stances is as ludicrously incongruous, as it would be to see 
the statue of William Penn surrounded by carved danc- 
ing dogs. 

At any rate, let us always repeat to ourselves what Mr. 
GiFFARD, a man of vigorous learning and the first satirist 
of his time, has said of the preseot comic writers — ^^ All 
the fools in the kingdom seem to have risen up and exclaimed 
with ojie voice — Let us writs for the theatebs.*' 
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PROSPECTUS 

OP 

THE EXAMINER, 

A NEW SUNDAY PAPER,* 

Xlpon Politics, Domestic Economy^ and TheatricaUt 

PfticB 7jdl 


Th e promises of newspapers have become almost 
as valuable as the promises of courtiers. Every 
new journal grows vain upon it's modest preten- 
sions; the Proprietors with much unintentional 
simplicity are always flattering themselves on their 
industry and genius; and it must be confessed, 
that no politics can be more impartial, no criti* 
cism more refined, and no general information 
given with a more literary air, than what these 
gentlemen intend. But all this is magnificent in it's 
announcement only. The newspaper proves to 
be like the generality of it's species, very mean in 
it's subserviency to the follies of the day, very 
miserably merry in it's puns and .it's stories, ex* 
treraely furious in politics, and quite as feeble in 
criticism. You are invited to a literary con versa* 
tion, and you find nothing but scandal and com* 
mon-place. There is a flourish of trumpets, and 
enter Tom Thumb. There is an earthquake, and 
a worm u thrown up. 

* The first number of this Paper appeared on the 34 
January, 1808. 


U PROSPECTUS OF TH£ BXAlCINER. 

The Reader anticipates us here. " Ay," cries 
he, " here is the old Prospectus cant : every thing 
is wretched in comparison with the New Paper : 
we shall have the ancient But in a minute-^£«# 
the Proprietors of the Examiner scorn to comefor" 
ward — and so forth.* This is a very good obser- 
vation, but a little inapplicable. The Proprietors^ 
who will be the Writers of the EXAMINER; 
cannot entirely deceive the town, for they are in 
some degree already known to^ the Public. The 
Gentleman^ who has hitherto conducted, and 
is at present conducting the THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT in the NEWS, will criticise the 
Theatre in the Examiner; and as the Public 
have allowed the possibility of IMPARTIALITY 
in that department, we do not see why the same 
possibility may not be obtained in POLITICS. 

The great error of politicians is that old fancy 
of Solon, who insisted that it was infamous for a 
citizen to be of no party, and endeavoured by a law 
to make the Athenians hypocrites. This conceit 
not only destroys every idea of mediation between 
two parties, but does not even i>uppose that both mi^ 
be wrong. Yet all history may convince us, that 
he, who resolutely professes himself attached to 
any party, is in danger of yielding to every extreme 
for the mere reputation of his opinion : he will 
argue for the most manifest errors of this or that 
statesman, because he has hitherto agreed with 
him — an obstinancy as stupid, as if a pedestrian 
were to express his satisfaction with a tempest at 
night, because he had enjoyed sunshine in the 
morning. 

The big and little Endians in Gulliver have nol 
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yet taught us the folly df mere party; and one of 
the most ridiculous inconsistencies in the humafk 
character is that enjoyment, which all ages havb 
expressed in satmcal productions, "without retelVing 
benefit from them : they drink the physic with a 
bold and pleasant countenance, and instantly pre^ 
pare to counteract h*s effect ; or rather, every mafi 
thinks the physic excellent for everybody but him- 
self. — " Party," says Swift, ^Ms the madness of 
xnany for the gain of few/^ When Scamtentado in 
Volt A IKE arrived at Ispahan, he was asked 
whedier he was for black mutton or white muttont 
be replied, that it was equally indifferent to hiro, 
provided it was tender. A wise man knoU^s no 
party abstracted from it's utility, or existing, like a 
shadow, merely from the opposition of some body. 
Yet in the present day, we are all so erroneously' 
sociable, that every man, as well as every journaf,^ 
must belong to some class of politicians ; he it 
either Pittite or Foxite, Windhamite, Wilbcrforcite, 
or Burdettite ; though at the same time two- thirds 
of these disturbers of coffee-houses roicht with a& 
much reason call themselves Hivitesor ShunamiteS|. 
or perhaps Bedlamites. 

A trowd is no place for steady observation* 
The £x AMIN ER has escaped frbm the throng and 
bustle, but he will seat himself by the way-side and 
contemplate the moving multitude as they wraJiglia 
and wrestle along. He does not mean to be as noisy 
as the objects of his contemplation, or to abuaSe 
them for a bustle which resistance merely infci'eases, 
or even to take any notice of those mischievoUa 
wags who might kick the mud towards him as they 
drive along: but the more rational part of the 
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iD«Itkud« will be obliged to bimy when he warns 
them of an approaching shower, or invites thera to 
tit down with him and rest themselves, or advises 
.them to take care of their pockets. As to the lan- 
guage and style in which his advice will be given, 
it would be ridiculous to promise that which haste 
or the head^ach OHght hinder him from performing. 
Perhaps k must stUl be left to statesmen to amuse 
in politics. 

With respect to the THEATRIC CRITICISM, 
.the Proprietors merely observe, that it will be in the 
same spirit of opinion and manner with the present 
theatrical observations in the News, The Critic 
trusts he has already proved in that paper, that he 
}i9S no respect lor error however long established^or 
for vanity however long endured. He will still ad- 
Biire Mr..K&MBLE when dignified, but by no means 
when pedantic v he hopes still to be satisfied with 
JMr. DiBDiK in a Christmas pantomime, but isa- 
,£raid he shall differ with him as to his powers for 
comedy. Yet the town may be assured, that if 
either Mr*. DiBDiK or Mr. Reynolds should 
suddenly become a man of wit, the Critic will be 
as eager to announce the metamorphosis as if it 
were the discovery of transmuting lead into gold. 
.Perhaps he may be considered vain in proclaiming 
liis qualifications for criticism, but he cannot help 
betraying,, how infinitely the dramatists of the day 
have abused him. He would not have mentioned 
•this, but the. natural infirmity of an author, speak- 
^ing of himself, must be pardoned for once, especially 
.when he does not dwell upon so flattering a subject* 

The little attention which newspapers pay to the 
,riN£ .ARTS,.is no little proof of a very indifQerent 


tUSfe, especially when we consider that this country* 
possesses it's own school of painting ; that we btive 
artists like West, who claim every merit so niucK 
admired in the old masters except indeed that of - 
being in the grave; and that a youth, named' 
WiLKiE, has united Hogarth with the Dutclt- 
school fey coon billing the most delicate character 
"With the most delicate precision of drawing. These ' 
great geniases make us the best compensation for ' 
the loss of the drama by reviving Tragedy and Co- ' 
inedy on the canvas. Yet they are scarcely ever no- 
ticed except in those annual sketches of the Exhibi- 
tion, which a newspaper cannot help giving because 
tbey constitute part of the fugitive news. We will 
try therefore to do a little better. An artist will' 
conduct our department of the Fine Arts. If he 
does not promise for his taste, he promises for his 
industry. He will be eager in announcing to the 
public not -only 'the promiscuous merits of exhibi- 
tions, 1)ut those individual pictures which deserve 
to -engage the public attention singly, those happy . 
rarities, which like the fFoffe and La Hogve of 
West, and the Village Politicians ^ Blind Fiddler^ 
and Steward receiving Rent, of Wilkie, almost 
create serus in the history of painting. 

As it requires but a moderate portion of good 
sense to regulate the DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
of a newspaper, the Proprietors might indulgelhem- 
yelves a little more perhaps in promising peculiar 
care in this department. At any rate they will ' 
never acquiesce in those gayer or gloomier follies 
of the world, whether of rakes or of prize-fighters, to 
which the papers give their sanction with so cold- 
blooded an indiffcremce. They do not intefid| like' 
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4li€ Soekij/far the Supprfnom ofVice^ to fi%tiie» 
airay the innocent enjoyments of tb^ poor by dress- 
iQg Religion in a beadle's laced bat and praying 
heaven to bless tlie ways of informers; but they wiU 
fijever speak of adukery and aeductioii with levity, 
tkir affect to value tbat man, however high his rank 
or profuse of interest bis <:onnexion, who dares to 
take advantage of his elevation in society to trample 
%vich gftyer disdain on the social duties. As to those 
selfish and vulgar cowards, whether jockies, who 
Mali run a horse lo death, or €pck«fighters, who sit 
down to a table on wbich fowls are served up alive, 
— as to those miserable rufiians, whether the oraa* 
meats of a gaol or the disgracers of a noble house, 
who thank Ood for giving them strength by endea- 
vouring to annihilate the strength of others, who, 
like a Hottentot beauty, value themselves upon a 
few bones, and call fighting for a few guineas English 
spirit, they are most probably out of the reach of 
literary ridicule, which must be read before it k 
felt: but we shall use our strongest endeavour to 
nold up them and their admirers to the contempt of 
•others who might mistake their murderous business 
for manliness. What ! Shall English noblemen 
crowd the highways to fidmire the exploits of a few 
thieves and butchers? Shall they rush from the 
court and the senate to enrich a few sturdy vaga- 
bonds with the labour of their virtuous peasantiy, to 
shout over a fallen brute, and to be astonished at that 
fit^bhiBc merit which is excelled by the leg of a 
dray-horse ? What an amiable vivacity ! 

. We are almost afraid to say that NO ADVER- 
TISEMENTS WILL BE ADMITTED in the 
S^^ABUKSft, for this assertion generally meians thai^ 


4ikey will ; but th^ public will be inclined perhaps 

-to believe the Proprietors when they declare, that 

^though they intend to be engaged In the publicatioa 

of bcK)ks, they will not advertise a single one of their 

own works. Advertisements therefore will hardly 

be inserted for any body else: they shall neither 

-come staring in the first page at the breakfast table 

to deprive, the reader of a whole page of entertain- 

nient, nor shall they win their silent way into the 

Tecesses of the paper under the mask of general 

paragraph to filch^evcn a few lines : the public shall 

neither be tempted to listen to somebody in the 

shape of a wit who turns out to be a lottery-keeper, 

nor seduced to hear a magnificent oration which 

finishes by retreating into a peruke or rolling off 

linto a blacking-ball. 

If some weekly papers however have a page 
of Advertisements at the beginning, they have also 
-a page of Markets at the end : they commence by 
informing us of the retail of London, and conclude 
by communicating the wholesale. This is a plea- 
sant uniformity, especially in a paper containing all 
the news of the week. But as there are fifteen 
daily papers that presents us with advertisements six 
days in the week, and as there is perhaps about one 
person in a hundred, who is pleased to see two or 
three columns occupied with the mutability of cattle 
and the vicissitudes of leather, the Proprietors of the 
Examiner will have as little to do with bulls and 
raw hides as with lottery- men and wig-makers. 

Above all, the New Paper shall not be disgraced 
'by those abandoned hypocrites, whose greatest 
^quackery is their denial of being quacks. Their 
^ile indecency shall not gloat through the mask of 
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philanibropy, sickaess shall not be flattered ml 
incurability, nor debauchery indulged ta the }^ 
pap by the promises of instant restoratioii. If tfa 
paper cannot be witty orprofound, it shall at leaj 
sever be profligate. 


The Examiner will be printed on the largesi 
paper wrapped into a form perfectly novel to tfai* 
country and perfectly convenient both for reading 
and binding. The types are newly cast in the fban- 
dry of Messrs. Far and Steele, and the preses 
constructed by Mr. Matthews on the Stanhope 
plan, which produces an increased power in their 
mechanism, and therefore a more equal efiect in 
the clearness and decision of the print. 


Ordera for the tapply of this Paper are requested to be 
•ent to the Office of the Examiwer, No. 15, Beaufort Build- 
vigs. Strand, London ; or, if given to the News Venders they 
will be properly atteuded to. — ^The Papers will always be 
put into the hands of the Newsmen at a Tery eaily hour on 
Sunday Morning. 

London : — Printed by John Hunt, No. 15» Beaufort 
BvUdhtgs, Strand, nearly opposite Souihanplon ^trttt^ 
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